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are some passages from this 











new book: 





. . . Lack of control lowers a leader’s prestige and may even 
make him laughable. Donald Duck is funny, and so may any man 
be, however high-ranking, who commonly bursts into tantrums... 

. . . A word of slang may convey meaning more concisely and 
vividly than any other term. This is particularly true if within the 
leader’s unit some slang term or nickname is in constant use. What 
particular good does it do to speak of “weapons-carriers” if they 
are known to every man as “jeeps”? 

. . . It is not likely that there will ever be a unit in our army or 
any other which will deserve a wholesale reprimand. . . . 


. . The reward of competition should not be a silver cup, or a 
numerical rating, or a streamer for the guidon; the reward should 


be the satisfaction resulting from the achievement of a high state 
of training. 


. . . Inthe Army of a democracy such as ours the basic elements 
of leadership, daily common sense guides for the conduct of 4 
leader toward his men, are still not enough, no matter how high 
the degree of personal leadership they develop. . . There still 
must be developed by every leader an understanding among his 
men of the utterly necessary place of an adequate, efficient, mod- 
ern army in American life. . . . 


_ . . To demand courtesy from a subordinate and to fa 
turn it in full measure is to indicate either an arrogance < 
of interest that has no place in leadership. . . 
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COMBAT ORDERS 


By Lieutenant Colonel John U. Ayotte 


Raglan, the General, turned to his aide 
“Ride, Nolan, down to the valley,” he said. 
“Ride and bid them take that battery where 
The guns on the left are frowning there.” 


he poetry is not good, and neither was Lord Rag 
lan’s order, October 25, 1854, which sent the Light 
Brigade into the “Valley of Death” at Balaklava, where 
only 200 British troopers of the original 670 returned 
from the famous, but futile charge on the Russian guns. 
This Crimean War episode, immortalized by Tenny- 
son, is only one small link in a long chain of battle 
tragedies brought mainly about through faulty orders. 
Other historical ex amples are legion. Some of them 
cover many bloodstained pages in the annals of the 
United States Army: sufficient reason for present-day 


American ofhcers and noncommissioned officers to gi\ 
the subject of combat orders their serious attention 

Che necessary material for study is found, among 
other places, in C hapter Two of Staff Officer's Field 
Manual (FM 101-5), earnestly anaes ee for first 
priority reading. This essay is not a paraphrase of the 
manual, but is an attempt to enliven certain parts of t 
official text by field incidents and examples, chi 
only by indirection the higher command and staf! 
echelons, and staying close to earth amid the problem: 
of the infantry regiment and the smaller units. 

A combat order stems from a plan in the mind of the 
commander; the plan, in turn, is preceded by a decision 
reached through a mental process which is known 4s 
the estimate of the situation. Stripped to bare esset 
tials, the factors in an estimate are the mission, the 
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capabilities of the enemy to interfere with or prevent 
che achievement of the objective, the uses of one’s own 
sroops to the best advantage, the effect of terrain and 
weather, and finally, a decision to adopt a particular 
course of action. 

In fictional movie battles, estimate of the situation, 
plan ind orders are accomplished by the troop com 
mander ina split-second S thought and two waves of his 
hand, and the relief column dashes upon the Indians, 
or the steel-helmeted foreigners, and smashes them with 
much bloodshed and great despatch. The losses suf 
fered by our own troops under this system usually ap 
pear excessive, and the result always dubious, until 
the hero, or one of his self-sacrificing comrades, cradles 
a heavy machine gun in his arms, or flings a grenade 
into the exact spot to paralyze the whole enemy re 
sistance. 

One sometimes wonders why the movie hero does 
not take a few elementary precautions to save his 
men from ambush, or do a bit of constructive thinking 
hefore hostile bullets start cracking past his ears. To a 
military realist, the screen star’s criminal carelessness 
takes most of the romantic edge off the final scenes, 
where the medal is pinned on and the heroine em 
braced. The film director, of course, is primarily in 
terested in what he thinks is drama; he does not give a 
rap about tactics or common sense. 

There rises, nevertheless, a very common question: 
in the face of a dangerous and unexpected situation, 
how can a unit leader take time for an estimate, a plan, 
and the issue of orders? 

With an intelligent and well-trained commander 
there is a continuous estimate of the situation, and the 
forming of tentative plans and orders to meet any sud 
den emergency. Even in a totally unforeseen situation, 
in estimate and a plan do not necessarily take much 
time for an experienced person. Our daily lives are 
illed with situations, both simple and complex, which 
we think over and act upon without realizing that we 
go through a logical mental process before we solve 
them. 

Consider Second Lieutenant H. E. Shell. Returning 
to the post after a pleasant week-end and in haste to 
make the deadline of Monday’s drill call, he selects as 
4 mission, or objective, the passing of a motorized snail 
who clogs the highway in his front. Looking at the road 
ahead, he rapidly calculates certain factors which will 
help or defeat his purpose. The enemy is represented 
by the car he wishes to pass, and by another coming 
trom the opposite direction. Either is capable of kill- 
ing him. He estimates their relative speed, where each 
will be on the road a few seconds later, and considers 
the possibility that one or both drivers may suddenly 





step on the gas. A glance into the rear-vision mirror 
shows that no car is immediately behind him, and he 
checks the terrain on both sides of the highway on the 
lookout for a blind side-road which might suddenly dis 
gorge a third machine or a farmer's wagon. He balances 
the adverse factors against the known pick-up and ma 
neuverability of his own car. He gives thought to the 
traction on the road surface, and to the width of the dirt 
shoulders on each side. 

Gold-barred Shell, who has driven for ten years, re 
views every factor in logical sequence, makes his deci 
sion and plan, and pulls abreast of the snail—an elderly 
farmer—perhaps three seconds after the objective oc 
curred to him. As he is the driver, he gives no order 
Were there a Mrs. Shell in the back seat, performing 
all the calculations, her estimate and plan would be 
followed by the combat order: “Harry, speed up and 
pass that old slow poke!” 

Where the situation is less urgent, more time can be 
spent on estimate and plan. Before the purchase of his 
Rambling Rocket, Lieutenant Shell thought long and 
hard of his objective Cownership), the enemy (mess, 
club, post exchange and poker debts), his own forces 

monthly pay, lenient father, doting Aunt Mary, and 
that fifty-dollar loan to Lieutenant Dubb). Special 
features given due weight were possible matrimony, th« 
chances of foreign service, and the attitude of his colo 
nel who takes a narrow and bigoted view of fast cars 
and second lieutenants. 

Were Lieutenant Shell, in the two cited examples, 
to act without logical process ol thought, he would 
come to serious grief and perhaps a military funeral 
Therefore, it behooves him and his brother officers to 
apply the same mental rules they use in ordinary life 
to military situations and battlefield problems. Ability 
to give effective combat orders is essential to a com 
mander of any grade, and a good order cannot be pro 
duced without an estimate of the situation and a formu 
lated plan. 

A combat order Cin the strict sense of the manmial, a 
field order), whether oral or written, follows a five 
paragraph sequence. This is an arbitrarily selected 
form, which conveniently locates certain types of in 
formation always in the same relative place. Boiling the 
form down to its skeleton, we have: 

(1) Information of the enemy and of our own sup 
porting troops. 

2) General plan of the commander. 
3) Detailed plan: what each sub-unit will do 
4) Supply and medical. 

(5) Location of commander, or his CP. 

It goes without saying that every commander of a 
combat unit, from the squad up, should be thoroughly 
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acquainted with the standard order form, and should 
practice until use of it becomes second nature. 

Ability to estimate a situation, to devise a plan and 
deliver an order to subordinates is not all, however, 
that is required to begin an action successfully. Many 
comprehensive orders have been issued, based on sound 
plans, only to result in tragic misunderstandings and 
mistakes because the orders were not clear. 

The slaughter of the Light Cavalry Brigade at Bala 
klava probably hinged on the indefinite word “left,” 
which meant one thing if applied to the British front 
and quite another to the Russian. The brigade com- 
mander, Lord Cardigan, selected a different objective 
from the one actually in the mind of the commander 
in-chief; Captain Nolan, delivering the order, was al- 
most immediately killed by a shell, and the Light 
Brigade rode forward into a hail of fire to glory and 
death. 

“Right” and “left” are dangerous terms, and if ap 
plied to a stream, how many can remember whether 
you face downstream or up to determine the right 
bank? They are just as dangerous, and probably more 
so, today as ‘they were in the days of the Six Hundred. 

Several other words and expressions are fraught 
with peril and should never be used: “If possible,” “try 
to hold,” “move at daylight,” and similar vague terms. 


For example, Major Hawk should never be told to cap- 
ture Lone Tree Hill, “if possible.” (Lee sometimes used 
the phrase, but never with conspicuous success.) If 
the regimental commander knew beforehand that the 
attack was impossible, he would not have ordered it; 


therefore, why sow fertile seeds of doubt in Hawk’s 
imagination by two extra and meaningless words? 

“Try to hold” usually implants the idea that the 
assigned defensive mission is impossible of execution. 
The use of this type of expression is illustrated by the 
old story of the captain who addressed his men: “We 
will hold our position as long as we can, snl then 
retreat. As I am a little lame, | am starting now.” 

“Daylight” and “dark” are also indefinite words, and 
poor substitutes for “attack at 4:00 a.m.,” or “the patrol 
will leave CR 405 at 7:30 p.m.” General Pope’s march 
orders for an advance beginning at the “earliest blush of 
dawn” had a poetic flavor, but were no help to subordi- 
nate commanders in coérdinating their advance. Pope, 
incidentally, might have gone down in history as one 
of the better Civil War generals had he been able to 
express his fairly good plans in understandable and 
clear-cut orders. 

Even map locations given in orders may prove mis- 
leading, if the terrain in question contains two different 
hills labeled “607,” or more than one “RJ 320.” In case 


of doubt, coérdinates or additional ground features 


ee 


should be added, to avoid any possible misunderstand 
ing. Placing a main line of resistance along “Snak, 
Creek” may likewise lead to error, if upstream from th, 
map legend the waterway splits into two unmarked 
branches. 

The giver of orders should strive to be brief and cop 
cise, but never at the expense of clarity. Too much 
brevity, and consequent sacrifice of clear meaning, js 
common fault in many instructions issued to small 
units and detachments. To buttress this statement, th. 
case of Lieutenant Periwinkle is cited. Commander of 
a rifle platoon in the maneuver withdrawal west of Rat 
Root River, he has deployed his men on a small hil] 
awaiting a message from the company commander to 
retire still farther south. Three hundred yards away js 
a clump of trees on the west bank of the river, and it 
occurs to Periwinkle that he should station a patrol in 
the covert to block possible Red infiltration past his 
right flank. He accordingly summons Corporal Thistk 
down and snaps out a brief order: “Take your squad 
reconnoiter the woods along the river, and watch for 
the enemy.” 

Thistledown and his nine privates move toward th 
river in patrol formation. The patch of woods, abou: 
fifty yards square, harbors no enemy, but the corporal 
does not stop here, but begins search for a ford over 
the Rat Root. On the opposite shore is a considerabl 
larger expanse of trees and brush, and although Thistk 
down from his present location can both see and 
command the south edge, he has been ordered to 
“reconnoiter the woods along the river,” so recon 
noitering he goes. A ford is discovered, after two scouts 
have taken headers from the slippery rocks; the patro! 
wades across, and plunges into the green mask on the 
far shore. 

Just as the last and getaway man has been sw: allowed 
by the foliage, Periwinkle receives the message to with 
draw. He sends a runner after Thistledown, and leads 
the rest of the platoon southward. The runner searches 
the near wood in vain, and then splashes over the river 
where he loses the upper casing of his new bi-piect 
helmet. After some exploration and much shouting, he 
locates the patrol. 

In haste to rejoin the retiring platoon which now 
has a twenty ‘minute start, Thistledown forgets what he 
learned in NCO school about patrol technique in 
stream crossings, and his whole detachment is am 
bushed and captured by a Red force that has jus! 
reached the west-bank woods. The maneuver chie! 
umpire is a highly realistic individual, and the prisoner 
spend the next week inside a barbed-wire stockade 
while Lieutenant Periwinkle goes through the cam 
paign, minus one-third of his platoon. 
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An order like the following would have saved Thistle- 
down and his men from internment, and could have 
been told to the corporal in probably one extra minute 
of the lieutenant’s not-too-valuable time. 

“The enemy may hit us any time from the north or 
east [pointing]. Our platoon may be ordered south in 
a few minutes. With your squad, reconnoiter that 
clump of trees on this side of the river. Remain under 
cover in the trees, and watch north and east, and the 
river bed particularly. If the Reds appear, open fire, 
and send me a runner instantly, telling how strong 
they are. Keep one man w atching this hill. If I wave 
my helmet three times, or the platoon leaves, join me 
immediately with your patrol, using cover and obser 
ing for the enemy while you do so.” 

Periwinkle’s order contains fourteen words, and the 
amended version has one hundred and three. The extra 
words, however, give the patrol leader a clear picture 
of the situation, while the lieutenant’s curt sentence 
does not. 

In the Infantry nowadays, we are very “patrol con- 
scious,” and forever detach squads, half- -squads, trios 
and pairs, at the slightest excuse; sometimes when such 
details are necessary, but more often when they are 

not. We would have less “depleted strength” en- 
counters with the enemy, fewer men lost for hours and 
days, much more help from our aircraft and artillery, if 
we were more frugal with detachments and if the lead- 


ers of these devoted groups received specific instructions 


on where to go, what to do, when to return, and where 
to find the parent headquarters, fifteen minutes or an 
hour hence. If captains, lieutenants and sergeants 
would only realize that a patrol or a squad often needs 
more detailed orders than do the company commanders 
from their battalion CO, we would soon be much 
farther along the road to battlefield efficiency. 

Leaving Periwinkle to his diminished platoon, and 
Thistledown in barbed-wire durance, we now come to 
bigger game: Lieutenant Colonel Steelback and Cap 
tain Tarn, and their adventures in the crossing of Cobra 
River. (Map 1.) 

The riverline, for two days, has been a hard nut for 
the Blue XIII Army Corps to crack, particularly on the 
extreme east flank (sector of the Leapfrog Division), 
where the hostile left rests on Star Ridge and com 
mands the two bridges at Podunk Village. Spurred 
on by the fact of Blue air superiority and the imminent 
displeasure of the corps commander, General Pugg of 
the Leapfrogs decides to hazard a night crossing of the 
Cobra, three miles east of Podunk, and thereby catch 
the hill garrisons above the village from flank and rear. 
Thanks to previous frontal attacks, and a maneuver 
casualty system which refuses to restore umpire-killed 
soldiers immediately to life, the available force for the 
special effort is only one rifle battalion, but the division 
commander thinks that Steelback’s four com panies, 


with the support of a light bombardment squadron, will 
be sufficient for the task. 
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Colonel Steelback, warned of the projected crossing 
twelve hours before, has time for reconnaissance, esti- 
mate, plan and orders. With enough assault boats on 
hand to ferry the battalion in three trips, he decides to 
load near the mouth of a sluggish creek in the woods 
south of the river, from whence it is an easy paddle to 
a sheltered cove on the opposite shore. Using the first 
rifle company across as a covering force, he intends to 
assemble the rest of the battalion in the patch of woods 
west of the landing place. The north bank is fringed 
by a long ribbon of trees, which Steelback selects as an 
avenue of approach to Hill 309. The latter appears 
tenanted by only a small Red observation detachment; 
if the Blues can reach this fishhook eminence unde- 
tected, the enemy on lower Star Ridge will be nicely in 
a tra 

Colonel Steelback distributes a comprehensive field 
order which covers the situation very effectively except 
for the subparagraph under paragraph 3, which refers 
to Company A and its attached platoon of heavy ma- 
chine guns. “ After landing on the north bank, two 
combat patrols of one rifle squad each will be placed on 
the two small hills north and northeast of the crossing 
point, and the remainder of the command will cover the 
assembly area of the battalion in the woods northwest 
of the boat landing from the high ground beyond.” 

We shall skip the preparations for the movement and 
the crossing itself, where no untoward incident occurs, 
and the last soldier sets foot on Red soil, before the 
enemy in Podunk and its environs has any idea of Gen- 
eral Pugg’s surprise party. Instead of watching the 
laden assault boats and the rippling black water, we 
accompany Captain Tarn and A Company, which is 
the covering force and the first outfit ashore. 

Tarn sends out his two combat patrols and a point, 
and leads his long column of files up a quarter mile of 
trail to the crest of Hill 275. There he halts and takes 
counsel with his thoughts. The crossing has taken more 
than the expected time, and enough daylight is now 
present to make even distant terrain features visible. 

The slope has been gentle, and Tarn is scarcely con- 
scious that he has climbed much of a hill. Behind him, 
the river tree-fringe bulges slightly to the northwest of 
the landing, but not into anything that Tarn thinks of 
as “woods.” A thousand yards to his front, however, 
he sees a belt of timber on the eastern slope of Hill 305, 
whose shadowy mask appears more lofty than his pres: 
ent position, and must therefore be, he concludes, “the 
high ground beyond” the battalion assembly area “in 
the woods northwest of the boat landing.” 

Tarn does not send a runner to Colonel Steelback 
for an interpretation of his orders—the battalion com- 
mander has never encouraged that sort of thing from 


ee 


his subordinates—nor does he wait to ponde: 
dom of thrusting out a weak covering force so {1r from 
the boat crossing. Captain Tarn, like the personnel of 
the Light Brigade, does not “reason why”; he resumes 
the advance, in approach-march formation, tow.rd Hil! 
305. 

Some time later, just as the sun edges Over the “x 
line, Private First Class Winterset, at the Red OP op 
Hill 309, is idly scanning the horizon, oy he js 
startled to see blue-denimed enemies slinking over thy 
crest of Hill 305. He searches the area closely, and his 
fieldglasses pick out an officer, three small groups of 
riflemen and a heavy machine gun. Winterset gralx 
the telephone. 

Now a flashback to the tree-bulge near the boat land 
ing. Our lieutenant colonel picked this location as an 
assembly area because the map shows it as a fair-sized 
wood, but recent clearing has whittled it to a mere strip 
The place is adequate with a little crowding; had Cap 
tain Tarn only been given a marked map with the bat 
talion field order, all would still be well. Colonel Stee! 
back, starting the main column on its sheltered river 
bank advance, is now aware that Tarn has gone fa 
ahead of the proper covering position, but does not 
realize the full extent of the damage. 

The column slips like a snake through the band ot 
trees, along a trail which parallels the river, and th 
heavy, wet foliage makes a perfect screen. But un 
fortunately for the Blue Leapfrogs, Private Winterset 
has had prompt response from his telephone call. 

The point is halfway up the tree corridor betwee: 
Hills 305 and 309, when six or eight Red rifles snipx 
rapidly from the front. For several minutes the firing is 
hot; then it slowly recedes to the west, but not fas 
enough to satisfy Colonel Steelback, who sprints for 
ward to overtake the point. He does so in a couple o! 
minutes, to find the men under cover and putting on 
their gas masks. 

“Tear gas, sir,” a coughing sergeant explains. “Only 
the umpires call it mustard and say we can’t advance 

Steelback gets a whiff, and hastily dons his mask 
which gives him something of the appearance of Dra 
ula. He goes ahead to meet an umpire captain waving 
an orange flag. 

“A Red chemical warfare platoon is laying a heavy 
mustard concentration in front of you, Colonel,” the 
umpire announces in a firm, but muffled voice. “I am 
afraid you will have to take to the open. The woods 
and the river bank are full of gas.’ 

Steelback meditates for a few seconds. He is not to 
sure what effect mustard would have on his men if they 
dashed through the concentration; in the wet brush and 
trees, he imagines, it would probably burn the hell 
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them. Besides, his companies are only partly 
ed with masks, and though the mustard is simu- 


ul 


eq I 5 - , . 
lated. the tear gas is real. He gives up the notion of 
bearding the umpires and their orange flags and strides 


hack down the trail. 

8 Company is ordered to quit the trees and advance 
on Hill 309 across the open, which is stubble ground 
and bare of cover. The outfit deploys, advances a hun- 
dred yards, and comes under rifle and machine-gun 
fre from the hill in front. The men flop down, start 
shooting at a range of 500, and begin a series of squad 
rushes. © Company, by Steelback’s direction, obliques 
across the rear of B to extend the attack to the right. 
One of the machine-gun sections on 305 with Captain 
Tarn begins overhead fire. 

At this stage of the action, Steelback remembers the 
light bombardment squadron. The air liaison officer is 
back with the adjutant, and the colonel dispatches by 
runner a hastily written message: “Request immediate 
support against enemy riflemen and machine gunners 
on hill to the front.” 

This cryptic message finds Lieutenant Wing and his 
radio operators just north of the tree-fringe and a little 
way up the south slope of Hill 305. Wing is on liaison 
duty for the first time; his knowledge of infantry tactics 
is sketchy, and neither Colonel Steelback nor his 
harassed adjutant has been helpful in explaining the 
situation. Wing cannot see the advance in the stubble 
field, but he does hear firing higher up on Hill 305; he 
happens to be facing north and jumps to the conclusion 
that the ridge above him is the area to be attacked. 

Ten minutes elapse. B and C Companies make little 
progress in the teeth of a cross-fire which the Reds have 
opened from the farm buildings along the road. Colo- 
nel Steelback is a dynamo of energy. He personally 
superintends the placing of D Company's machine 
guns and mortars on the southeast slope of Hill 305, 
and he sends the adjutant with orders for Captain Tarn 
to assemble his company and attack, via the orchard, 
the enemy in the farm inclosure. 

Now comes over the first bomber flight. Hill 305, 
the radio-designated target, fairly teems with life. Half 
the bombload—eight-ounce flourbags substituting for 
fragmentation bombs—sails down on the heavy-weapons 
support which Colonel Steelback has thoughtfully pro- 
vided for his fire-swept assault companies. The bags are 
not hard to dodge, but one of them does land with a 
solid whack on the bald head of the Leapfrog Division 
chief umpire. Colonel Flagge, who chose to remove his 
helmet a few seconds before the impact, thereafter 
adopts a very partisan attitude toward both Blue air and 
ground forces, although the bomb distribution probably 


warrants his eighty-per-cent casualty assessment. . 





The second trio of planes strikes higher on the hill, 
and wreaks machine-gun and bomb havoc on Captain 
Tarn’s assembled platoons, who have just been formed 
preparatory to the jumpoff against the farm. The third 
flight, however, leaves the most lasting impression. The 
ships carry tanks of molasses, in place of more lethal 
chemical agents, and the laundry problem of Company 
A promptly becomes acute. The maledictions hurled 
at the pilots are heartfelt, but impotent. 

The reaction of Private Bullfinch is typical. A Ver 
mont lad, he is very fond of hotcakes drenched with 
real maple syrup. Since selective service put him in 
uniform he has learned to take his cakes with anything, 
even molasses, but day before yesterday a failure in the 
supply service provided neither butter nor sweetening 
for the overcooked batter. Now Bullfinch has the 
molasses, plenty of it, from neck to heel, but all he can 
think of in the absence of ball cartridges is a rock of 
just the right size to hit the next wing or propeller. 

The squadron is soon back with the second half of 
the load, before the ground radio can explain the faux 
pas committed, and the planes are greeted by blank fire, 
stones, dirt clods, anything that the Doughboys find 
ready to hand. The army commander later terms this 
“unsportsmanlike conduct,” but as Bullfinch expresses 
it, “The Old Man never had to comb molasses out of a 
wool shirt.” 

The maneuver against Podunk ends in complete fail 
ure, although even the Reds admit they would have 
been caught off guard, if Tarn’s outfit on Hill 305 had 
not tipped them off on the coming thrust. Lieutenant 
Colonel Steelback is the principal victim of the affair, 
and also the chief villain: neither his orders to Captain 
Tarn, nor the message to Lieutenant Wing were clear 
and definite, and the consequences of these two blun 
ders were repulse and defeat. 

Ridicule of bad combat orders is not of itself con 
structive criticism. Neither does it help already over 
worked commanders to advocate immediate regimental, 
battalion and company schools to teach everyone from 
lieutenant colonels to privates the contents of the Staff 
Officer's Manual. Estimate of the situation, plans and 
orders must be taught the same way that other basic 
and important things are taught nowadays, when you 
can and how you can, to groups where some men know 
a little of the subject, and others know nothing. In 
struction in orders should not be placed in one tight 
little compartment of military training, but given to 
subordinates in connection with other phases of com 
bat teaching, an hour here, an hour there. 

Indoors by map, outdoors on the ground, practical 
examples should be used and longwinded monologs 
avoided. The instructor, platoon or company com 
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mander, should outline the instruction to be covered, 
then produce a simple terrain or map situation, and 
allow ten or fifteen minutes for each individual to study 
out an estimate and a plan. Then several of the group 
should be called upon for solutions, and one plan 
adopted as the base for an order. Another five minutes 
can be allotted to prepare an order to carry out the plan; 
after which others of the class are required to give the 
order, exactly as they would under battle conditions. If 
the situation involves a squad, the person giving the 
order should announce it to a real squad picked out of 
the class; if a platoon is concerned, members of the 
group should represent the squad leaders. Every word 
of the order must be spoken in loud enough tones for 
all men in the group to hear. 

The same system can be used for an officer group, 
say an hour-long assembly of the battalion officers, 
while the companies and platoons carry on other train- 
ing under their NCO’s. 

Initial attempts at this type of instruction often re- 
quire much leading by the hand, and some of the re 
sults may be disappointing. But in the long run the 
effort: will pay big dividends, as every officer who has 
tried it will be glad to testify. And there can hardly be 
too much of such practice. 

Once an order is prepared on paper, or formed in 
the mind of the commander for oral delivery, the dis- 
tribution of the order, or the methods used in announc- 
ing it to subordinates will usually be of vital importance. 
The best order ever devised is worthless if the contents 
do not reach the sub-unit leaders in time for them to 
carry out their assigned missions. Prompt distribution 
of orders was a necessity even in the pike and match- 
lock wars and the speedier, higher-pressure battles of 
today make the quick transmission of instructions many 
times more essential. 

The best method of all, if time and the situation 
pe rmit, is the assembly of the subordinates concerned: 
in the regiment, the staff and the battalion command- 
ers; with the company, the platoon leaders; for the 
squad or patrol, every man in the unit. Under this 
arrangement, all listen to the same order, and each has 
a chance to ask or hear questions which may explain 
an indefinite point, some sentence or phrase where the 
commander’s meaning is not clear. 

Group meetings, however, are apt to be the excep- 
tion and not the rule for regimental and lower-echelon 
orders. Time may not allow the bringing together of 
all subordinates; the tactical situation may hold some 
of them with their troops, or the commander may be in 
too dangerous a locality to risk an assembly of his key 
a Orders must then be issued in different 
fashion: by the commander direct to each subordinate 
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in turn by personal visit, radio or telephone; through 
the medium of staff officers, runners and me Senger 
or by a combination of several, or all these methods 

Three situations now enter the narrative: the firs s 
a problem in the transmission of orders by a corporal 
to his squad; the second deals with a battalion com 
mander; while the last brings a full colonel into the 
picture. 

Corporal Penguin and seven privates form a comb: 
patrol on a hill overlooking Sucker Branch; their mis 
sion to delay the enemy at two crossings a hundred 
yards apart: a new W PA bridge and an old dam of 
timbers and beams, relic of a sawmill which stood ther 
in the long-ago logging days. Penguin estimates the 
situation, decides on a plan and announces it in a brief 
but complete field order to his grouped command in ; 
brush clump on the hilltop. The riflemen wiggle into 
position : two on the right cover the dam; four others 
scan the bridge sector; one at the center watches the far 
bank between the crossings. 

In half an hour the enemy appears, and bullets 
whine over the branch. Fire and slow infiltration get 
the opposition nothing but casualties in forcing the 
bridge, though Penguin is compelled to put all but on 
rifleman against the hostile effort. Then an oak thicket 
high up on the farther bank quivers with the blast of 
two automatic rifles, and Penguin decides to shift again 
his firing defense. 

The fusillade drowns his voice. There is neither 
time nor cover for a squad assembly for new orders 
Penguin crawls to unoccupied Jones and sets him firing 
on the oak thicket. Edging along to the other men in 
succession, he keeps four rifles on the bridge, shooting 
at a faster rate, and turns the other two to help Jones 
on the automatic-rifles target. These are fragmentan 
orders, delivered to each subordinate by the commande: 
in person. 

With assurance to the reader that Corporal Penguin 
and his men come unscathed through the Sucker 
Branch skirmish, we shall desert them for Major Byng. 
who on a different day in another place, with his ad 
vance-guard battalion crashes head-on into a deter 
mined and stronger enemy. We find Byng, like Pen 
guin, on top of a hill, with two staff officers, the heavy 
weapons company commander, and runners, w atching 
the leading rifle company astride the road ahe ad, and 
firing valiantly on the foe. The major’s plan in a nut 
shell is to hold in position with the first company, and 
throw B and C Companies into the right and left of it 
on two small hills which command the flats where the 
enemy is now extending. The ridge where Byng 
crouches behind a rock will be a fire base for the gums 
and mortars of Company D. 
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COMBAT ORDERS 








[ransmission of orders? Oral to the heavy-weapons 
commander and the staff officers, one of whom delivers 
the instructions to the captain of B, while the fellow 
battalion brasshat performs the same service for Com- 
pany C. A written message is sent to the commander 
of hotly-engaged A, and the order is distributed. 

Now to jump to Colonel Benchmark, in a tougher 
fight than either Major Byng or Corporal Penguin. 
Two battalions of the regiment and a supporting bat- 
talion of field artillery have come up Ocean Road, to 
occupy a defensive position on the division left flank, 
south of Christmas Corners. Through a mistake in 
orders, the covering force of mechanized cavalry is five 
miles behind the infantry-artillery team, and shortly 
after daylight, when the command is ill-prepared for 
a stunning shock, the enemy smashes down the road 
and the beaches, and rolls most of the Doughboys back 
into the battery positions and the regimental CP. 

Sorely-beset Colonel Benchmark turns to the radio. 
His 3d Battalion, for reasons which need not concern 
us here, is marching north on the unimproved road a 
mile east of the main highway. A belt of woods shuts 
off quick messenger service, and no wire is in, but Colo 
nel Benchmark is lucky enough to get Major Swift on 
the walkie-talkie and issue him an urgent order to 
counterattack immediately against the enemy flank and 
rear. (Map 2.) 

Swift is at RJ 113 with Captain Company I, whose 
advance party is near the junction, with the head of 
the support three hundred yards in rear. Farther south 
on the road and enjoying the hourly wait is the battal- 
ion main body in order, Companies K, M and L. Lieu- 
tenant Pike, adjutant, is with his commanding officer. 

Major Swift makes a hasty estimate of the situation 
and decides on his plan of action. Company I will push 
up the road at once toward Chistmas Corners and at- 
tack the enemy wherever found. K, with one machine- 
gun platoon of M attached, will attack via the trail. 
Company L, in battalion reserve and accompanied by 
Major Swift, follows I on the road. Company M, less 
one platoon, will establish a battalion base of fire on 
the ridge southeast of the village. 

Major Swift gives the order direct to Captain Com 
pany I, while Lieutenant Pike hurries back with in- 
structions to send the other company commanders to RJ 
113, and to start all troops moving to the front. As fast 
as each captain reaches the junction, he receives the 
battalion oral order, so no time is wasted in the advance. 
Captain Company I sends a runner to the point 








































































commander, warning him of enemy proximity, and 
directing him to move ahead on the road to the edge of 


the woods and there remain in observation. Another 
runner goes down the column to summon the platoon 
leaders, who are given their orders at the head of the 
company while it is in motion to the front. Platoon 
commanders follow the same system with their squad 
leaders, and these, in turn, orient their men, whiie the 
undelayed column comes closer and closer to the bat- 
talion battlefield. 

Similar methods are used in the other companies, 
and whatever may happen at Christmas Corners, no 
time has been wasted in going to the rescue of the 
hard-pressed regiment. 

Today, in the smaller infantry units there is usually 
either complacent ignorance of the technique of com 
bat orders, or a prevalent feeling that the subject is too 
academic for practical fighting men; that it belongs in 
the upper strata of military operations, in the staffs of 
the division, the corps and the army. 

Some armies imbued with the same notion are no 
longer doing business in the Second World War. 
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Fate played one of its tragic tricks on France in 1935 
when into the office of Vice President of the Supreme 
War Council at No. 4 Boulevard des Invalides, just 
vacated by General Maxime Weygand, walked a short, 
greyish officer: ‘Maurice Gustave Gamelin. Weygand’s 
retirement from the control of the French Army at the 
age of sixty-eight was a inilitary event of more than 
average importance. Famed as the military brain and 
alter ego of Marshal Foch (who left the advice: “Call 
Weygand if trouble comes”), Weygand was long re- 
garded as the symbol of France’s military supremacy. It 
was known that the retiring commander-in-chief was 
not enthusiastic about his successor and would have 
preferred General Alphonse Georges, but that was 
often true of commanding officers and their successors. 
Time had not yet healed the wounds of the bitter war 
time quarrels between French generals. Weygand was 
a Foch man, Gamelin a Joffre man. Joffre’s treatment of 
Foch just before his own retirement in 1916 (Foch was 
placed on the inactive list on the grounds of ill health) 
had never been forgiven. Even after both marshals 
were dead their widows passed each other on the street 
without speaking. Weygand may have preferred 
Georges (who had worked with both Pétain and Foch) 
not because he loved Pétain more but Joffre less. 

On his record Gamelin seemed to possess all the 
formal qualifications for his important office. From a 
professional standpoint he appeared to be the most ac- 
complished officer in France—or in Europe for that mat- 
ter. Had he assumed command of the French military 
establishment at a less critical time, he doubtless would 
have carried his brightly-burnished professional reputa- 
tion with him to the security of the grave. Instead, it 
was his destiny to face one of the few great revolution- 
ary changes in military methods and concepts with the 
weapons and concepts of an earlier and happier day. As 
a result, the story of his leadership in 1939-40 is one of 
disaster for the country he loved. 

Gamelin came from a military family. His father, 
Zephirin Auguste Gamelin, served in the wars of the 
Second Empire, was wounded at Solferino, and ulti- 
mately rose to the rank of Comptroller General of the 
French Army. Maurice was born within the shadow of 
the War Ministry at No. 262 Boulevard St. Germain 
in Paris, in 1872. His education was given a strong 
Catholic bent in College Stanislas where he fell under 
the influence of Henri Cardinal Baudillart. He dem- 
onstrated a taste for philosophy and a talent for memory 
work which enabled him to graduate first in his class of 
449 from St. Cyr in 1893. For three years he served in 
the 3d Regiment of the Trailleurs Algériens and put in 


an additional three years in the cartographical section of 


the Army Geographic Service. Here he dey, oped 
fondness for painting and an interest in the topographi 
cal features of the French frontiers. As captain of a 
company of chasseurs a pied he was detailed to th, 
Ecole de Guerre where Foch was making a name fo, 
himself as the foremost lecturer on French militan 
problems. Gamelin’s record at St. Cyr and his promis 
ing showing at the Ecole de Guerre brought him to th 
attention of Joffre, whose star was rising in the French 
military firmament. In 1906 Joffre, commanding th. 
6th Division in Paris, made Gamelin his orderly officer 
He stayed with Joffre when Joffre rose to the Vice 
Presidency of the Supreme War Council in 1911. He 
was thus prepared to play a conspicuous rdle in the 
events of 1914. 

Employing the tenacious memory he had developed 
at College Stanislas by memorizing ten lines of prose 
each night before retiring, Gamelin made himself mas 
ter of the military literature on Napoleon. It was wideh 
believed that he could repeat verbatim every order the 
Emperor ever issued. Such erudition was uncommon 
even in an army which made a fetish of the study of 
Napoleon. Two years’ service with the line from 1912 
to 1914 made him available for staff duty when the 
crisis came. In 1914, Gamelin was a trim, sleek, taci 
turn, quick-witted major of forty-two who had given 
considerable study to the problem of countering a Ger 
man attack from the direction of Belgium. Joffre loved 
to have sharp-witted young men around him, possibl 
as a foil for his own ponderous mental processes. H 
brought Gamelin (“one of my red corpuscles”) back to 
his staff in August, 1914. 

The events of August and early September gave 
Gamelin a chance to utilize his early study on a German 
attack from the direction of Belgium. Plan XVII, the 
French program which called for a concentric advance 
by the French First and Fifth Armies in a brutal and 
relentless manner (l'offensive brutale et a l'outrance 
broke down with heavy losses in the face of machin: 
guns and artillery. With the apparently irresistible 
force of an avalanche the gigantic armies of Kluch 
(First) and Bulow (Second) rolled through Belgium 
into northern France. Berthelot was Joffre’s chief o 
staff, but it was Gamelin who on August 25 wrote the 
famous Instruction No. 2 which admitted that th 


French plan of offensive war had failed and which an 
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tal and nounced the general plan of building up a sufhicient 4. He urged that the counterattack be delivered the 
(trance force on the French left wing to menace the German _ next day. Illustrating his points on a huge operations 
nachin« right when the time arrived for the counterattack. For map Gamelin raised his voice (a thing uncommon with 
esistible more than a week the victorious German armies rolled him) and firmly declared: “Now it is the time to bottl 

Kluch on driving before them what appeared to be “the beaten them up!” Joffre pleaded for greater delay so that the 
sel gium French armies.” By September 4 it was apparent not Germans might be more definitely drawn into the trap 
hief a only to Galliéni, Military Governor of Paris, but also But when reports from French army commanders and 
rote the to Gamelin that Kluck’s force would not env elop Paris, the BEF gave some hope for an early offensive action, 
hat the and that the time had come to throw Maunoury’s — Joffre asked Gamelin to prepare the decisive Instruction 
rich an French Sixth Army which was concentrating at Meaux No. 6. It called for a general attack by all armies on 


against Kluck’s flank. Though historians have found September 6. 


it dificult to determine just who was responsible for The complicated story of how the German armies 

the famous Marne maneuver, Joffre’s Memoirs make it blundered into the Marne defeat out of the feeble hands 
4 i 

clear that Gamelin understood the situation fully and of Moltke into the irresponsible hands of a Lieutenant 


explained it to a group of officers in his presence at the Colonel von Hentsch who presided over the destiny of 
operations room of General Headquarters on September the German Empire from the 6th to the 9th of Septem 
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ber, has often been told. When the haggard German 
troops recoiled on September 9 from the menace of the 
advancing British Expeditionary Force and French 
Fifth Army, the “miracle” of the Marne raised Joffre to 
the stature of a hero, and long after Joffre had fallen 
from power it shaped the career of Gamelin. 

Gamelin’s first rewards were the rank of lieutenant 
colonel and the post of Chief of the Bureau of Opera- 
tions. After the failure of the French offensives in the 
spring and summer of 1915, Gamelin urged Joffre to 
create a large mass of reserves to exploit future antici- 
pated successes. The long-hoped-for and repeatedly an 
nounced “breakthrough” of the German line never ma- 
terialized. But there was a mass of forty or more French 
divisions available when the German attack came at 
Verdun. The existence of this reserve made the success- 
ful but costly defense of Verdun possible, and it en- 
abled Joffre to think in broad terms when the British 
needed help on the Somme. But the “blood bath” of 
Verdun and the Allied failure at the Somme brought 
Joffre into eclipse. He was replaced by the eloquent, 
mercurial, thrusting Nivelle. As a consequence Game- 
lin’s position on the staff became insecure and he took 
command of a brigade. He distinguished himself in 
the stubborn fighting of the Somme, rising to the rank 
of brigadier general in December, 1916. From 1917 to 
1918 he commanded the 9th Division. 

In the critical days of 1918 Gamelin made the repu 
tation of a tough, imperturbable, tenacious, fighting 
commander. The 9th Division was thrown into the 
breach when the German offensive threatened to drive 
a wedge between the British and French forces on 
March 23. For three days his division held up the ad 
vance of six German divisions. In the confused fighting 
he commanded a makeshift force of French and British 
infantry divisions and seven squadrons of cavalry. He 
impressed the troops as being a cautious, economical 
commander who attained his objectives with minimum 
losses by a meticulous regard for terrain, artillery prepa 
ration, and human factors. His philosophical calm in 
spired confidence. “There is nothing to be gained by 
getting angry with things,” he used to say, “it is a mat 
ter of indifference to them.” He seemed to agree with 
Haldane that “things military must be learned not from 
the generals but from the philosophers.” By the time 
the war ended he also made a distinguished record as a 
fighting commander. He had also taken a vital part in 
the staff operations early in the war. At no stage in his 
well-rounded career had he committed an obvious error 
in judgment. He was destined for rapid postwar pro 
motion. tI 


When the German armies collapsed in November, 
1918, the prestige of the German military system col- 
lapsed with it. Brazil, which had previously sought the 
services of German military missions, now asked for 
French officers. In 1919 Gamelin was selected to head 
a French military mission there and stayed in South 
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America from 1919 until 1925. This gave him a bach 
ground of foreign travel and the international! outloo} 
essential for a superior officer. In September of 199s 
he was detailed to the French command in Syria where 
he faced the problem of quelling a revolt of the Druses 
One of his first tasks was to relieve a French Outpost 
besieged at Soueida. His manner was so deliberate and 
his preparations so thorough that one correspondent 
wrote in a sarcastic vein: “General Gamelin now has 
more troops than the entire population of Druses, men, 
women, and children—when he gets reénforcements 
he may perhaps attack.” Six months of campaigning 
and bombardment of Damascus which killed |.499 
civilians brought peace to Syria. 

Gamelin came back to France in 1928 as a COrps com 
mander. He was appointed deputy chief of staff and 
in 1931 he became chief of staff. His succession to 
Weygand as Vice President of the Supreme War Coun. 
cil and commander-in-chief designate in case of war 
was almost automatic in 1935. He was then regarded 
as the most scholarly, accomplished, and competent pro 
fessional so!dier on the active list. His mastery of all the 
topographical features of the French frontiers and its 
road systems was absolute. His acquaintance with the 
senior officers of the army was such that he could name 
and recognize every officer with the rank of colonel or 
above. His colorless personality and complete indiffer 
ence to politics made him a popular choice to succeed 
Weygand. 

Simultaneously with Gamelin’s assumption of su 
preme command the German rearmament program be 
gan; Italy was already embarked upon a program of im 
perialist expansion. The situation was one of increasing 
hazard for France. Gamelin had to deal. with rapidly 
changing ministries, general strikes, Left Front folly, 
and a foreign policy as torturous as it was pusillanimous 
In the comparative madhouse of flux the army was the 
one solid national element in French society. It alone 
could have brought national security back to its rightful 
place as the first objective of the government. But the 
voices of the soldiers had to be more resolute, their 
vision clear. If professional advice was repeatedly of 
fered, with clear warnings given as to the danger facing 
the state, and were repeatedly ignored—there was al 
ways the honorable course of resignation. 

It cannot be said that Gamelin was unaware of the 
growing dangers of the military situation. German and 
Italian military preparations were of such vast and open 
character that they could be and were described with 
fair accuracy by the European and American press cor 
respondents. One did not need the services of a military 
attaché. Even so bookish a college professor as the 
American ambassador to Berlin could gauge the poten 
tial menace of Nazi war preparations. Pikestaff plain, 
too, were the implications of doctrinal changes in the 
application of industry and mechanics to war. Field 
trials in the Spanish Civil War were not for the Fascists 
alone. As a student Gamelin should have been among 
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ACADEMIC SOLDIER 


The existence of the Maginot Line gave Gamelin’s military thinking the appearance of soundness. 


the first to see the menace inherent in the fanatical and 
lemonic character of the Nazi system of thought. 
Gamelin did, of course, take steps to meet the dangers 


of a collision with the rearmed Reich. But the steps 


taken were dictated by the military experience of 1918. 
He approved the completion of the Maginot Line and 
unsuccessfully urged its extension to the sea. When 
this advice was refused, he did not resign despite the 
fact that a defensive war was his main military concept 
He attempted to offset the French numerical inferiority 
vis-a-vis Germany by extending the period of military 
service from one year to two. In simple terms this meant 
that he still looked at military problems as something to 
be solved by numbers. He did not see new doctrines, 
individualistic training concepts, the application of ma 
chinery to war, new coordination of air and ground 
forces, as means of gaining equality or even qualitative 
Supe riority over an enemy of potentially greater num 
ders 


Lest the obvious snap-judgment observation be raised 


that these are the counsels of perfection easy to make in 
the clear light of afterknowledge, I can only say that my 
library is full of foreign and American military journals 
which printed millions of words on just these subjects 
it that time. There is little or no evidence to show that 
Gamelin took seriously the significant postwar German 
military literature such as General Gréner’s Der Feld 


heer Wider Willen and other treatises on German 
strategy. Nor did he give more than passing attention 
to the prophetic book of Colonel Charles de Gaulle, 
Vers L’Armée de Métier, which advanced the claim of 
mechanized forces, or Paul Reynaud’s Le Probléme 
Militaire Francaise. So great was his faith in the “in 
comparable” infantry of France (armed with almost “a 
identical we: apons of 1918) that Gamelin allowed his 
country to repeat Ludendorff’s error of making trucks to 
Carry the troops rather than masses of tanks and planes 
to give them a chance for survival after they arrived 
where he wanted them to fight. Even if he could be 
excused for overlooking the havoc which enemy avia 
tion could wreak on columns of entrucked infantry after 
Guadalajara, he still had eight months to think it over 
after the Polish campaign. 

The existence of the Maginot Line gave Gamelin’s 
military thinking the appearance of soundness. He 
strongly supported the concept of a defensive war and 
took comfort in General Chauvineau’s dictum: “The 
attack must have three times as many infantry effectives, 
six times as much artillery, and twelve times as much 
ammunition, if it hopes to dominate the defense.” He 
did not believe that the German Army had developed 
new and effective means of breaking through the forti 
fications in the west. The war which he foresaw 
promised to be a long-drawn-out struggle of attrition in 
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which the French armies and fortified positions would 
contain the German armies until the British blockade 
accomplished its mission of strangulation and exhaus 
tion. 

The military reorganization of 1938 in France point 
ed toward a preparation for this kind of a conflict. A 
single Committee of National Defense was set up Cov 
ering land, sea and air forces, and representing the eco- 
nomic and financial elements of the nation. As chief of 
staff to Da'ladier, who attempted to achieve this coér- 
dination, Gamelin was in a position to influence the 
whole range of French preparation for war. His crystal- 
clear academic discussions with the members of the 
Committee of National Defense, his orderly reports and 
minutes enabled him to dominate the organization. He 
towered over the less well-informed members of the 
committee like a well-prepared professor over a class of 
sophomores. Gamelin’s chief opposition in the com 
mittee came from Admiral Jean Darlan whose halting, 
fragmentary, salt-water language was an excellent cover 
for his growing political ambitions. 

Gamelin’s relations with Georges, who was to serve 
as commander of the armies in France in event of war, 
soon became complicated by the top-heavy military or 
ganization set up. Gamelin was to be Generalissimo of 
the Allied forces in France and responsible for land and 
air operations in all theaters. Prewar calculations en 
visaged him as a sort of super-Foch with Georges com- 
manding the armies on the German frontier as Pétain 
had done under Foch in 1918. But because no war de 
veloped immediately on the Italian, African, or Syrian 
fronts and Poland collapsed, both Gamelin and Georges 
became in effect commanders in France. The separa 
tion of the French General Staff into three divisions lo 
cated at Meaux, La Ferté-sous-Jouarre, and Vincennes 
did not help matters any. Rivalry between the two men 
was bound to develop under these circumstances. 

If French military preparations for war were open to 
question in the realm of intellect and doctrine, there is 
less room for question over the state of material prepara- 
tion. In the matter of light artillery the French Army 
was supreme in the period from 1914-1918. But in 
1939 the French field artillery, even when modernized, 
was out of date. The artillery-ammunition situation was 
even more critical. Shells were scarce and prolonged 
controversy over the type of fuze desired held up the 
production of everything heavier than 75-mm. shell. 
Similar professional squabbles over the type of fuze for 
antiaircraft shell limited the effectiveness of this arm. 
It might be well to add, for whatever warning value it 
may 7 that this intensely interesting professional 
debate over fuzes was in fact about to be settled at the 
time of the armistice with Germany in June 1940! The 
experiences in Spain had shown that the French 
37-mm. antitank gun did not possess the penetration re- 
quired. But the 47-mm. gun which was to replace it 
had virtually no stock of ammunition. French efforts 
to devise a perfect land mine for antitank protection 
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failed. The improvisations resorted to proved 
what improvisations always prove to be in mo 
fare—totally ineffective. 

The French tanks were excellent, but there was pp 
effective organization on larger than a divisional basic 
and no clear cut doctrine on their employment as sych 
Trucks were available to haul infantry but they wep 
not available to transport tanks. The individual fighting 
capacity of the French tank was higher than that of the 
average German tank of its own weight. But main 
tenance service, especially refueling, had not been 
worked out on the scale of continuous service which the 
situation soon demanded. There was certainly nothing 
like the preparation which enabled the German panger 
divisions to keep rolling day after day from Sedan to 
Dunkirk. It has been reported that one excellent French 
tank unit in the scrambled fighting on the Somme wa; 
reduced to the “injun-fighting” tactics of covered-wagon 
days and forced to form an immobile hollow circle for 
want of fuel in the logistic breakdown that followed th 
unexpected character of the war. French military avia 
tion, which was the most formidable in Europe in 1935. 
was allowed to fall to a poor fourth in 1939 well below 
that of Germany, Italy, and Britain. 

I think it was the late Webb Miller who made the 
satirical observation: “The French Army is perfecth 
prepared in 1939—for the war of 1914,” and it became 
thoroughly familiar to the cliché-conscious make-up edi 
tors before the outbreak of war. But the military “ex 
perts” continued to rate the French Army as the “finest 
in Europe” right up to the crash. The newspapermen 
were not experts- -but they knew better! 


Ill 


When Germany occupied the Rhineland in 1936, 
Gamelin is said to have offered to drive them out if 
Prime Minister Sarraut would consent to general mo 
bilization. He was not prepared to act against the 
30,000 German troops in the area without placing the 
whole French military machine on a war basis. He was 
also unwilling to risk the occupation of the Saar as a 
counter-measure. If the Second Great War did not 
begin then, it began, according to Liddell Hart, when 
Italy and Germany gave active assistance to General 
Franco in July 1936. The formation of the Rome 
Berlin Axis on November 1, 1936, ended forever the 
possibility of dealing with the Reich alone. From this 
time on Gamelin had to count on a war of two fronts. 

Gamelin strongly supported the maintenance 0 
France's alliances even when these were being under 
mined by diplomatic events over which he had no con 
trol. He preferred to fight at the time of Munich rather 
than see the bastion of Czechoslovakia and her thir 
divisions surrendered. He is said to have urged that the 
maximum concessions given to Hitler safeguard the 
main line of Czech fortifications, her strategic railways, 
and armament factories. But the appeasers had their 
way. Nine months after Munich Gamelin came to the 
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So the German assault in the west had to be faced with the concepts and weapons of an earlier day. 
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conclusion that this surrender had tipped the balance 
against France, since by this time the Siegfried Line 
had progressed to a point where it made the prospect of 
military pressure on the Reich unpromising. He re 

garded the loss of the Czech war material and armament 
plants as more serious than the loss of her thirty divi 
sions. Until August 23, 1939, there was still room for 
hope that the vast forces of Russia might be turned 
against the Axis. But the German-Russian non-aggres 
sion pact swept that prospect aside. With its signature 
the calculations based upon a two-front war against 
Germany vanished. Poland could no longer be saved. 

Like Joffre in 1914, Gamelin gave the impression of 
utter confidence and serenity in the crisis of 1939. To 
a public alarmed at the prospect of seeing the French 
Army bleed itself white on the Siegfried position, he 
gave assurance that he did not intend to begin the war 
with a Verdun battle. This gave the impression that he 
had another less costly and more promising alternative 
in mind. Isolated from the impending harsh realities 
of war in his headquarters in Paris, and later in the 
Keep of Vincennes surrounded by his personal staff of 
fifteen officers adept at flattery and skilled in the ritual 
of idol worship, he presided over the mobilization of 
the French army like “imperturbable military 
Buddha.” 

Under the hot sun of a late summer the mobilization 
of the French Army was completed without molestation 
from the enemy. The new British Expeditionary Force 
took up its position in France in the period of false calm 
and the two armies marked time while Poland was 
struck down in a three-weeks’ campaign by the amaz- 
ingly effective coérdinate action of the Luftwaffe and 
the German armored forces. The press of the Allied 
countries treated the uninterrupted mobilization of 
Franco-British forces in France as if it in itself assured 
ultimate victory. 

Since it was impossible to go to the aid of Poland, 
many voices were raised in France urging that action 
should be taken to define Italy’s position, and if hostile 
to strike her down while the Germans were still occu- 
pied in the east. Gamelin did not favor opening new 
fronts. He was content to perch au balcon at the head 
of the Alpine passes and await developments. When 
Weygand advocated the opening of a front in the 
Balkans, he opposed this on the grounds that German 
numerical superiority and interior lines would render 
this dangerous. He wanted to confine operations to 
western Europe which would force the Germans to at- 
tack the Allied fortified lines in the west. 

Because of the German air supremacy Gamelin 
vetoed the British proposal to bomb German synthetic 
gasoline plants for fear of reprisals. Thus the air stale 
mate develo along with the “sitzkrieg” on the 
ground. The full force of the German air power re- 
mained a secret until the attack of May 10, a circum- 
stan¢e that worked in favor of the enemy. Boredom 
as thick as night fell upon the front. It was not dispelled 
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by Gamelin’s super-cautious advance into the 
land between the Maginot and Siegfried lin, 
Saarbrucken. One supremely apt picture of 

tion in the west reached the press and picture n 
of the world. It showed a French poilu slump 
chair in the midst of a wood behind the front lines. } 
automatic rifle on the ground in front of him, on }. 
face the unforgettable impression of utter bored 
purposelessness. 
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“Experts” were careful to point oy; 


that the apparent shiftless appearance of the Frenc 
troops, their dog-eared, untidy uniforms, and amatey; 
ish looking camps, their carelessly constructed bar 
cades over which ancient Hotchkiss machine guns 
pointed with faint menace at the empty skies, were ql 


al 
marks of a veteran, battle-worth, 
army. 


competent, cagey, 
Gamelin was apparently not disturbed or impressec 
by the rapid collapse of Poland. The social and militan 
weaknesses of the Polish state in his opinion made jt 
impossible to draw useful military lessons from | 
defeat. A single small pamphlet on German tactics ji 
the Polish campaign was circulated in the French army 
but it was not backed by action on the part of the hig! 
command. The Norwegian disaster, however, focuse 
criticism on Gamelin since he obviously misjudged th 
speed and weight of the German stroke in that theat: 
Daladier, his chief supporter, was replaced by Reynau 
as Prime Minister, and Reynaud was not so easily in 
pressed with Gamelin’s facile academic explanations o! 
Allied Strategy. In fact, Re ynaud became so SUSPICIOUS 
of Gamelin’s leadership early in May that he was pr 
paring to replace him by either Giraud, W eygand, or 
Huntziger when the German blow fell in the west 
There was no time after Norway to apply the lesson: 
of the campaign or to restudy the Polish disaster fron 
the standpoint of new tactics. The German assault ir 
the west had to be faced with the concepts and weapons 


of 1918. 
I\ 


Gamelin had long considered the possibility of ; 
German attack on Belgium and Holland. Since th 
repudiation of the French alliance by Belgium in 19% 
no liaison existed between the two staffs. In January 
1940, Gamelin warned Belgium that if France wer 
not permitted to send troops into the country for its pro 
tection before the Germans struck, the French relie! 
forces could not be expected to advance much beyond 
their own frontiers." He anticipated that Belgian re 
sistance would hold up the German advance for a 
least five days, and that disorganization of the Germar 
forces after pushing through the Ardennes and Belgian 
fortified positions would leave them in a condition fay 
orable for the counterattack of thirty Allied division 
earmarked for the movement. When the crisis cam 
however, he did not adhere to this sound program. 

Possibly because he knew that Reynaud had criticize 


*The farthest advance contemplated at any time before May 10% 
Gamelin was to the line Antwerp—Louvain—Namur. 
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him {or want of energy and daring, Gamelin met the _ lines of cleavage. Corap has been cleared of the early 
German assault in the west with more than his cus- charges of gross neglect in failing to destroy the Meuse 
somary swiftness and energy. His order of the day un- _ bridges, but the impression of slackness in the Ninth 
wittingly provided the most damaging material for a Army remains. It served no purpose to replace Corap 
future criticism of his own policies by asserting that on May 15 with General Giraud, since the confusion 
“the blow which we have been expecting since Septem- of the Ninth Army was so great that Giraud was never 


ber has at last fallen.” This informed the world that 
his sole aim during all the months of military reverses 
had been to force the Germans to attack in the west. 
On the morning of May 10 Gamelin felt that he was on 
the eve of a complete vindication of his military pro- 
gram. With the swift impetuous stroke of a chess 
player who abandons his carefully prepared game when 
the opponent makes a long-expected move, Gamelin 
sent an Allied force of thirty divisions racing north- 
ward into Belgium and Holland. They advanced far 
beyond the confines of the plan announced in January, 
1940. At the end of the second day motorized forces of 
General Giraud reached Breda. 

Perhaps Gamelin expected to use the northmost 
Allied armies as a hammer with which to strike the 
German armies after they pushed through the Ardennes 
into Belgium. The Allied divisions moving with great 
swiftness and precision northward were curiously free 
from air attacks, which in itself should have aroused 
the suspicion of Gamelin. It might have told him that 
the Germans were eager to have him do just what he 
was attempting. The long Allied columns were ignored 
by the Luftwaffe which concentrated its attack on rear 
areas, and air fields, and communications. The con- 
fusion existing in Belgium and Holland and the pene- 
tration of the Belgian and Dutch lines on the second 
day of assault, should have made it clear to Gamelin 
that the five-day estimate of the German push through 
the Ardennes was no longer valid. Either Gamelin was 
not fully informed of the situation in the north or he 
was seized with one of his fits of academic indecision. 
He did not take the heroic step necessary to save the 
northern force from what was an obvious trap. A ter- 
tible face-destroying decision to withdraw the whole 
northern force, at the end of the first or second day of 
action, alone could have prevented the disaster of 
Flanders. 

It took Gamelin five days (the time he calculated the 
Belgian lines would be able to hold the Germans) to 
grasp the full significance of the developments in the 
north. By that time the Germans had pushed the 
Belgian forces back from the Albert Canal line, and 
Holland had succumbed to a bewildering attack of 
tour dimensions. Swarms of Stukas and highly trained 
small combat squads cut Corap’s ill-fated Ninth Army 
at Sedan to shreds. The mighty armored forces of ten 
panzer divisions were ready to pour through the gap. 
Why reserves were not available to support this poorly 
trained and indifferently commanded force at the hinge 
of the Maginot Line has never been revealed. The 
Germans had always shown a marked tendency to strike 
at points where Allied armies joined or other natural 





able to collect its staff and wandered into the enemy 
lines. 

It was at this tragic hour that the division of the 
French General Staff into three parts proved fatal. Its 
ponderous machinery could not keep pace with the 
lightning character of developments. Gamelin was not 
in touch with the armies in the north. He was not cor- 
rectly informed of the situation at Sedan. In a subdued 
but confident mood he appeared before the Committee 
of National Defense on the afternoon of May 15 and 
assured them that the situation was not beyond repair. 
But when he reached the castle of Vincennes and con- 
ferred with his staff, the full force of the impending 
tragedy broke over him. His quick academic mind told 
him that all was lost. Like a nervous chess player, who 
sees a sudden checkmate looming where he thought to 
win a coup himself, Gamelin figuratively swept the 
pieces off the board in an impatient gesture of surrender 
He called Daladier on the phone and admitted that the 
situation was indescribably grave. 

Reynaud, who had been deceived by the confident 
atmosphere of the French command, was thunder 
struck. At first he refused to speak to Gamelin and tried 
to secure cabinet approval of his dismissal in favor of 
Weygand. This was not obtained until May 19, and 
in the meantime Pétain, the aged hero of Verdun, was 
brought to Paris as Vice-Premier to bolster French 
morale. 

Two decisive acts remained to Gamelin before he 
was thrust from power. After spending a hectic day in 
uncertainty (and without consulting Reynaud) he 
issued his famous order of May 17 which carried the 
stirring “conquer or die” words of the Marne order of 
1914. But the magic did not work this time. There 
was not the slightest change in the Allied strategic po- 
sition to warrant it, and in view of the colossal concen 
tration of German armored and infantry strength roll 
ing toward the sea in the Somme area there was not the 
remotest hope of its fulfillment. The message was 
utterly meaningless. Even if all the French troops in 
that area obeyed the order literally and died fighting 
with their puny weapons against the terrifying team ol 
the dive-bomber and the tank, the situation would not 
have been materially altered. Morale sagged immedi 
ately and irretrievably. France was lost. 

The final act of Gamelin in the fearful drama of 
Flanders also bore the faint remembrance of happier 
days at the Marne in 1914. Five hours before he was 
replaced on May 19, he ordered General Billotte com 
manding the Allied forces in Flanders to launch a 
counterattack against the Somme gap. Before this could 
be undertaken Weygand assumed supreme command. 
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A Spahi horsernan on the western front during the winter of 1939-1940. 
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His first question to Gamelin was: “Where are the 
French and British forces in the north?” So great was 
the confusion and breakdown of French intelligence 
that Gamelin could not give Weygand any clear picture 
of the situation in Flanders. The order for the counter- 
attack was postponed and Weygand was forced to un- 
dertake personal air reconnaissance in order to judge 
the situation. 

It becomes clear that Gamelin’s eleventh-hour order 
for a counterattack by the northern armies was a leap 
in the dark. It would be unfair to suggest, as some have 
done, that he made this move in order to forestall his 
dismissal, since it would be difficult for Reynaud to re- 
move him while the only possible measure for the relief 
of the entrapped northern forces was under way. Nor 
does it seem fair to compare Gamelin’s dismissal on 
May 19 with a hypothetical removal of Joffre after the 
battle of Charleroi in 1914 and say: “In this case there 
would have been no victory at the Marne.” Joffre at 
least knew where his own forces were. He developed a 
plan possible of achievement. Gamelin was acting in 
the absence of information. 


V 
One is forced to admire Gamelin’s composure in this 
moment of personal and national disaster. There were 
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no heroics or melodr :y\9. The 
mask of academic serenin 
was never lifted to reveal the 
extent to which he considered 
himself personally espons 
ble for the fall of France, Op, 
May 23 he was found trim 
ming the roses in the back 
yard of his apartment at Ni 
= 55 Avenue Foch in Paris, Hy 
assured his friends that hy 
could and would defend hi 
military policy and program 
When the final collapse cam 
he submitted to arrest and im 
: prisonment at Riom with dig 
: nity and silence. Hard a 
: work on the preparation of 
his memoirs, he has been ap 
example and inspiration 
other less confident prisoners 
: He looks upon his final vin 
= ication and exoneration as 
= certain. 

: It is obviously too early 1 
pass anything like final judg 
ment on Gamelin. Some of 
the French archives were de 
stroyed in the evacuation of 
Paris. Full documentary evi 
dence may never be available 
The findings of the Riom 
court should be discounted when they appear becaus 
of the political implications involved. The whole mat 
ter of Gamelin’s responsibility for the French militay 
position on May 19 is bound up with the supreme ques 
tion of the Weygand-Pétain decision on June 16 tha 
the whole war was lost and that Britain could not pos 
sibly prevail against Germany and Italy. Thus the ful 
truth about the first stages of the war in the west may be 
hidden for years. But because of the immense warning 
value they contain, certain conclusions can and must he 
drawn. 

Along with many others Gamelin completely mis 
judged the character of the social and military revolu 
tion which was taking place in the Reich during the 
years of his power. He compromised with the poli 
ticians instead of forcing them to provide for the secur 
ity of the state. He was blind to the tactical innovations 
which the Germans had prepared in peace and hac 
practiced in Poland and Norway. He staked his who! 
concept of a defensive war of attrition on the Magino! 
Line despite the ancient maxim that everything im 
mobile can be destroyed in war. He put the discredite¢ 
idea of the thin strong line to its final test despite the 
World War teachings as to the strength of positions in 
depth. He abandoned his safe and cautious program of a 
limited advance in Belgium in favor of a bold stroke 
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far north as Holland. He took no warning from the 
notable immunity which the Allied relief columns en- 
oye. from German air attack. He did not interpret the 
events of the first two days’ fighting in Holland and 
Belgium as invalidating previous concepts as to time 
and disposition of forces. He spent five vital days in 
arriving at a correct estimate of the German plan of at- 
tack. It was then too late to withdraw the northern 
forces. By the time he turned over control to Weygand 
he had lost touch with the French armies in the field 
and had no clear grasp of the situation. 

The question may well be raised: “How could a pro- 
fessional soldier of Gamelin’s attainments perform with 
such incredible maladroitness in a crisis which he ad- 
mitted he foresaw since the start of hostilities?” A com- 
plete answer Cif it.were possible) would be of immense 
importance to professional soldiers everywhere. A par- 
tial answer might be that Gamelin was an academic 
soldier. Viscount Gort said flatly: “He was not a fight- 
er.” In the isolation of high office Gamelin retired more 
and more into the ivory tower of philosophical reflec- 
tions on past military events and paid insufficient at- 
tention to the practical aspects of war. Combat officers 
visiting his headquarters at Vincennes found no oppor- 
tunity in the erudite discussions of philosophy and art 
to comment on their front-line experience. According 
to André Géraud, Gamelin’s ideas “came ready-made— 
he ceased to examine whether they were still valid. He 
felt that he had foreseen everything, calculated every- 
thing, arranged everything, and that he had nothing 
more to do.” When the crisis of May smashed his little 
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No Reason to be Irritated 


It is also sometimes true that a commander will find that one ol 


academic world to bits, he was incapable of elasticity of 
mind or resolute action. “He was a cold light.” 

Lord Tweedsmuir writing about another soldier 
summed up with amazing exactness the tragedy of 
Gamelin. He said: 


He was first and foremost a highly competent profes 
sional soldier. Now, a soldier's professionalism differs 
from that of other crafts. He acquires a body of know] 
edge which may be varied and enlarged by new con 
ditions, such as new weapons and new modes of trans 
port, but which in essence is a closed technique. . . . A 
powerful mind might work brilliantly inside its limits 
with little impulse to alter fundamentals. Change and 
expansion were consequently in the nature of a revolu 
tion, and were brought about either by a great genius, 
or slowly and grudgingly by some cataclysmic pressure 
Hence the more competent and better trained the soldier 
was, the more averse he would be to alter his traditional 
creed until its failure had been proven with utter 
finality. 

Because of the utter finality with which the career of 
Gamelin set the seal of failure on his methods and con 
cepts, it may well mark the end of one military epoch 
and the beginning of another. Certainly any soldier 
after Gamelin who permits himself to enjoy the luxury 
of complacency and the comforts to be found in the 
maintenance of old concepts, who does not subject 
himself and his thinking to repeated and vigorous ex 
amination, whose mind is closed to the almost limit 
less application of science to the “new face of war,” 
courts similar disaster for himself and for his country 





. 





his staff is so able and expert that his advice almost always offers a 
suitable basis for decision. To some commanders this may be an 
irritating state of affairs—to have as an assistant a staff officer or non- 
com who is always right. Other commanders, the true leaders, thank 
God that they are lucky enough to have such assistance. There need 
be nothing at all embarrassing in such a situation. An able leader 
will in fact learn, and learn gladly, from an expert subordinate. 
Actually, of course, the decision itself is always his, and even if there 
are few major differences of opinion on his part there will always 
be occasional minor ones on which the commander’s decision will 
be his own.—Mayor Epwarp L. Munson, Jr., in Leadership For 


American Army Leaders. 













Part Two: The Battle of Rouen 





When the light of the Sunday of June 9 began to 
show itself, the Nth Groupe Franc was still in the sub- 
urb of Maronnes, prepared to receive the enemy with 
its machine guns and antitank guns. Early that day a 
motorcycle patrol and two armored cars were sent north- 
east to Mt. St. Aignan (see map), in order to effect~a 
better liaison with the infantry troops and the British 
antiaircraft batteries we had seen there the day before. 
After an hour the patrol came back, reporting that all 
Allied troops had left during the night without our 
knowing anything about it. In fact, the patrol had seen 
a few German motorcyclists there. 

We then tried to get in touch with division head- 
quarters, for we wanted to know whether we should 
still try to defend Maronnes with our right flank ex- 
posed. The radio at the division CP made no answer. 
Accordingly, my captain ordered me to go by motor- 
cycle to the CP, which was on the south side of the 
Seine, in Rouen itself. At the bridge I left the motor- 
cycle to cross on foot. But first I had to lose fifteen 
minutes arguing with a captain who would not let me 
over without an official pass. In the middle of the most 
tremendous rout in the history of France, the average 
Frenchman still continued the routine of asking for 
papers, slips, requisitions. When I reached headquarters 
I found the place empty. But an orderly there said that 
headquarters had just been moved to the south but ex- 
actly where he did not know. 

I went back to the bridge and found there a colonel 
from headquarters whom I had met before. He said that 


he had been charged by the division commander to 
organize the defense of the two Rouen bridges. The 
Groupe Franc, he said, must now move by echelons 
toward the bridges. 

When my captain heard this he decided that we 
should try to get all our vehicles across to the south side 
of the Seine, and defend Rouen from that side. The 
Seine is an excellent antitank obstacle, 400 yards wid 
in many places. 

But our first hard job was to convince the colonel that 
this was the best way to use our small “suicide” combat 
team, and a second big problem would be to end the 
trafic jam which was banked up against the closed 
bridge; this had to be done if our tanks and armored 
cars and trucks were to get across. I found that the 
colonel had a much different plan. His idea was for us 
to use our tanks to defend the Seine by operating on its 
north bank—the German bank. I suggested tactful 
that in general the defense of a stream was generally 
made behind it, especially when the defending force 
is weak. But the colonel decided otherwise; we must 
defend in front of the bridges. The only thing he ap 
proved was the idea of getting all our non-combatant 
units and the supply, ammunition, kitchen, and radit 
trucks across the river. This discussion took half an 
hour at least, and the defense preparations were still 
to be started. I came back to my unit and we began ou 
movement back toward the bridges, keeping our tank: 
and armored cars to our rear flank to protect us against 
tank attack during the movement. 

Then I spent another half hour arguing with both th 
colonel and the captain in charge of the bridges to le 
us have both bridges opened to traffic so that we coulé 
get across as soon as possible. Finally they agreed. !t 
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made me almost desperate to see such slowness in ar- 
riving at any decision when time saved meant life or 
death. It took one more hour for the traffic to flow on 
and over the bridges, until it was the turn of the Groupe 
Franc to cross. The captain in charge of the bridges only 
slowed things up further by trying to insist that our 
military vehicles be allowed to cross first, for there was 
practically a solid block of refugee cars ahead of us. 
The colonel also decided to put two of the four 
armored cars we still had left on the Pont Cormeille, the 
east bridge, as fixed forts! Moreover, he had a tank stay 
in place on the French side near the end of the bridge. 
This tank was in such a position that it could not even 
fire across the length of the bridge into the long street 
that led from the bridge to the north without great risk 
of hitting the armored cars or the antitank-gun crew at 
the north end of the bridge. And when the tank com- 
mander tried to move his tank to a better position the 
colonel stopped him. He was, so it seemed, trying to 
make every possible mistake in the shortest possible 
time. I do not think he was a fifth columnist, but he 







couldn’t have done much better for the enemy if he 
had been. 

But as a final compromise, the colonel ordered the 
two other armored cars to stay on the south side as a re- 
serve, and decided to send only two of our tanks across 
to the north side of the river. But all four of our anti- 
tank guns had to be on the north bank. The two 47-mm. 
antitank guns were placed some distance ahead of the 
northern ends of the two bridges to fire down the two 
main streets in Rouen. The two 25-mm. antitank guns 
were placed near the bridges in the street along the 
north bank of the Seine, one by the east bridge (Pont 
Cormeille) covering the approach to the bridge from 
the east, and one in front of the west bridge (Pont de 
Pierre) covering the approach to the bridge from the 
west. The motorized infantry was also to be kept on the 
north side, and likewise the motorcycle detachment. | 
was able to get the sidecars of this detachment across 
to the south side, but the colonel absolutely refused to 
let me get the infantry trucks and the antitank-gun 
prime-movers across to the French side of the stream. 
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There was no time to dig in. We knew the Germans 
were approaching for the colonel had received infor- 
mation that the infantry unit sent to Boos to relieve us 
had been overrun by a German mechanized column. 
But the antitank-gun crews found enough sandbags to 
pile them up all around their guns. These sandbags 
were white, eae and so did a good job of advertis- 
ing where the antitank guns were. It was necessary, to 
get any field of fire, to place the antitank guns right in 
the middle of the street. Thus, with their backs to the 
river, the crews were in effect being sacrificed by the 
colonel. On the south side their chances of being 
killed would have been less and they could have done 
a much more efficient job. 

By now it was about 8:00 in the morning. A German 
observation plane circled around us, very slowly. We 
did not understand why the Luftwaffe was not already 
bombing us. Indeed, our whole situation there on the 
north side of the Seine seemed precarious. The two 
bridges had been previously mined, and at both ends 
of the bridges sandbag barricades had been installed. 
On the Pont Cormeille only an opening was left in the 
barricade so that military traffic could pass. This open- 
ing could be quickly closed by moving an old Renault 
tank from th a war into the opening. But my captain 
and I were not at all certain that the French captain of 
engineers would wait for us before he blew up the 
bridges. 

And so in view of all this we looked at the Seine to- 
gether and wondered whether we could get back across 
it after the bridges were blown. The river seemed 
mighty wide, and we were not so sure we could make it 
by swimming without getting hit by German bullets. 
After a thorough search along our bank by a few of our 
infantrymen, they found an abandoned rowboat. It was 
rather plump and heavy. But it was nevertheless a row- 
boat. I put one of our Foreign Legion men on guard 
over the boat. I had picked this particular man, a tough 
Yugoslav, for one sound reason: I knew he did not 
know how to row! 

About that time I was summoned by my captain in a 
hurry. He said that one of the tank commanders was 
pretty nervous, that he had been shaken up badly in 
the battle of the day before. It would be better if I took 
that tank and fought with it. I had been trained to use 
the Somua tank at the Saumur Cavalry School and had 
participated in several problems and maneuvers. But 
now it was the real thing. 

I figured my tank was to be sacrificed to fight on the 
north bank of the Seine. There was small hope of get- 
ting it back across after engaging the enemy. I checked 
my tank over and had all guns loaded, ready to fire. 
Then I found the commander of the other tank who 
was also the commander of the tank platoon. We de- 
cided that he with his tank would swing around to the 
rear of any German column that came down the streets 
of Rouen toward us, while I would attract the atten- 
tion of the column from the front. 


ember 

Suddenly, about 9:00, I heard a terrific no .c. One 
of the antitank-gun crews had opened up, and \\¢ coylj 
also hear the shells from the German tanks in retyrp 
At once I headed my tank in the direction of t\\¢ nois. 
from a point near the banks of the Seine. As I (id, the 
enemy's 88-mm. artillery which was apparent'y clog 


behind their tanks began shelling the south ban}. of the 
Seine. The Germans undoubtedly thought we had ¢ 
tablished our defense on that bank. (They thought we 
were intelligent.) This was one time where doing the 
wrong thing helped, at least for a while. 

I took my crew through side streets and was « rossing 
the main road to the east bridge when I saw two Ger. 
man tanks coming down that long, straight street. | 
turned left toward them and stopped dead to fire with 
my 47-mm. gun at the leading tank. The French anti 
tank-gun crew, farther away toward the bridge, ceased 
firing when they saw me heading toward the enemy. | 
missed my first shot, then zigzagged and advanced down 
the wide street, and then stopped and shot a second 
time. This time I got a direct hit on the turret of the 
German tank, but it still kept coming. I fired again and 
got a second hit, this time much lower, which disabled 
it. 1 was doing the firing myself, and my gunner was 
loading the 47-mm. gun as fast as he could. 

Meanwhile, the other German tank was firing at me, 
but missed me twice; this one was still about 600 yards 
away. Advancing and zigzagging again, I made the 
mistake of firing a third shell at the tank I had already 
disabled. But I wanted to be sure to put the tank com 
pletely out of action. 

Then I turned my turret toward the second German 
tank. The turret on the French Somua is power-driven 
and turns easily. As it turned I heard the definite whiz 
of an antitank shell passing close. I fired and missed the 
second German tank. And just as the gunner was load 
ing my gun, my tank was terribly shaken by a hit—a hit 
with a 77-mm. shell from the German tank, which 
passed several inches below my feet and got, I think, my 
transmission. Nobody was wounded. 

The driver tried the shifts forward. First gear did 
not work, second gear did not work, nor did any of the 
five forward speeds! There we were, apparently stuck 
and helpless, while the German had stopped firing 
probably thinking he had killed the crew inside. 

There was no hope of getting out of the tank, even 
through the escape trap, without being killed by the 
bullets of the enemy’s machine guns. But then my 
driver thought of trying to back the tank, and the re 
verse gear worked, though with an awful noise. The 
tank moved slowly backwards, and painfully. But now 
the German tank, seeing that we moved again, resumed 
its fire at us. He wasn’t much of a gunner, for he missec 
us again. The side of the street out of which we had 
come into the main street was too far back for us to have 
any hope of reaching before being hit by the German 
gun. There was only one thing to do—back the tank into 
a building. 
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| bred again at the German tank and missed it. I was 
just s poor a gunner as he was. Then we crashed 
hackvards through a shop window and found our- 
selv:« in the middle of a grocery store, surrounded by 
emp shelves. Now we were sheltered from the anti- 
tan): cun and machine guns of the German tank. But as 
we crawled out of our disabled tank, we could hear 
the cnemy roaring down the street toward us. 

Our position was rapidly becoming dangerous again. 
But luckily the brave antitank-gun crew guarding the 
bridge approach picked up its fire again, and apparently 
it destroyed the German tank for the noise of its ap- 
proach suddenly stopped. 

Just the same, there was no time to lose; we had to 
get out of there. But first I had to blow up my tank. I 
did not want the enemy to get a single piece of our 
equipment, even just badly damaged. I always carried 
for this purpose in my right-hand pocket two small 

tards de cavalerie, small sticks of dynamite. And in 
my left pocket I had the two fuzes. These had to be set 
very carefully, without too much friction; otherwise the 
whole thing would explode. We put one stick of dyna- 
mite in the chamber of our 47-mm. gun, and another 
inside the tank, on the floor. Then we lighted the two 
fuzes and headed fast for the back garden of the grocery 
shop. Exactly ninety seconds later we heard the deto- 
nation: our tank was blown up. 

At the back of the garden we had to climb over a 
wall, then over another into another back yard. We 
crossed this yard, forced the door of a house, and 
walked through it. We found ourselves in a small side 
street with no enemy in sight. 

We ran full speed toward the river and there I found 
my captain and reported what had happened. He 
bawled me out in most severe terms for doing a poor 
job. He was right. My tank had been destroyed and I 
had only put one German tank out of commission. This 
was a big blow to our Groupe Franc. For now we had 
only three tanks left. 

By now more and more German tanks were coming 
toward our defensive area and shelling the antitank-gun 
positions as they came. All the while German artillery, 
on the hills surrounding the city, kept pounding on the 
south side of the Seine behind us. From what I saw and 
from the information I gathered later from the different 
platoons of the Groupe Franc, the enemy had about 
ten light tanks of the PzKw II type (10 tons, crew of 
3, 15-mm. armor, armament one 20-mm. antitank gun 
and one light machine gun, maximum speed 28 miles), 
and nearly 50 medium tanks of the PzKw IV type 
(weight 22 tons, crew of 5, 43-mm. armor, armament 
one 77-mm. antitank gun and two light machine guns, 
maximum speed 25 miles per hour). It was one of those 
PzKw IV’s that put my tank out of commission. 

In a city, tanks are naturally canalized by the build- 
ings and easier to destroy. In order to limit to the mini- 
mum their chances of being hit, the German tanks 
adopted very interesting tactics. As I have said, the ap- 
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proaches to the bridges and our defenses ran north and 
south. The enemy tanks kept mainly on streets running 
east-west, and simply stopped for one or two seconds to 
fire every time they crossed the main street under fire of 
our antitank gun. Each time, they would fire one shell 
at the antitank gun defending a bridge, and then move 
full speed to the other bridge-approach street, and do 
the same thing against the antitank gun defending that 
bridge. Then they would go on across that street and 
turn south in a small street, thus gaining a street one 
block nearer to us, and then repeat the same procedure 
in the other direction. This gave our French antitank- 
gun crews only a brief glimpse of several German tanks 
crossing the main bridge-approach streets from east or 
west and at different ranges. It was no great wonder that 
our gun crews could not take care of them all; there 
were too many. 

A few men at a time, the men of the antitank-gun 
crews were killed or wounded. New men came crawling 
toward the guns to take the place of their comrades and 
the guns kept steadily firing. In the course of the whole 
hard fight those two antitank guns destroyed fifteen 
German tanks for certain, and probably more. But the 
enemy was willing to take his losses, and kept on cross- 
ing the two main streets with his tanks and getting 
closer and closer every time. 

Every time the German tanks crossed the two main 
streets, they would fire not only high-explosive shells, 
but also their machine guns to keep new men from re- 
lieving the antitank-gun crews and also to prevent the 
crews from retreating over the bridges. Several of our 
infantrymen were killed bringing ammunition to their 
comrades of the antitank guns. Here was a splendid 
example of codperation and sacrifice for the men of 
another branch of the service—a thing that is only pos- 
sible in a well-integrated combat team but utterly neces- 
sary in modern war. Other infantrymen had installed 
their machine guns in buildings along the main streets 
and kept firing at the German tanks with armor-pierc- 
ing bullets, but with little effect. 

Finally, as the situation grew tight, my captain 
ordered me to cross the bridge and organize the defense 
of the south of the Seine with what was left of the 
Groupe Franc. He decided to keep the rowboat for him- 
self and the last men over. As long as the bridges were 
standing there was little point in using the boat except 
that the bridges were under machine-gun fire at fre- 
quent intervals. I wondered just how I could be able to 
cross it with such machine-gun fire upon it. But it had 
to be done. I went into one of the buildings near the 
bridge to see the infantry platoon commander. He re- 
fused to cross the bridge with me, saying he would cross 
later. He had had a glimpse of a few German motor 
cycles in the distance and wanted first to have a crack 
at them when they got closer. I couldn't find our own 
platoon; they were somewhere in some other buildings. 

I came back to my captain and reported that the in- 
fantrymen wanted to stay. He looked pleased to know 
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that his men had such guts, but ordered me to cross 
the bridge just the same and draw a sketch of the other 
side, indicating how we could defend it to best ad- 
vantage. The infantrymen would follow me in a few 
minutes, he said. I never saw the infantry-platoon com- 
mander again. 

With the two other men of my tank crew and five or 
six others of the Groupe Franc, I crawled toward the 
bridge. By now the whole city was an inferno. The big 
oil tanks along the south side of the river in the western 
part of the city were being blown up and set afire by the 
French and from there we could hear tremendous ex- 
plosions. Flames from the oil tanks leapt high in the 
air and gave off masses of black smoke. The noise of 
fring was terrific all around. Oil was flowing into the 
Seine. If the bridges were blown out now, how would 
our troops be able to swim in that gluey mess? 

We kept crawling slowly ahead. We passed close to 
the antitank gun and I had a swift glimpse of the pile 
of wounded and dead around it. At that moment a 
German tank crossed the main street from right to left, 
stopped to fire down the middle of the street, but was 
behind another enemy tank that had been disabled by 
our antitank gun. This blown-up tank made fine cover 
for the German tank now firing. 

A shell from the tank burst very close and slightly 
wounded the man behind me in the arm, but he de- 
cided to keep on across the bridge with me just the 
same. The German artillery, probably realizing by now 
that our defense was on the north side of the Seine, and 
not on the south side, began shortening its range. A few 
shells fell into the Seine itself, and then a few on the 
north bank behind me. These hit very near the place 
where I knew my captain was. Our Groupe Franc was 
getting a heavier dose than ever. 

Now we started across the bridge, the men following 
me. We had some slight cover from the few sandbags at 
the north end of the bridge now behind us. We 
crawled, very slowly, and as flat as we could. Every 
time a German tank crossed the main street back there 
beyond the bridge, the bullets from its machine guns 
whistled only a few inches above us. At the Saumur 
Cavalry School my instructor had always had a terrible 
time to make us really crawl. I was doing it now to per- 
fection. 

Just as we reached the middle of the bridge I heard a 
great explosion and in amazement saw the east bridge 
go up in the air. The colonel in charge of our sector had 
blown up the bridge without any warning—without 
even removing the two armored cars stationed upon it. 
He had, so to speak, killed my friends. My instinctive 
reaction was that he might well give the same order for 
the bridge we ourselves were on. And so I decided to 
reach the south end of the bridge at full speed. For- 
getting the machine-gun bullets, I stood up and ran 
as fast as I could. I signalled my men to follow, but 
they did not, and shouted that I should stay down, that 
I would get killed. Machine gun bullets began to 
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whistle again close by my ears. | literally threw myself 
on the bridge and began to pull myself on my stomach 
so that.I could begin another rush from a differen, 
point. I had learned to do that again and again at the 
school and had hated the hard, gruelling practice, By; 
I was doing it to save my life. As soon as the enemy 
machine guns stopped I stood up and ran again, this 
time a little longer, until again I could hear the bullet 
coming near me. And at last, in this manner, I reached 
a pillar of the bridge at the south side of the Seine. 

At that moment came a tremendous blast and | fel; 
myself hurled into the air. I landed on hands and face 
about twenty feet away. I still didn’t know what had 
actually happened, when a great block of stone crashed 
on the ground a yard from my head. It was a part of the 
bridge I had just crossed on. I put my arms around my 
face and stayed flat and motionless. Other parts of the 
bridge were coming down but they were smaller chunks 
and had gone higher in the air. None of them hit me, 
but they came plenty close enough. Finally thousands 
of tiny fragments of the bridge came down upon me. 
making toc-toc-toc noises on my steel helmet. I wasn’ 
hurt, only a few bruises. I looked behind me. The bridg 
was gone and so were my men. The antitank guns on 
the other side were silent now, probably destroyed. The 
good colonel had blown everything up nicely. 

But the enemy tanks kept firing from across the river 
I made a dash toward the first side street to reach cover 
from the fire. I found the south bank completely de- 
serted. I decided to go to the public park south of the 
city where our trucks had been camouflaged. About then 
a few Stukas came over flying low and heading toward 
the south. Then I heard explosions at some distance 
Could those planes be bombing our trucks? I tore toward 
the park, only a bit lame from what I had been through 

When I got there I found two trucks in flames. One 
was the telephone truck, the other the artillery heavy 
ammunition truck, and it was now a dangerous thing 
Shell after shell from it kept exploding, then a case of 
small-caliber cartridges like a string of firecrackers. The 
drivers had already had a chance to move the other 
trucks far enough away to avoid any danger and were 
all admiring the free show! The other trucks had not 
been hit because they were under the trees and wel 
apart from each other. The men told me that this was 
the first bombing in that part of town for a long time. 

We could not conceive that the enemy would knov 
just where the trucks had been parked and hidden with- 
out information from some fifth columnist. They had 
been well camouflaged, under big trees with thick fol 
age, and could hardly be seen from the air. 

I left a few men to guard the vehicles and took all 
the other drivers, radiomen, telephone men, mechanics, 
and cooks, about thirty in all, packed them in sidecar 
of the motorcycle detachment, and headed back toward 
the Seine. Each man had a rifle, and we could at leas 
prevent the enemy for a while from crossing the Seine 


on small rubber boats. 
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\Vhen we reached the Seine again to my surprise 
and pleasure I found my captain there with the com- 
mander of the motorcycle detachment and his motor- 
cyclists. They had just crossed the river in the rowboat 
bringing the detachment over in two trips. One of the 
motorcyclists was now rowing back from the German 
side on the third trip and had several infantrymen in 
the boat. A few enemy motorcyclists arrived just then 
along the shore and opened on the rowboat with their 
light machine guns. Some of the men in the boat were 
killed, others wounded, and the rest of our infantrymen 
were now trapped in Rouen on the German side of the 
Seine. All four antitank guns had been destroyed. But 
from the accounts of the men from the motorcycle de- 
tachment, there were several survivors of the antitank 
crews still over there on the north side. 

The two armored cars we had left had not gone into 
action; they had been kept in reserve. We found them 
now in a back street, waiting for orders from the colo- 
nel. But no sign of the colonel. At that same time the 
two tanks we had in reserve appeared. The commander 
of the tank the colonel had put at the south end of the 
east bridge said that he had not been able to fire a single 
shot, for fear of killing our own men, who were in his 
line of fire on the enemy’s tanks across the river. He de- 
cidedly confirmed the fact that the two armored cars on 
the bridge had not been warned, and were blown up 
with the bridge. After the blowing up of the bridge, said 
this tank commander, the colonel left for the south, ap- 
parently badly shaken. The tank commander, with the 
bridge gone, had been able to fire a few shots at Ger- 
man tanks. These tanks then disappeared altogether 
from the main street and his field of fire. When a few 
German motorcycles had appeared along the north bank 
to the east, the tank commander fired at them, probably 
wounding one or two. The others had left the bank at 
once. Since then the tank commander had seen no more 
of the enemy. 

My captain came to a decision swiftly. It was a relief 
for us to know that he was now in complete command 
and that no elderly colonel, without knowledge of mod- 
erm war, was superimposed over him any more. Two 
patrols of one armored car and a motorcycle squad each 
were now sent along the south shore of the Seine, one 
west and the other east. Our two tanks were kept be- 
hind as a mobile reserve. The mission of the small pa- 
trols was to observe along the banks of the Seine, fire at 
the enemy if they saw them, and keep them from cross- 
ing. The patrols were not to go more than five or six 
miles out from the city, and were to come back again to 
report. Meanwhile, the motorcycle detachment, dis- 
mounted, would stay near the destroyed bridges, ob- 
serve, and fire with its six light machine guns at any 
Germans seen. We found a few sandbags around and 
used them to protect the machine-gun crews. 

The German side of the Seine was now silent. Not 
an enemy man or tank in sight. But suddenly we heard 


firing—from a building on the south side, supposedly 
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our own French side—somebody was firing at us from 
the rear. I had just time to run through a door into a 
nearby house to avoid the bullets. I then turned and 
shot at the windows of the building from which the fire 
was coming with my revolver. Two of our machine guns 
opened fire on the building too. Finally a motorcycle 
squad got into the building but found no one. But the 
fifth columnists had left a lot of small-arms ammunition 
in their haste. 

By a stroke of luck, a little later on one of our men 
found an abandoned French 75-mm. gun in a small 
shack on the bank of the river. It had been so well 
camouflaged that none of us had seen it before. All 
around it plenty of shells were piled. My captain im- 
mediately decided to put the old gun to use. The em- 
placement for the gun nearby was excellent for we 
could fire pointblank at the other bank, and especially 
well at the point where the main street joined the river, 
right at the approach of the destroyed west bridge. My 
captain and I stayed near the gun, ready to fire. A few 
minutes later a tank appeared moving along the streets 
on the German side. 

The motorcycle detachment held the fire of its ma- 
chine guns. No use wasting ammunition against a 
tank. Then another tank appeared, going slowly and 
carefully, then a few motorcycles. We waited a minute 
more, then fired practically pointblank across the river 
at the tank and hit it. The range was only 400 yards 
and this first round set the tank on fire. Then our ma: 
chine guns fired at the motorcycles. 

The noise of a 75 is characteristic. When the Ger- 
mans heard it they probably figured that a whole battery 
was facing them. They left the Seine as fast as they 
could move. 

One of the houses on the German side began to burn, 
probably from our shelling. This building set the next 
afire, and soon the whole small area by the bridge ap- 
proaches was in flames. I later read that the Germans 
had bombed this area. It would be more correct to say 
that my captain and I were responsible, not the bombs 
of the Germans. 

Then my captain got a new idea. “Let's make a lot of 
noise, so the Germans will think that we're more 
powerful than we are, and maybe they won't try to cross 
for the rest of the day.” By next day perhaps we could 
get some help from division headquarters, and hold on 
a little longer. Neither my captain nor | knew much 
about firing a 75, but we didn’t do so badly. We simply 
guessed at elevations and deflections, and we could see 
the impact of our shells along the hills beyond the 
northern part of the city. German batteries fired back 
and shelled us accurately. It began to get uncomfortable 
but we kept on until our ammunition was practically 
exhausted. We knew that the enemy blitzkrieg tactics 
avoided the strong-points in the enemy lines. We hoped 
to create the impression of a strongpoint where we 
were. Whether the Germans were fooled or not, they 
never once tried to cross the river Seine at Rouen. 
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Along about 1:00 in the afternoon, a motorcycle 
scout sent by division headquarters came with an order 
for us to retreat, and defend a new position from La 
Bouille on the Seine in the west to Elbeuf on the Seine 
in the east. Around Rouen the river makes a big loop 
and Rouen is exactly at the top of the loop, with La 
Bouille and Elbeuf on the two sides at the bottom of 
the loop. By establishing this a line, our front would 
be greatly shortened. The division commander, how- 
ever, had overlooked one fact. By abandoning Rouen, 
we left the Germans free to establish a bridgehead there, 
unmolested, and to pour all their armored equipment 
upon us from there. We would have much preferred to 
stay along the Seine, even though it meant some ten 
more miles of front. At least we would know what was 
going on, and whether or not the enemy was attempting 
a crossing. 

So we left Rouen reluctantly, and established our 
own headquarters at St. Quen, between Elbeuf and La 
Bouille. On the road to St. Quen, we were bombed and 
machine-gunned by Stukas, and lost three sidecars. 

At La Bouille, where the river was very narrow and 
the Germans might attempt a crossing, we found about 
fifty British. At Elbeuf we discovered many refugees 
and some French infantry units in full flight. A little 
north of St. Quen, we came across what was left of an 
infantry battalion. The battalion commander, a rather 
young and energetic lieutenant colonel, had decided to 
stay and fight. Since there was no sign of the enemy and 
no indication that the enemy would attempt a crossing 
that afternoon, we decided to give the survivors of the 
Groupe Franc a well-earned rest. 

I was practically exhausted myself but my captain 
called me and the commander of the motorcycle detach- 
ment for a small conference to talk over the means left 
at our disposal. In those few hours of fighting, our 
Groupe Franc had taken a terrific mauling. And the one 
main reason was we had fought on the north side of 
the Seine instead of defending from its south bank. 

What we had left was just the ghost of what we had 
been. We still had two tanks and two armored cars, the 
motorcycle detachment with fifteen sidecars, plus three 
gasoline trucks, two ammunition trucks, and the 
kitchen, maintenance, radio and supply trucks. Out of 
approximately 220 men at the beginning of the Battle 
of Rouen, we had 90 left. But only half of these were 
combatant troops. Of our eight officers only three were 
left. The situation was not so good. 

As soon as we finished sizing up the situation, my 
captain sent me by sidecar to Pont de |’Arche, on the 
Seine, fifteen miles to the east, to see whether the Mth 
Groupe Franc was still around there. All we knew was 
that it had been in Igoville the night before. Igoville 
was just a few miles north of Pont de |’Arche, on the 
German side of the Seine. If the enemy had already 
crossed at Pont de l’Arche, I was to return as fast as I 
could. If I found the other Groupe Franc, I was to bring 
back all the information they had. 


vember 
I started for Pont de !’Arche with my private «river . 
motorcycle racer in civilian life. The only arma jent we 


had was my own revolver, and my driver's 1 ‘le. We 
crossed through Elbeuf like a streak, cutting 
through the refugees. But beyond Elbeuf w« 
one. 

For the first time that day I really relaxed. The wing 
felt good and kept me awake. We were not on the road 
to Pont de I’Arche that follows the Seine, which was too 
exposed, but on a roughly parallel route farther back 
from the river. This route turned left toward Pont de 
l'Arche just before reaching Louviers. We passed 
through forest near Louviers, still alone. But soon, jn 
an opening in the forest we came to a battery of 155- 
mm. guns. The battery had been left alone there with 
no protection. But apparently they were not worried 
They were singing as they camouflaged their guns very 
carefully, and were preparing to fire at targets on the 
other side of the river. 

By then the road was sloping gently toward the banks 
of the river. We could see the hills on the German side 
a few miles beyond the river. If the enemy is there, | 
thought, he has a perfect view of this road. I ordered 
my driver to go even faster. 

We found the village completely deserted. No sign at 
all of the other Groupe Franc. I got out of my sidecar 
and crawled toward the Seine. The bridge was blown 
but no enemy in sight. The Germans could have 
crossed, at that time, unmolested. And why they did not 
I still do not know. Probably the advanced units of the 
German panzer division were too far ahead of their 
other troops. 

Just then I heard noise of motors and rumblings of 
tracks behind me on my own side of the Seine. A Ger 
man column? I hurried toward the central square of the 
village, where I had left my sidecar. From there I could 
see coming down the road I had followed myself a long 
French column of dragons portés (motorized troops) 
sent to take up a position near Pont de I’Arche, along the 
Seine. Then I suddenly heard the whistling of 88-mm 
shells from across the Seine, and I could see that their 
targets were the first vehicles in the French column 
The Germans could not have had a better target. They 
had an unobstructed view, the road was straight, and 
on both sides of it were thick woods, into which the 
half-tracks of the dragons portés could not expect to 
penetrate. The battalion commander had made the mis 
take of having his whole battalion advance on this 
dangerous stretch at the same time, instead of using 
small movements of a platoon at a time. 

What I saw then was the terribly destructive effect of 
an accurately placed artillery concentration on a motor 
ized column, and how helpless such a column is under 
such fire. First the column tried to speed up to get down 
to the village where the vehicles could turn left or right 
into the streets for cover. But as truck after truck was 
hit, the road was finally blocked, and the rest of the 


column could not move at all. 
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French battalion then abandoned the idea of 
cavi. their vehicles. Men dashed from the trucks to 
Gn. over in the woods. But the enemy’s shelling grew 
hea cr. Shells killed troops as they tried to get out of 
the chicles. And the German artillery opened their 
fre 1) include the woods on each side of the road. 

en a shell burst near me down in the village, but 
did not injure me or my driver because we were flat on 
the cround. I was no longer a spectator now. We ran to 
the shell hole and kept down in it. 

\fter about thirty minutes the shelling stopped for 
a short while but picked up again for ten or fifteen 
minutes more. But now the French artillery began to 
pound the German side and silenced the German bat- 
tery. 

| had left my motorcycle in a garage on the main 
square of the town. This was almost the only building 
around that square still standing. The back of the 
garage had been demolished, but my motorcycle was 
OK. I decided to leave as fast as I could. But first I 
talked to a few of the officers of the motorized unit who 
were still alive and was happy to find there one of my 
instructors in antitank defense at Saumur. None of the 
officers had expected the Germans to be already on the 
other side of the Seine. I finally left Pont de T Arche, 
taking a small dirt road back to the east. I didn’t want 
the enemy to repeat his show just for my sidecar. 

We were travelling along this road at good speed 
when we came upon a clearing, with only big trees a 
short distance apart along the sides of the road. At that 
moment I heard the droning of a plane coming close. 
I looked up and saw a lone German bomber heading 
toward us. For a German bomber to spend his time and 
ammunition in attacking a single sidecar on a road 
seemed pure sadism, the pleasure of killing for killing. 
We ran off the road and took cover in the ditch along i it. 
Evidently the enemy flyer was returning from a mission, 
and had used all his bombs, for he didn’t drop any. He 


just machine-gunned us, circling and diving to get as 
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27 
good aim as possible. Now my driver and I hugged 
close to the trunk of sizable trees, he on one side of the 
road and I on the other. As the plane circled, so did we 
around our big trees. It seems funny now, but it was 
deadly serious then. And our careful timing in moving 
around and around like squirrels was the only thing that 
saved us. 

Finally the enemy pilot gave up and soared away 
Our motorcycle had one flat tire from a bullet, so we 
had to change it. The sidecar itself was riddled with 
bullets. 

When we got back to the Groupe Franc head 
quarters, I thought I could relax for a while and sleep 
But not this time either. The captain had received an 
order from division headquarters to move us at full 
speed to Bourgtheroulde, a small town about six miles 
to the west. The captain directed me to prepare every 
thing for the move. 

But as we began to pull out from under the apple 
trees under which the vehicles had been camouflaged, 
seventeen enemy planes appeared. We hit the ditches. 
The Germans dropped about a dozen bombs, not from 
a dive, but from a straight low flight. One bomb fell 
near me in the middle of the road, but all its fragments 
passed over my head. I was only spattered thoroughly 
with mud. The bomb was a very small one; the hole it 
made was only about two feet deep in the road. It did, 
however, kill several refugees not far away. 

We were almost untouched by this bombing, and as 
soon as it stopped went on to Bourgtheroulde, where we 
found part of the town in flames from an attack by the 
same enemy bombers. Remnants of the French Army 
and refugees kept pouring into the place, all going 
south. We had to work extremely hard to prevent a bad 
trafic jam from developing. The refugees and British 
and French troops were also looting stores. This didn’t 
help our preparations for the defense of the village 
either. For these and other reasons we definitely didn’t 


like the place. 


(To be continued) 
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One Purpose, One Mission 


I am a soldier and I have spoken to you as one soldier to another. 
I have but one purpose, one mission, and that is to produce the most 
efhcient Army in the world. Given the American type of soldier 
and our war industries operating at top speed; given your aggressive 
.support on the home front, and it can be done, and it will be done 
in time.—GrENERAL Georce C. Marsa i, Speech at 1941 Amer- 
ican Legion Convention. 





























Another episode in the Great Mungo War of 1945-5] 
By SERGEANT TERRY BULL 


So I'm drunk! You bet I am, copper—I mean officer 
—and I'm planning on staying that way ‘til Friday 
next. See this pass? It says I have permission to get 


dr— visit relatives until 6:00 a.m., November 28, 1951. 
The colonel’s a buddy of nin —ealeed him from a lieu- 
tenant. 

But what I came in here for was another bottle of 
pain-killer. Hey, Jack, let’s have another quart of Ken- 
tucky Rifleman—and you might throw in a sample, too. 
Have one, constable? 

Too bad you're on duty. Make it a double dollop 
with plain water, Jack—easy on the water! 

Man-—I mean sheriff—I got a right to get orey-eyed! 
A week ago I had as pretty a platoon as I've seen since 
1945. Now what’ve I got? I'll tell you what I’ve got! 
I've got a training cadre of one gun-shy corporal and 
four shell-shocked privates. And next week I'll have 
around thirty-five or forty misfits, beardless boys, and 
scrawny grandfathers to make soldiers out of—if they 
can get the dragnet scooping down low enough to find 
that many men out of uniform nowadays. 

The rest of ‘em? Well, I’m not sure but you can 
figure on a couple of dozen dead and twelve or fifteen 
in the hospitals. We were up at the Parkersburg Pass. 
Ever hear about it? 

Well, last Thursday they landed us up behind the 
Parkersburg front. Hell of a place! You must've heard 
about it. Night driving, no smoking, drag your tracks 
out, cover up at dawn—you know. They gave us the 
old line about this was the drive that was going to end 
the war—complete surprise—nothing but second-rate 
outfits facing us and damned few of them—and so forth 
and soon. They even had me fooled for a while. 


Then on Friday night we moved up to the line and 
got all set to jump off and tear through those hills at a 
trot. Near Parkersburg—ever hear of the—oh sure, you 
said you had. 

Anyhow, at four o'clock next morning, all hell broke 
loose. Our air force had been taking pictures for days 
so we had the Mungo positions spotted to the yard- 
why, we even had enlargements, one to five thousand 
showing the platoon objectives. So all the artillery and 
heavy mortars spent the next half hour coughing out 
slugs of TNT by the ton. The bombers were bombing, 
the parachutists were chuting, and back in our rear 
tanks were snorting and pawing the ground. 

There was a cloud of boiling dust a quarter of a mile 
high over the Mungo lines and I was even feeling real 
sorry for the poor devils that were out there taking it 
Maybe you can imagine the San Francisco earthquake 
and a couple of dozen thunderstorms squeezed into 
every square mile as far as you could see? That might 
give you a hazy idea of what we were putting over. 

Came half past four, and we climbed out in battle 
formation and walked over to see if we could pick up 
any prisoners out of the wreckage. We went right on 
through their outpost line without a shot being fired 
There was nothing but the biggest part of one Mung 
left on the whole front of the platoon—a sentry, | guess 
—and he was the only one I saw all day. 

We pushed well up the slope toward their main lin 
of resistance, up a sort of rolling, open hillside, with 
small bushes and clumps of grass over it—just a sheep 
pasture, see, peaceful as a fishing trip. Along the top 
of the ridge was a line of woods where the Mungs had 


their main line, but now all the trees were whacked of 
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roots and pulverized, so we didn’t figure on much 
‘ance there either. 
ut about the time I was sure it was all over—my 
its were within a hundred yards of this woods—a big 

, not a hundred yards off to one side, started quiver- 
ing, smoking, and yammering. Five men were sliced 
oft before we could even hit the ground. I forgot to say, 
| had a lieutenant on this trip, and he was one of ‘em. 

\y scouts were gone—I could see a couple of ‘em 
right out in the plain open with the dust and gravel still 
— all around ‘em. There were clumps of weeds, 

nall bushes, and grassy mounds all over the hillside 
r vith just a little haze puffing up from ‘em, and the air 
was so full of bullets a man couldn’t breathe deep with- 
out getting one in his lungs. 

Let's have another one, Jack, with the sideboards on 

t. I'll pour the water this time, thanks. Sure you won't 
ch ange your mind, sheriff? 

Brrrrr! Hah! Gawd, that’s good! 

Well, we hadn’t seen a Mung yet, not even a little 
one, and being right out in the middle of this big cow 
pasture, it was costing us plenty to even stay there. 

I was fairly comfortable, being in a little dip in the 
ground, except there was one gunner off to the right 
rear that could catch a glimpse of me once in a while. 
Yes, I was in a fine spot compared to most of the boys. 
Some of ‘em were in bad shape. 

Then about the time I was just figuring on how 
damned bad the situation was, the first flight of mortar 
shells landed, and—say, have you ever been close to a 
155-mortar shell when she lets go? 

Well, inspector, you may have captured San Juan 
Hill, but you still don’t have any idea of what I’m 
talking about. Man, it'll curl your hair, unlace your 
shoes, and jolt the fillings right out of your teeth! 

I couldn’t figure on how the Mungs could make a 
mistake like that, shelling their own position, but there 
it was, take it or leave it. And we took it. We laid out 
there for hours, taking it in big doses—couldn’t move a 
muscle without stirring up a couple of those poisonous 
little bipod-mounted guns that every third Mung 
started packing last year. 

We tried musketry and rushing. We tried sniping 
and bombing. But every trial cost us one or two more 
men, so finally we just flattened out as low as possible 
and prayed for a total eclipse of the sun. 

Hell, it wasn’t even safe to dig. I started to reach for 
my shovel, but a handful of bullets chewed up my pack 
and one took my wrist watch off, so I let the shovel 
alone and just scrabbled with my fingernails for a while. 

Later on, a company of tanks came through us and 
stomped around amongst the wreckage on top of the 
hill and cruised through our area, and we tried again. 
The hell of it was, we didn’t really know what we were 
looking for—and certainly the tankers didn’t. 

Remember Braddock’s defeat up in New York, or 
Pennsylvania, or somewhere, when he ran into. 

No, not that one in 1946—that fellow’s name was 
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Braxton or Bradford. I'm talking about the time—oh 
well, skip it. 

Anyway, we were in bad shape. A couple of my 
young men tossed smoke bombs in front of a gun posi- 
tion and started to rush it when the smoke got good. It 
was a damned fine idea, but they were both down inside 
of ten jumps. What good is it to smoke up one gun 
when there's three more in sight of you? 

But I got an idea out of it and yelled back to where 
my radio man was clawing at the ‘clover. Told him to 

call the company commander and ask fee smoke on 
our area—lots of it—all over us. If we could get a nice 
thick blanket of smoke down I thought we could slide 
right up on these boys and pull their teeth—easy. 

Oh sure, we were taking a chance of getting a few 
smoke burns—but what’s a chance to a dead-sure thing? 

Well, after about fifteen long minutes or so, we got 
our smoke—in a neat curtain right up there along the 
edge of those woods about a quarter of a mile ahead. 
Never saw a prettier laid screen—but a hell of a lot of 
good it did us. It was too far ahead by just a quarter of 
a mile. The trouble was, the people in rear had never 
heard of laying smoke shell on the troops—they knew 
what we wanted better than we did. 

The radio man was out of the picture by this time 
direct hit—and from where I was it looked like his radio 
had taken off with him, so I just scrabbled a couple of 
inches deeper into the dirt and wondered if the blasted 
sun was going to stay up ’til hell cooled to a cinder. 

Some time later a mortar shell dropped near a gun 
about seventy-five or a hundred yards away, and then | 
got a part of the picture. The blast sent sod, grass, and 
bushes flying, and setting right there out in the open, 
naked as a worm, was this pint-sized pillbox. Looked 
like the top half of a big funnel turned upside down, 
the point sliced off, with a light gun sticking out of one 
slit and a rifle muzzle out of another one. 

Did I rush it? Say, Jack, are you trying to kid me? 

Oh, so the newspapers said we leaped upon ‘em with 
trenchknives and bayonets! OK. I guess it is hard for 
you guys to get the idea, but this war stopped being an 
out-sized football game some years back. It’s strictly 
business now—just killing Mungs, and knives don’t 
pay dividends. 

Sure, we still carry bayonets—have to use ‘em for 
parades and the newsreels—but there isn’t any percent 
age in bayonet-rushing a blasted pillbox that has an all 
round field of fire. Here in 1951, after six years of it, 
we can’t take long chances—we've got to win. 

So we waited another week, it seemed like, while 
their guns silenced the cripples and clawed for the rest 
of us. 

The tanks? They'd gone back long before. They 
couldn’t see any more than we could—not as much, in 
fact. Anyway, they couldn't stay out there and cruise 
forever—not with the Mungo guns and mines stopping 
‘em at the rate of one a minute. 

Our artillery? What could they do—with us all over 
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the place? So they shot blind into the rear areas onto 
more dummy positions, just to be doing something. 

The air force was stymied just as bad. 

Sure we had air superiority. But they'd been taking 
pictures of those ridge lines for days, and hadn't found 
anything with their magnifying glasses except a couple 
of complete dummy positions that had been blasted into 
the sweet by-and-by with that first billion dollar prepa- 
ration. 

No, the whole show was strictly up to the boys in 
blue—and all I could think of was: was it safe to try 
reaching for my shovel again. 

But I was lucky. A 155 landed as close as from here 
to that gobboon—no, it didn’t kill me, but—say, Jack, are 
you trying to —. 

OK, OK. No, it didn’t do any damage, outside of 
jolting me dumb, but it did blast a hole and pulverize 
the ground so it might make easier scrabbling. So while 
the dust was still thick, I made a quick jump for that 
cozy little crater and made it. That's why I’m here. 

Come night and the 2d Battalion took over and be- 
gan to hunt ‘em out. 

No, they didn’t rush ‘em either— 

One guy, laying low, would stick his rifle up and 
fire a shot—not meaning to hit anything—just a shot, 
see? A couple of Mungo guns’d bear down on the flash, 
but by that time the bird that fired would be well down 
with his ears pulled in. 

Two or three of his buddies would spot a gun and 
start easing in on it. After the gun had stopped firing 
three or four minutes this first joker would fire another 
shot or two, and the Mungo gunners would chew some 
more dirt around his hole. 

This game would go on until one of our boys got 
right up on the pillbox on a blind side. Then it was 
simple—just a hand grenade popped through a loophole, 
and lay low to blast the Mungs in case they tried to 
boil out. 

Yes, we stayed there with ‘em. The skipper had sent 
word for us to fall back and reorganize, but some of 
the runners hadn’t gotten through and the rest hadn’t 
found us, so we were still there in the cold gray dawn 
when the 2d Battalion was cleaning up the last of ‘em. 

One of my men got careless, stood up and started 
towards me, when a gun camouflaged as a pile of rock 
shot his legs out from under him. Right away a couple 
of our men and a dozen or so out of E Company started 
closing in from all directions, sniping at the loopholes 
as they crawled. 

Pretty soon there was a hand waving out of the rock 
pile, and a Mung raised up out of his shell—a scrawny 
specimen with a bullet-track along the side of his jaw, 
and a self-satisfied smirk on his kisser. 

When I came up, he was saying he didn’t know how 
he’d excuse himself to his Emperor for surrendering, 
but his partner was kaput and he'd just been malo 
verwundert. So Englehart, one of my bright young 
men, says I'll up-gefix that. He was already swinging 





ember 
his rifle before we could reach him, and said 
your Gott-gedamned Hiriyeshi that your 
HAH!—ingecaved ware! 

That’s one bad thing about using armor—it 
men so sore they get out of hand. But you can’: bla, 
Englehart much. He was the last man in his squad 
and that gunner’d been combing his back hair for th, 
last twenty-four hours, so. . . . 

Mind you, that was the second Mung I'd seen jn a 
this time—the first live one. | 

Well, it was a clean sweep—so far, but inside of , 
mile the 2d Battalion ran into another area just plas 
ered with ’em, on the next ridge, and had a hell of 2 
time. 

Oh sure, the artillery and mortars hammered away 
the tankers went out and put on their act, the dive 
bombers dived, and every once in a while the pioneers 
and infantry’d move in and get killed, but they might 
just as well have charged hell with a box of matches 
for all the impression they made—trying to claw through 
a miniature Imaginot Line with teeth and toenails! 

Finally got ’em out by working on ‘em with smoke- 
the idea I couldn't get across the day before—smoking 
the whole place so you couldn’t see ten feet and then 
plucking ’em out, one at a time. 

Yes, that sounds easy, but I’ve talked to some of the 
boys that were through the show and they say it was 
pure, unadulter— oie Fs 

But look at it this way. At night, if you're down low, 
you can always see quite a bit, but in white smoke you 
can’t see anything until you're right on top of it. Then 
with all the Mungo gunners fanning their triggers on 
their final defensive lines, their mortars dropping two 
or three sizes of shells promiscuously into the smoke, to 
say nothing of our own recruits heaving grenades and 
shooting at everything that moved—why, the 2d Battal 
ion claims that the only thing that saved ‘em was their 
low standard of marksmanship! 

Bad? Well, my old drinking partner, Corporal Lips 
civic out of F Company, is setting over there in the 
Palace right now with a case of the shakes, cold sober- 
can't get drunk—won’t give the floor-show a tumble 
—and mean! 

Yes, that night the old 589th was worn out—I mean 
they were pulverized—and the 588th took over. I hear 
they lasted three more miles before they were relieved 

Altogether the division made about five miles in 
those hills in three days and considering we've got abou 
four hundred miles to go— 

Sure we won, but how? Some Peruvian outfit o! 
mountain climbers tore a hole in a weak spot way to the 
south and the Yaquis trotted through the gap and 
started cutting throats about fifty miles in rear. That 
and the Canucks making a quick move around to th 
north made the Mungs pull out in a hurry—while we 
sat for a couple of days in front of another line of empty 
pillboxes. 

These pillboxes? Well, the Mungs have gotten 
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smart—too damned smart for our good. They figure 
that iron is cheap and men are expensive—they’ re run- 
ning just as short on men as we are. So they put ‘em in 
pillboxes on defensive sectors—two-inan pillboxes for 
the small stuff, and three- to five-man boxes for their 
heavy weapons. 

Now if you can imagine a big pan or wash tub about 
five and a half feet across the top, twenty inches across 
the bottom, and a little over a foot deep, with the bot 
tom knocked out—turn it over and dig a hole under it. 
lhat’s the main idea. 

Sure, it’s big enough for two men. They put this 
contraption over a regular two-man rifle pit just like 
we use, so the men are most:y underground. The armor 
is just to protect their heads and shoulders, see? 

There’s six loopholes in the sides right down near 
the ground level, just big enough to swing a light 
machine g gun through on a sixty- -degree traverse, so they 
ave an all-around field of fire if they place ‘em right. 
Oh, they're not so heavy. It’s three- -eighths inch steel 
on a thirty- -degree slope, and it’s only intended to 
bounce off thirty-caliber AP and shell splinters. Mak- 
ng a direct hit on one with a shell is something you 
could waste an awful lot of ammunition on—even if you 

uld see it. That's how they were able to gamble on 

lling down their mortar fre when we were right 
in amongst ‘em. They could take it and we couldn't. 


} 


Loophole covers? No, they just had plain, open loop 
holes, with sockets for their machine gun pintles to 
set in. 


I don’t agree with you. I think it's a damned cagey 
Ph not having covers for the loopholes. With all of ‘em 
open, they can get the whole picture with just a turn 
of the head, and—did you ever rock-fight when you were 
a kid? 

Well, maybe you remember, when you'd stepped 
back around the corner of the barn or behind a tree 
how hard it was to jump out and heave another rock? 
You felt just like when you stuck your head out you'd 
get a half-brick square in the teeth. 

It’s exactly the same idea with loopholes. If you had 
one side of your pillbox closed up it'd take a lot of 
nerve to open it up in case you could he: il ad pat 
tering against the side, but if it’s alre ady open—se¢ ? 

Up to then, all the pillboxes I'd ever seen had been 
great monstrous things, built out of heavy armor, rein 
forced with concrete and dirt to hold a squad or so, and 
shed three-inch shells. They stood out like a wart on 
your nose and attracted tanks and 155’s like so many 
magnets. I’ve always said I'd like to have a pillbox like 
that so I could set it up—and then put my outfit in rifle 
pits at least two hundred yards away. 

But the Mungo idea in these two-man affairs is that 
they're so small that they're a hopeless target for artillery 
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You know even the mortarmen figure that shooting at 
infantry in rifle pits is just a waste of ammunition out- 
side of scaring ‘em—and when they get rifle and splin- 
ter-proof cover to boot— 

Why, all the tanks can do is run over ’em by chance— 
and they're just apt to hit a mine camouflaged as a 
pillbox even then. They can’t see ’em—hell, the in- 
fantry can’t see ‘em! 

After they put ’em in they use the dirt from the hole 
to taper off the profile, building it up in sloping ridges 
between the loopholes. Then they take sod, long grass, 
dead leaves, and little bushes, and plant this stuff 
around so all you see is a natural looking rise in the 
ground. You may see the opening of a loophole at a 
hundred yards, but if you're not careful you won't see it 
for long. 

It looks to me like the Mungs have a couple of pretty 
good reasons for the two-man sized pillbox. Two 
Mungs can take fifty per cent casualties and still keep 
up a fight—if they're up to average in orneriness. Two 
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men can keep al! around observation in a fight, and 
relieve each other if everything’s quiet. But probably 
the most important thing, the second man being there 
will keep the first man on the job. 

Like my lieutenant—he was a good guy—said just be 
fore a patrol one night, “The courage of the group prob- 
ably increases as the square of the number in the group 
Get it, chief? 

Well, that means that two men together on a patrol 
will go about four times as many places as one man 
alone—and do as much as four men will alone. Each 
guy tries to keep the other guy from finding out how 
scared he is, see? 

Of course, with the supporting weapons, they need 
more men—three to five, say. Well, these pillboxes I've 
been telling you about come in sections, like half 
circles, with three loopholes in each. Supposing oe: re 
backed up against a building or a sharp slope, they use 
one section. When they're out in the open with an 
auto or light gun, they bolt two sections together. But 
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hen they've got a heavy gun, mortar, or AT gun, they 
use three, four, or five sections, with triangular fill-in 
sections bolted between ‘em—here, Jack, loan me your 
pencil and I'll show you. 

These triangular pieces here—come in sizes for 
three-, four,- and five-segment emplacements. They 
have flanges on ’em, see—that are bolted to the sides of 
these half-moon segments. The way the flanges are 
bent to the front deflects bullet-splash from coming in 
through the cracks. In a heavy gun or antitank em- 
placement, one of these segments has a special loophole, 
of course, but the rest are GI, right off the truck, for 
rifles or autos. 

Of course, the mortars fire right out the top so they 
don’t need any special loopholes. 

Where do they sleep? Well, I looked into a couple 
of these two-man holes and they'd dug a little tunnel 
off from one side of the pit and roofed it with what 
looked like this corrugated iron—like sleeping in the 
upper half of a sewer pipe, I should think, but a lot 
more convenient than our way of just bogging down 
in the bottom of the hole. 

No thanks, Jack, I’m about out of— 

On the house? You bet I will! 

Here’s looking at you, inspector. Aagh! 

Well, when the Mungs decide to defend a place I 
figure that the infantry moves in and digs regular pits, 
say, on the first day. Then they dump off two or three 
short sections of roofing iron for every other man, and 
they tunnel these shelters. Then when they get in 
earnest about holding the place, they load up a lot of 
carriers with these half-pillboxes, triangular fill-ins, 
bolts, and nuts, and go through the area, dropping off 
two halves at every rifle or light gun pit, three to a 
heavy gun or light mortar, four to a three-inch mortar, 
and five to the antitanks and heavy mortars. 

They don’t even need tools. They're dug in already 
so the gun crews can slap these segments together, 
run their bolts up fingertight, camouflage, and by dawn 
—where are they? 

I expect the next thing is to plant their mines and 
camouflage ‘em—as pillboxes, and string their trip-wires 
to hand grenades, mines, booby traps, and such other 
cussedness as they can think up. 

Last, they probably turn out every night and work 
like so many ants on over-camouflaged dummy trenches, 
so as to keep our aviation and ollery happy. 

Heavy? Oh, I don’t know—one of these light gun 
emplacements, two segments, weighs less than two 
hundred and fifty pounds all told. A carrier can bring 
up about twenty pillboxes or forty segments at a load. 
The size is no problem. The pieces nest. 
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Cost, hell! You can make iron ore into automobiles, 
and it'll still cost less per pound than so much butter! 
Those guys are smart. They take three hundred pounds 
of Mungs, give ‘em two hundred pounds of equipment 
and ammunition, and cover ‘em with two hundred and 
fifty pounds of steel. That fixes em up so they can hold 
out long enough to kill or cripple at least half a ton of 
Americans—and that will cost Uncle Samuel anywhere 
from fifty to a hundred thousand dollars before all the 
bills are paid. 

But the money’s the smallest part of it. The main 
thing is men. When I think of the cripples, zombies, 
and mental incompetents that are coming in— 

Lord no, man, I don’t want any part of this pillbox 
business for myself. Give me an outfit for a month and 
they'll dig in deep enough for all practical purposes in 
half a day—and on the slightest provocation. But our 
kind of rifle pits don’t appeal to a man as a permanent 
home, and they don’t mind leaving ’em. I’m afraid if 
we gave the boys sheet-iron dugouts and armorplate, it 
might take a good deal of persuasion to get ’em out in 
the open again when the situation called for a Mungo 
hunt. Besides, we’ve got the bastards on the run now, 
so why should we be interested in pillboxes and dugout 
building? 

What I’m interested in right at present is, what can 
we do about this Mungo pillbox? Of course, the thing 
that seems the most sensible is to attack where there 
aren't any pillboxes but that’s up to the generals—and 
you can’t always tell about generals. 

It still looks to me as though smoke and night work 
might be our best bet. All that takes is training, and 
believe me, brother, my next platoon is going to be able 
to see in the dark like so many cats. 

And that reminds me—maybe I ought to go back to 
the outfit and get to work on the replacements. | 
wouldn't feel right about leaving the skipper and that 
hopeless corporal of mine alone with the job. Besides, I 
might even get another lieutenant to break in, and the 
sooner I get on that— 

Let’s have my bottle. Three-and-a-quarter? Gosh, 
pardner, I can’t quite make it. How about taking a 
Mungo Military Cross—makes a nice bangle for a 
bracelet? Or a Rising Moon with a Heil Sieg belt- 
buckle to boot? 

Fine! Now, inspector, have you got your squad car 
outside? How about a ride for me and Corporal Lips- 
civic to the bus station. 

That's mighty nice of you—here’s your cane. And 
now how about loaning me your blackjack for a few 
minutes? Flossie might've got Lipscivic over his mad 
by now and in that case he may not want to come home. 
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To discuss “How can American military writers to- 
day best aid the defense effort?” is to ask in more spe- 
cific form the general question: What should be the 
function of such writing? The present bumper crop of 
military comment with its variegated mixture of wheat 
and chaff, nourishment and rubbish, suggests a crying 
need for systematic, clear thinking. 

The primary task of the writer is to record events. 
Fortes erant ante Agamemnona: “There were brave men 
before Agamemnon” but their deeds have not lived be- 
cause they lacked a Homer to chronicle them in en- 
during words. In the long run not the deed itself but the 
surviving records of it are important. Only the written 
word remains. Memory unsupported by record may fail, 
while the written word, today usually printed, will last 
as long as the materials that carry it. 

Record, however, always runs into analysis. Such a 
man succeeded. Did he do so by merit? Or only by 
happy chance? Another man failed. Was he a fool or a 
traitor? Or were circumstances too much for his wise and 
loyal endeavors? 

At present this matter of analysis is paramount. We 
are preparing for a possible major war. The probability 
of our having to fight in the near future is rapid'y in- 
creasing. By the time these words are printed the test 
may be upon us. Is our leadership good? Are our meth- 
ods sound? To what extent can either be improved? 

Interested people—and who nowadays can be wholly 
uninterested?—would of course prefer to talk with those 
who know the answers. Written stuff does not always 
answer the exact questions one most wishes to ask. Un- 
fortunately, opportunity for such conversation is limited, 
while writers, thanks to printing which can multiply 
their words almost indefinitely, can address a large audi- 
ence that can study their w ork at leisure, a thing that 
cannot be done with words spoken over the radio. 

As with every professional matter, the audience for 
military writing is composed partly of outsiders without 


first-hand knowledge of the subject, partly of those more 
or less inside the military family. There is a grim jest 
and one characteristic of our time, that there used to be 

two stock insults which could be applied to any man 

“You have no sense of humor” and “You have no artistic 
taste.” But now there is a third: “You know nothing 
of war.” Nevertheless, in magazines or books intended 
for general circulation the military writer must remem 
ber the ignorance of most of his readers. He must give 
them e'ementary truths in small doses, and especially 
he must make them understand serious situations with 
out discouraging them. On the contrary the mood of 
professional readers is formed by forces over which nm 
one writer can control. Such readers want to add to an 
existing store of information and are interested chiefly 
in neglected truths. In spite of border-line cases the 
line between the two is fairly easy to draw. 

In America the standard of technical military writing 
largely by and for officers, is high. Even when our army 
was split into tiny garrisons for isolated posts in the 
Indian country, attentive European observers noted this 
fact. In recent years there has been added an admirable 
freedom of speech. The tactical ideas by which our im 
provised army of 1918 was directed were good. Humor 
ously enough, Genera! Marshall’s article “Changeless 
War” in Army Ordnance for January, 1940 notes that 
between the autumn of 1917 and the late spring o! 
1918 the French, after three fundamental modifications 
of their defensive system, adopted a fourth modification 
which, to quote our Chief of Staff, ‘ . though writ 
ten in French, was expressed literally i in the language o! 
the Field Service Regulations of the U. S. Army in 
1914.” There is the brilliant series of case studies en 
titled Infantry in Battle, which has been translated int 
a number of languages, and published, in who'e or in 
part, in several foreign countries. In the nature of things, 
however, we can expect few non-professionals to study 
military manuals or purely military texts. 
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so we have in our daily press a considerable body 
urrent comment on the present war which, con- 
ring the limitations of such work, is valuable. To 
e alphabetically three military journalists known 
the present writer, Hanson W. Baldwin, George 
ding Eliot and Fletcher Pratt are well worth read- 

». Unfortunately, as these men themselves would 
be the first to admit, the limitations of current com- 
ment are very serious. It must practically always be 
written without knowledge of many determining fac- 
rors of the events and situations with which it deals. 
Accordingly the daily commentator must be continu- 
ally telling his readers: “On the basis of what we know, 
it seems that such-and-such an interpretation of what 
has just happened is correct, and consequently that 
this-or-that alternative happening is likely to come 
next.” The trouble here is that the average reader, with 
such judgments continually before him, is perpetually 
tempted to forget both the extent of his own ignorance 
and the lesser—but still very great!—lack of full knowl- 
edge of his favorite commentator. 

What makes the situation serious is that there have 
been few good American military studies addressed to 
the general reader as well as to soldiers. The present 
writer, who can at least claim to have searched long and 
with some diligence, can almost count his findings from 
our own generation on the fingers of one hand. There 
is the late Major Robert M. Johnston’s excellent little 
First Reflections on the Campaign of 1918. There is 
Colonel Arthur L. Conger’s The Rise of U. S. Grant, 
Brigadier General Oliver L. Spaulding’s The United 
States Army in Peace and War, and Colonel John W. 
Thomason’s Jeb Stuart. In a more specialized field there 
is the 2d Division history which was put into final 
form by Colonel John W. Wright. Beyond these the 
writer knows of none. Certainly the men just named 
could have brought out more work had publishers en- 
couraged or even permitted them to do so, and in that 
case other workers in the same field could doubtless 
have been found. On the other hand, publishers seem 
to believe educated general readers to be almost as 
extinct as the American buffalo—and they may be 
right. 

Whatever be the reason for it, this gap in American 
higher military studies exists. Where is there any sound 
‘brief military history of either the Revolution or the 
Civil War? Despite the high interest of amphibious 
operations to the United States, who since Mahan has 
tried to analyze the last phase of the American Revolu- 
tion after the French and subsequently the Spaniards 
and Dutch came in on our side, so that the entire con- 
flict became a “combined operation” of armies and 
fleets? Captain Dudley W. Knox of the U. S. Navy 
has illuminated Washington’s appreciation of «ea 
power, but apparently there is no comprehensive book. 
Worst of all, where, oh where, is the wealth of historical 
cerebration which should have sprouted from the 
achievements of Pershing’s AEF? There is General 
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Bullard’s little book American Soldiers Also Fought. 
There is Colonel McEntee’s account, embedded in his 
large Military History of the World War, but not much 
has been written. Sewe'l Tyng's The Campaign of the 
Marne concerns itself not with American but with 
French skill and valor. The return of the AEF from 
France and the subsequent debate over American mili- 
tary policy, in addition to Johnston's First Reflections, 
produced Brigadier General John McAuley Palmer's 
Statesmanship or War and General Hagood’s We Can 
Defend America, but in the former book General 
Palmer (whose pen has since given us his excellent 
Steuben and America in Arms) was concerned chiefly 
with the Swiss system which was designed for con 
ditions greatly different from our own and has never 
been tested in battle. 

This is by no means said to cry over spilt milk. At 
the moment, certainly, few officers have either leisure 
for systematic research or surplus energy for wide his 
torical reading. The point is that our gap in higher 
military studies, together with the general concentra 
tion of our people upon peaceful pursuits, has created a 
corresponding gap in our national judgment of military 
affairs. 

An army, of course, is hierarchical. Its lower ranks 
cannot be allowed to debate or oppose the orders of their 
superiors. Accordingly the responsibility of its high 
command is equalled in civil life only to that borne by 
completely autocratic rulers. The mistakes of generals 
which must be paid in blood are horribly conspicuous. 
At the same time men in high station are always envied 
by mean fellows—and which of us has not at least a 
touch of meanness in him? All human organizations, 
from the mere fact that they are human, are funda- 
mentally imperfect. Hence real faults can always be 
found in them. Finally military science is pecu'iarly 
difficult because, as DeGaulle neatly puts it: “In affairs 
of war experiment is not continuous.” In peace, soldiers 
are what chemists and physicists would be if all labora- 
tories were padlocked. 

Still another factor in our situation is that the highly 
combative American people have, generally speaking, 
not been fond of peacetime soldiering. Although our 
experience of compulsory service and of mass warfare 
has been greater than England’s, nevertheless a self- 
confident ignorance permits a number of unmilitary 
Americans to imagine that they “know all about it.” 
Dislike for compulsory service has been one of the 
reasons for immigration to us from continental Europe. 
English cultural influence upon us has, among other 
things, left us wide open to the English press campaign 
against “brasshats” and “Colonel Blimps.” It seems to 
have occurred to few that, whatever Colonel Blimp 
may be, he has not yet been called either a coward or a 
traitor, and that after all courage and loyalty are not 
wholly negligible in armies. Brains are at a premium in 
war as in all human activities, but success in battle does 
not altogether depend upon intellect. Students of his- 
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tory, on hearing officers labeled as congenitally stupid, 
may have remembered Frederick the Great's famous 
answer to the question of why he rejected so many ac- 
complished so'diers-of-fortune and preferred the sons 
of country gentlemen for his officers. “Well, you see,” 
said Old Fritz, “they don’t lie and they don’t steal.” The 
average American has made little public protest against 
the accusation constantly made that our mi'itary author- 
ities have opposed certain drastic and loudly demanded 
suggestions for change merely from stick-in-the-mud 
conservatism. The strong case against the most radical 
of these suggestions is seldom publicly stated. 

Since people get much of their idea of the army not 
through direct contact but through the printed word, 
this situation throws a heavy responsibility upon all 
military writers. 

Of course there is another side. Of course profes- 
sional groups are the better for a certain amount of 
frank, harsh criticism. Sometimes they benefit from 
generous doses of it. The point is that the most hostile 
critic, in so far as he has the national interest and the 
good of the service at heart, must always remember 
the delicate balance between denouncing avoidable 
evi! and spreading discouragement and defeatism. 

With this in view let us examine four recent speci- 
mens of American military writing. 

Some military men may call such an examination 
waste of time. What does it matter, they may say, if 
scribblers have a rush of ink to the head? In the words 
of the Moslem proverb: the dogs bark but the caravan 
marches on. 

Such an attitude, however, seems unwise. Although 
hard-worked officers obviously cannot and should not 
make a business of literary and journalistic controversy, 
surely all mi'itary students who have the leisure should 
do their best to help the public toward a just, balanced 
view of army affairs. And how can this be better or more 
amusingly done than by gently debunking the de- 
bunkers? Or, shall we say by a little cannibalism of 
critics grilled, roasted, and boi'ed? 

The first specimen is an article “Traditionalism and 
Military Defeat” by a Regular whose talents deserve 
great respect, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas R. Phillips, 
published in the March, 1941 Inranrry Journat. The 

resent writer is an admirer and eager reader of his and 
Fully agrees with most of his specific recommendations, 
and has indeed campaigned heartily in favor of them 
these many years. Wide and thorough professional study 
and reading, mechanization with tanks and caterpillar- 
carried artillery ized as the only adequate anti- 
dotes for their likes—for his arguments in favor of these 
there can be nothing but praise. 

But, certain of his historical generalizations are de- 
batable. The armored cavalrymen of the Dark and 
Middle Ages did not have it all their own way to the 
extent that he suggests. They were the decisive arm, 
yes, but they were often ee a by dismounted heavy 


cavalry or even by infantry, and were often at a loss 


ember 


when unsupported by infantry pikemen or by archer 
Napoleon's “total wars” frightened and angered 
many peoples that his end was total defeat. Indeed he 
owed his career to the lethargic command of the armie 
of the first coalition against revolutionary France. Slack. 
ness was by no means a universal fault of eighteenth 
century generalship, and with just a little better leader. 
ship on the Allied side in 1793 the Corsican and his 
new art of war might never have been heard of. 

These, however, are side issues. Our real quarrel 
with the article in question is that its concrete sugges 
tions, for the most part desirable, are accompanied by 
general princip'es which are at best partial and at worst 
misleading. The very title, “Traditionalism and Mili. 
tary Defeat,” suggests that nothing can be learned from 
the past. And yet all knowledge, in one sense or another, 
is of the past. Of course, Colonel! Phillips knows this 
as well as anyone. Indeed, he is an eminent student of 
the mi'itary past, and his recent book Roots of Strategy 
begins with a translation from the works of a Chinese 
military theorist, Sun-Tzu, who lived in the compara- 
tively recent epoch of 500 BC and was (before that 
book) known to the present writer only from a few 
references in Spengler’s ponderous Decline of the West. 
In short, the editor of Roots of Strategy may be said 
himself to be not only a military traditionalist but a 
military antiquarian! 

The explanation of so strange a paradox is his partial 
interpretation of the key word “tradition.” In his open- 
ing sentence he equates it with mere formalism as fol- 
lows: “Traditionalism and formalism in armies has 
been as frequent a cause of defeat as military incompe- 
tence.” Had he omitted the first two words that sentence 
would be easier to defend. His paragraph concludes: 
“The innovator and the radical may be mistaken part of 
the time—but the traditionalist is certain to be wrong 
all of the time.” It is humbly and most respectfu'ly sug- 
gested that such a conclusion contradicts most of human 
experience. Surely it would be more correct to say: 
“The formalist who blindly and from mere habit re- 
peats the tactics of the immediate past, although obvi- 
ously undesirable as a guide, nevertheless knows some- 
thing.” Such a formalist might say with much truth: “I 
pattern myself upon action recently tested and found to 
be wise.” On the contrary, the radical and innovator, 
unless his would-be progress be strongly rooted in tra- 
dition, is merely trying to substitute fancy for fact. 

Tradition and knowledge—almost identical terms if 
the term tradition be rightly understood—are only sec- 
ondarily concerned with forms. Primarily they are con- 
cerned with the principles which underlie the forms. 
Forms are indeed handed down, but knowledge by 
which they can be tested is also handed down to those 
intelligent enough to reason. 

This is not a sterile quibble over phraseology. Un- 
less our leaders of thought, of whom Colonel Phillips 
is emphatically one, will take the trouble to use general 
terms accurately we can have no clear thought, and 
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without clear thought we cannot hope for wise action. 

[hat very gallant gent'eman and accomplished schol- 

General Charles DeGaulle, whose intellect and 

- are the admiration of his worst enemies, is as- 
suredly no formalist. Accordingly it is interesting to 
note how he approaches this particular question. In 
his brilliant book Vers l’'Armée de Meétier, recently pub- 
lished here under the title of The Army of the Future, 
he wrote: “Such care to support onese'f upon the past 
in order to imagine the future certainly has its ad- 
vantages. It is not only natural and instinctive but also 
it answers to the wholly justified feeling of the con- 
tinuity of human affairs and of their perpetual repe- 
tition. Further, the different sorts of artists, and espe- 
cially artists in war, learn much from studying great 
masters and masterpieces, for grandeur is contagious. 
This conformity, however, must not become exclusive 
nor this imitation servile.” 

Even outward forms sometimes bob up again amaz- 
ingly. Who in 1914 foresaw the return of the hand 
grenade and the steel helmet? The infantry-artillery 
combat team is only a return to pre-Napoleonic seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century practice. The Emperor 
himself is said to have justified his taking away of the 
“battalion guns”—the AEF called them “accompanying 
guns” when they returned in 1918—only on the ground 
of expense. Could he have afforded them he would have 
continued them. 

Turning now from criticism of the Army from within 
the military family to recent comment upon it more or 
less from without, our next specimen is the foreword 
written by the talented journalist, Wa!ter Millis, for the 
translation from DeGaulle (The Army of the Future) 
recently cited. Millis says of the leader of the Free 
French: “His record sufficiently shows his capacities as 
a man of action: the book shows that he combines with 
them intellectual powers to which we are, perhaps, too 
little accustomed in our own military men.” Having 
said this he finds himself in some difficulty because the 
suspicion evidently arises in his mind that, after all, our 
armies may not fold up as quickly as the French did. 
But let us stick to his low opinion of the American mili- 
tary intellect. Had he confined himself to saying: “Few 
men in any country combine, like General DeGaulle, 
high general culture with an exquisite sense of literary 
form” he would have been on strong ground. Such a 
sense of form is perhaps a little less rare among the 
French. Again, had he said: “The U. S. Army has not 
always been a generous mother to the more studious or 
literary of her sons” he would, alas, have been thor- 
oughly justified. Nevertheless, to stick to officers now 
retired whom the present writer happens to have 
known, a service that has produced Conger, John Mc- 
Auley Palmer, S$ aulding, and John W. Wright can 
hardly be nee | of lacking intellectual power. 


We may now consider a horse of a different color, 
Major Leonard H. Nason’s angry book Approach to 


Battle. Its author is well known as a writer of AEF 


military fiction. The present writer admits to a prejudice 
against him because of an article of his entitled “Why 
Europe Laughs At Our Army.” That would seem about 
as silly a title as could be imagined. 

It is difficult to find grounds in which to praise the 
book. Its chapter on “The Return of Armor” echoes the 
complaints of military progressives since 1918, but the 
author's tone is unduly personal and much of what he 
says needs correction on the basis of more thorough 
military reading. He says of 1918: “My experience in 
that war and the experiences of most of the mi!lion men 
of the AEF that got into action were such a joke that | 
have spent twenty years of my life writing about them.” 
Curiously enough he does not realize that his impres- 
sions of military confusion, far from being confined 
either to himself or to the AEF is simply an echo of the 
testimony of practical'y all realistic commentators upon 
war from Isaiah to de Vigny, Tolstoy, and The Red 
Badge of Courage. One experienced veteran of the 
AEF told the present writer: “Being in a general action 
is like being in a railway accident.” 

In addition to the degree of confusion inevitable in 
all wars, we must in all fairness remember that the 
AEF was a hastily improvised affair. Before 1917 our 
little army had been organized for very different con- 
ditions. In 1917 at least one highly intelligent staff of- 
ficer of the Ist Division had never so much as seen a 
photostat of its new divisional organization before he 
embarked for France. About ninety per cent of the men 
in each company were recruits. Not a few divisional 
units—howitzer companies, Stokes mortar men, and 
37-mm. gun crews—not only lacked the weapons which 
they were to use but had never heard of them. In the 
light of such facts it would seem that the AEF did not 
do so badly. If some of its doings were tragic and others 
grotesque, many were also calculated to inspire a just 
pride. If Major Nason has never felt at least a flash of 
that pride, then his service, however creditable to him- 
self, has !eft him with a sadly distorted view of events. 

The same correction may be applied to other mili- 
tary criticisms of his. For instance he complains that in 
the maneuvers of 1939 the National Guardsmen, many 
of them soft from sedentary jobs, were overworked in 
the field. Similar complaints, however, might have 
been aimed at many great commanders of the past. In 
marching afoot it is almost always a great error to force 
the pace so that march casualties become serious. And 
yet in 1861-63 this was an accusation often and justly 
leveled against a commander whose name has neverthe- 
less remained considerable in the records, for he was 
Stonewall Jackson. If even a small percentage of our 
present higher command averages up to Jackson we 
sha! do fairly well. 

Again, Approach to Battle tells us that a German 
counterattack, if delivered toward the end of the St. 
Mihiel operation, wou'd have found our troops in sad 
confusion. Can it be possible that this author thinks that 


similar possibilities are uncommon in war? Military his- 
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tory is strewn with them. For example, Chancellors- 
ville was perhaps Lee’s greatest battle, and yet in the 
small hours of May 3, 1863, his orders to Stuart “to turn 
the enemy's right and simultaneously drive him from 
Chance!lorsville” bordered upon the absurd. Had the 
far more numerous Federals counterattacked, Stuart 
would have been wiped out. They did not do so, any 
more than the Germans at St. Mihiel. Indeed, the pres- 
ent writer would make a modest bet that the U. S. high 
command at St. Mihiel had far more definite reasons 
than Lee at Chancellorsville for not fearing such a 
move. 

Finally, a fundamental point in the argument of 
Approach to Battle leads its author into an almost per- 
fect dilemma. As we have seen, the book is a harsh in- 
dictment of our higher command. Yet how does the 
author prove, in defiance of nearly all those who have 
seriously studied the subject, that hostile forces coming 
directly from Europe could easily land on our coasts, 
say at Cape Cod? He proves it by the results of a Cape 
Cod maneuver in which he participated in 1939. Now 
maneuvers are necessarily unreal. They must be made 
in accordance with more or less arbitrary assumptions, 
and are of value only in so far as these assumptions are 
reasonable. Moreover, the assumptions, which set the 
stage for every considerable maneuver, must be ap- 
proved by the high command. You cannot have it both 
ways; if the high command is ignorant of war, then no 
maneuver which they authorize proves anything. If, on 
the other hand, the maneuvers which they arrange are 
valuable, then the chances are in favor of their knowing 
something about the military problems before the 
country. 

Our fourth exhibit is an article in Harper's for 
March, 1941 by Major Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson 
entitled “For A Modernized Army.” He begins by tell- 
ing us that in November, 1918 our General Staff “. . . 
ranked in efficiency somewhere below the French, 
German, British, and Japanese staffs and even the 
smaller but exceedingly capable Swedish military staff.” 
One would be more certain of the Swedish staff if their 
army had fired an angry shot since 1813, but let that 
pass. Also he brings up the Lewis Gun controversy of 
the last war. Now that gun was open to real objections. 
It was too heavy to be fired from the shoulder, and hence 
could not afford covering fire in an advance like the 
French Chauchat automatic rifle which we afterwards 
used. Further, it had neither a water jacket, which 
would have permitted sustained fire, nor a “fixed 
mount” by which it could have been locked to fire 
steadily upon a given target. In other words, it was a 
hybrid which was neither a true automatic rifle nor a 
true heavy machine gun. 

Without lingering over much on the body of the 
article, we may pass at once to its conclusion which is 
concerned with officer procurement and promotion. 
These matters are of course continually discussed within 
the bosom of the military family and it is obviously de- 


ember 


sirable to let the American public know that ¢! 

For a long-term policy for building up o 
corps, the author proposes that no one should 
sidered eligible for commissioned rank withou: 
enlisted as a private and risen through corpora! to ser. 
geant by competitive ability. He continues: ‘In the 
Army of a great democracy such as ours opportunit 
should be equally open to all. Therefore opportunity to 
rise high in the Army should not be restricted to those 
who have been fortunate enough to have parents who 
could send them through high school or college. The 
Army itself should school the less fortunate youngsters.” 
It so happens that the American people have long spent 
huge sums out of taxes and private educational endow. 
ments in order to reduce to a minimum the chance of 
leaving youngsters of ability without the opportunity 
for schooling. At West Point the cadets receive free 
tuition plus some pay. A considerable proportion— 
few years ago it was nearly a third—of the present of 
ficer corps is composed of former rankers. This being 
so, it hardly seems that either the nation or the Amy 
restricts educational opportunities. 

For both the short-term-officer procurement problem 
and to some extent of the long-term problem as well 
Major Wheeler-Nicholson stresses promotion by proved 
competitive ability. Now ambition to rise in the world 
is an excellent thing and one of the chief human mo 
tives, but it is possible to have too much of it. The 
other motive is the desire to do one’s full duty in the 
station where one is. It is a fine thing to wish to get 
ahead, but only a very few can possibly succeed at it 
It is mathematically impossible for the enormous ma 
jority of mankind to rise to the top. Too many strenuous 
“climbers” will ruin any organization. 

The author continues “ . all promotions above 
the grade of captain should be strictly by merit on 
rated tests. . . . This system, properly applied, would 
end once and for all our dangerous habit of permitting 
elderly, estimable, but slightly bewildered old gentle 
men to command troops in real battle.” Comment on 
the term “bewildered” would be superfluous. The im- 
portance of the passage just quoted is that in order to 
test adequately the performance of officers in their chief 
business, i.e. in their ability to command troops, it 
would have been necessary to change the National De 
fense Act of 1920 from top to bottom. From the passage 
of that act to the beginning of the present emergency 
there have not been enough troops to go around. The 
officer corps was deliberately made far too large for 
the existing enlisted personnel because the whole exis 
ing organization was designed as the skeleton for an 
enormous wartime expansion. Some students of war, 
including the present writer, long since pointed out 
the weaknesses in such a system, and in time those 
weaknesses began to be corrected through greater em 
phasis on what was called the “Initial Protective Force. 
But while the skeleton idea prevailed—and, obviously, 
there was much to be said for it—only a tiny minority 
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he climax of the article is the following statement: 

utenant General Hugh Drum, after submission to 
him of the detailed plan [i.e. for competitive promotion], 
has already in GO No. 805, issued many of the basic 
ciples as recommendations to the First Army. . 
and | there is hope that equally forward-looking ‘officers 
will be moved to adopt them for our entire military 
force.” 

A little astonished at this statement, the present 
writer made inquiry at First Army Headquarters and 
was told that no such order as GO 805 had ever existed 
in that Army. We may charitably suppose this author 
to have been the victim of some misprint or clerical er- 
ror. One who so harshly and so generallly criticizes our 
General Staff should himself, perhaps, be a trifle more 
accurate. 

At the same time this headquarters did produce 
copies of GO No. 34, dated November 11, 1940, and 
of Training Memorandum No. 5 dated February 25, 
1941. The former contains the following: “Professional 
and educational experiences should be utilized to ad- 
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vance those inexperienced therein. Those less fortunate 
in life’s work join as equals. The door of oppor- 
tunity and advancement must be kept open to all . 
seeking aggressively to be efficient soldiers, he Ipful to 

each other. A competitive system should be de- 

vised to bring to the front individuals who have quali- 
ties that engender a faith in their leadership superi 
ority. 

After all, both the value of competition and _ its 
dangers are familiar ideas in the Army. One need only 
turn to paragraph 6 of the recent Infantry Field Man- 
ual, to find the following: “Occasional resort to com- 
petition has value for . . . stimulating interest, but 
systematic competition between companies tends to 
break the regiment into jealous groups and impairs its 
teamwork.” 

In conclusion, military writers should present a bal 
anced view. If they think harsh criticism desirable for 
the good of the service, they should be careful to ac 
company that criticism with at least an occasional refer 
ence to the Army's good points. This is especia'ly so in 
writings addressed to the general public who do not 
know the Army as well as the Army knows itself. 








Like a Lady’s Virtue 


May I say a few words about “morale.” 


A good soldier’s morale 


is something like a lady's virtue—you don’t talk about it; but there 
has been so much said about it recently that I want to add my bit. 


Above all we must rid ourselves of the notion that morale is achieved 


by giving somebody something. Real morale is more readily achieved 
by depriving soldiers of something rather than by giving them some- 
thing. Hostesses, movies, soda fountains and what have you, have 
their place, but endurance of hardship, sacrifice, competition, ability 
to outdo another unit, the feeling of inner strength—in short, the 
knowledge that he is tough, hardbitten, and able to take and inflict 
stiff blows, gives the soldier morale, and the more he has to put up 
with things and overcome obstacles, the more it develops.—Honor- 


ABLE JonN J. McC oy, Assistant Secretary of War, Sept. 19, 1941. 
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One Jump Ahead 


By Lieutenant John E. Minter, Jr. 


Germany's costly conquest of Crete had many puz- 
zling angles when considered in the light of her own 


high command's doctrine on the use 
troops. The only answer to some of them 
that will satisfy the distant observer is 
that there must have been some strategic 
considerations never divulged to the pub- 
lic by the propaganda offices of either 
side which introduced a vitally impor- 
tant time element into the operations of 
Hitler’s forces. The British had been 
pretty thoroughly swept off the Greek 
mainland before the furious assault on 
Crete was launched. It seems obvious 
that the German forces in Greece had 
little to fear from Crete even if the 
island remained in British hands for 
a long time, just so they maintained 
their superiority in the air to pre- 
vent the use of Crete as a base for 
aerial raids against the mainland. 
It was necessary also, through this 
same air preponderance, to disrupt 
the naval communications and sup- 
ply of the forces holding 
Crete. At the time, some in- 
terpreters voiced the opinion 
that Germany needed Crete 
urgently for use as a base to 
further the expected pincers 
on Suez. Subsequent devel- 
opments have cast doubt on 
this, for Crete fell at what- 
ever cost and Suez has not at 
this writing been threatened. 
But whatever the reason or 
reasons Cit will probably be a 
decade before the facts are 
made public), several valu- 
able lessons in the tactical 


of parachute 


















no doubt garrisoned Crete during the earlier land opera 
tions on the continent, before the spotlight of action 
turned on them. The continental forces certainly suf. 
fered heavy losses while they were being re- 
lentlessly beaten back to the seacoast ports 
The British conceded the abandonment of 
much matériel in this withdrawal. By no 
means all of the units picked up at the sev- 
eral Mediterranean Dunkirks were evacy- 
ated to Crete. Of those that were most of 
them had a high percentage of ineffective. 
ness and a maddening shortage 
of ordnance. In view of all this it 
can be said, without indulging in 
fanciful approximations and 
round numbers, that 
the effective ground 
force on Crete, when 
the Nazis began their 
invasion effort, was 
considerably smaller 
than even the total of 
the parachute regi- 
ments alone that were 
dropped on the island. 
And plenty of addi- 
tional air-borne infan- 
try poured into the 
baseheads opened by 
the parachute troops, 
and towards the close 
came the sea-borne reinforcements 
It can also be safely assumed that 
the German intelligence knew this 
situation full well, since their aerial 
battle-reconnaissance throughout 
the entire Greek campaign received 
little effective interference. And to 
be sure, whether the Crete gart- 
son was large or small, the basic 


and strategic use of the para- A typical German parachute trooper. principles of the invasion proced- 


chute are there for the dig- 


ging Every American infantry officer, faced with the 


act that his own unit may become air-borne in the not- 


too-distant future, should be interested in doing a bit of 


this spadework. 


According to the latest and best information avail- 
able, the entire British expeditionary force in Greece 
numbered less than 100,000 men. A small part of these 


ure would be practically the same 

The first mass parachute descents began while the 
evacuation from the coast was in full swing. Ships of 
every type, from cruisers to fishing schooners, were 
plying from continent to islands and Africa under con- 
stant and intense harassment from the air. The landing 
points, particularly those on Crete, were in confusion 
—as they had a right to be. It is no wonder that at least 
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German parachute troopers recovering 
an equipment container during training. 


one basehead capable of accommodating the standard 
German transport plane was already well organized by 
the invaders before the British influx had eased enough 
for the defenders to turn to the mending of home 
fences. 

Up to this point the invasion tactics had followed a 
line that would get the nod from the average student of 
air-borne operations. The normal expectation would be 
that this one gimlet hole would be bored larger and 
larger, hoping finally to invest the entire island like 
syrup poured on a stack of wheatcakes. The situation 
was clearly ripe for it. 

Admittedly the fighting would be tough. The Ger- 
man ground force could only have begun its operations 
under virtually complete encirclement—a situation in 
the last war considered hopeless, yet one that now turns 
out to have no few strategical advantages as long as 
friendly air forces can maintain their funnel of rein- 
forcements and supplies at the center of the circle. But 
expanding the circle, even against weary, ill-equipped 
troops, was just as hard as advancing in bygone wars, 
because there could be no tanks to absorb the fire of de- 
fending machine guns. 

Perhaps it was a desire to avoid the slaughter of un- 
screened advances on foot that caused the Germans to 
begin a promiscuous, and seemingly aimless and unco- 
ordinated, dumping of parachute troops all over the 
island. Queer as the idea sounds, they may have been 
experimenting with the use of parachutists as a substi- 
tute for artillery. The suggestion, after the first shock 
of taking it in, seems to have theoretical possibilities in 
certain situations at least. 

It is logical enough to be a certainty that a large part 
of these operations were carried out, not because thev 
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appeared to be the most remunerative steps the situation 
indicated, but because they turnished a tairly good ap 
proximation of a laboratory for the microcosmic study 
of the greater problem of the projected invasion of 
England. In fact, there is no other explanation con- 
sistent with the high degree of economy of force that 
German generalship exhibited in the Battle of France, 
and hence could be expected to exhibit again. 

At any rate, upwards of 13,000 parachutists were 
dropped—apparently at random—over the British-held 
doughnut. Naturally, there flowed at the same time into 
the basehead a steady stream of air-borne infantry and 
artillery, though this operation was obviously skeleton- 
ized in favor of diverting available planes to the hauling 
of parachutists. 

Much of what happened to them was reliably re- 
ported by the newspapers at the time. They caught in 
trees and hung helpless as British snipers or native 
guerrillas potted them. They swarmed down on uneven 
hillsides and on fields covered with large rocks, where 
only the luckiest avoided breaking a bone. They 
“landed” in lakes and ponds where contact with the 
water shrank their linen harness so that extrication was 
impossible and they drowned. It is reliably reported 
that many of them were making their first jumps. 

It was truly a Pyrrhic victory. The high command 
paid a dear price just to find out some of the things that 
would happen when they began to drop ‘chutists across 
the Channel. But in the long run it may have been a 
good investment, for the Nazi army cannot have failed 
to make radical changes in her plans for the projected 
invasion of England on the strength of the experiment. 

From all this our own generals of the line can obtain 


the flesh-and-blood proof of the most important principle 
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One phase of the mass descent on Crete. 


in the use of parachutists that has to date been illus- 
trated by the war. Dropping them on a defended area, 
without previous effective steps to neutralize the de- 
fense, is like pouring dishwater down the drain. No 

doubt the Germans thought Crete an objective worth 
tremendous sacrifice, not only strategically but also for 
reasons of prestige and experimentation. But other 

armies do well to take notes on their results. 

A parachutist is at his most vulnerable during his 
descent. If he wears a pistol he may be able to get in a 
few shots along with his ‘chute manipulation, but these 
will be wild. He might also toss out a few hand gre- 
nades, but this is more dangerous to him than to anyone 
below. With his own comrades hitting the ground be- 
low and around him, the best course for all is to wait 
for the reorganization on the ground before trying to do 
any damage. 

When he hits the ground he is perhaps 200 yards 
from his equipment. A slight delay or inaccuracy in the 
ejection of his equipment roll may triple this distance. 
So he has a good long run—or crawl—before he can 
reply to any rifle fire he may be receiving. Hence his 
next highest degree of vulnerability is after he is on the 
ground and before he becomes a part of an organized, 
armed infantry unit. Unless he is covered in some way 
during this time, he has no more chance than a bull’s- 
eye at Camp Perry. To drop him on an unneutralized, 


defended area makes a pretty expensive substitute for 
artillery. 

Neutralization may, of course, be accomplished by 
artillery or air bombardment; or it may be done by fifth 
columns. Chemical preparation is almost out of the 
question—even tear gas. For the parachutist who jumps 
with a gasmask on will be weary and depleted of energy 
before he even hits the ground. 

The only other chance is the insurance of complete 
surprise— possibly the best preparation of all if it can be 
certain. Though this should be striven for in any plan of 
operations, it is dangerous to assume that intentions 
have not been revealed or divined. Only in exceptional 
situations should it be relied on fully. Witness the fact 
that since the signal success of the parachute troops in 
the Low Countries, practically every military airport 
in the world has worked out a detailed plan for its de 
fense against this type of assault. The old adage can be 
changed to “forewarned is fully armed.” 

The other big lesson from Crete is simply a reém 
phasis of the time-honored principle of economy 0 
force. If many of the men dropped on Crete were mak 
ing their first } jumps, there is at least some reason to be 
lieve that the operation may have exhausted Germany’ 
supply of available parachutists, at any rate, for the 
time being. Naturally, the training of replacements is 
going on at full swing in the interior; the reported 
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oughness of training given the parachutists, coupled 

the fact that Germany is known to have been pro- 

ng them on a large scale for at least three years, 

ves that they can hardly be regarded as expendable. 

e total of time and energy that went into turning out 

thousands of parachutists who dropped ineffectually 

wn Crete and were lost would be staggering if it could be 

fcured. A parachutist must be a fully trained infantry 

soldier of a superior type to start with. And then he 

gets months of specialized instruction, much of it indi- 

vidual, all of it expensive. He is expensively armed and 
equipped and expensively transported. 

But such considerations tend to go by the board in 
war. The one thing that even the richest and best-su 
plied army must consider is the logistics. More detailed 
planning, more take-no-chances figuring and rehearsing 
are necessary here than in any other branch. If a troop- 
truck breaks down or bogs up, the men can get out and 
walk. If it reaches the line of departure thirty seconds 
early or late there is little harm done. It can go back and 
bring up reinforcements, replacements, special weapons, 
anything that the developing situation indicates as 
needed. 

Your parachute unit has no such alternatives, no hope 
of catching spilt milk. It must go in on the split second, 
with every single contingency provided for. With plane 
space so precious, this becomes a brain-cracking prob- 
lem. And after it has been resolved, the question of 
traffic and escort in a combat sky draws in a need for 
detailed coérdination with attack, pursuit, interceptor, 
and bombardment squadrons of the entire sector. 

In areas relatively close to the front line, artillery sup- 
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port may also be used and here more split-second co 
ordination and uninterrupted liaison is necessary. And 
the greatest codrdination problem of all comes last, that 
of working with the ground or air-borne units who are to 
exploit the gains of the men in the cushion-soled boots. 

The minds that determine the grand strategy have 
their own internal economy of force to contend with 
here, for they in turn are limited—not only by the na 
tional availability of talent, but also by the sound prin 
ciple of keeping the number of cooks in the kitchen as 
low as possible. 

They will do well to remember a third principle 
which Crete served to illustrate so clearly. Parachutists 
are like a machine gun in that it can pepper the whole 
countryside lightly and ineffectively from a free-swing- 
ing traverse or cut down a particular tree by hammering 
away continuously in one controlled groove. It is to be 
noted also that the tree, if properly selected, may bring 
down several others as it falls. 

When the parachutes have opened a hole big enough 
to admit air-borne infantry there is little else in the way 
of full-dress combat they can do that could not be more 
economically done by someone else. 

In short, the extensive training, and especially the 
enormous amount of staff work that stands behind every 
parachutist before he is commanded to “Hook up!” and 
go for record, make it imperative, in the interest of 
economy of force, that his mission be of importance 
commensurate with the amount of preparation in 
volved. His chances of accomplishing his mission must 
be good enough to justify such a strategically expensive 
investment. 
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Here is a remarkable action. During a single night an American 


regiment, in column and on roads, marched five miles through the 
enemy position! This feat becomes still more remarkable when we 
consider the fact that it was preceded by four years of stabilized war- 
fare during which such an operation would have been classed as the 
height of insanity. 

The plan was revolutionary. It was contrary to all the tedious 
rules that had been evolved while the war stagnated in the trenches. 
Perhaps that is the very reason it succeeded. Of course, some praise 
this operation and others damn it as poor tactics and a dangerous 
gamble. But no matter what the rule books say, one unassailable 
fact remains—the American commander's estimate of the extent of 
German demoralization and confusion was thoroughly upheld by 
the success obtained. And we judge by results.—Infantry in Battle. 








Selecting the Nazi Officer 


By Dr. H. L. Ansbacher and K. R. Nichols 


“The old ideal of equality of abilities and of the patri- 
otic duty to fill-unto-death any post in the army cannot 
be maintained, because it is a false ideal. It does not 
consider the individuality of a man and his really great- 
est usefulness to the Nation. . When an entire 
people is drafted the most various abilities and special 
aptitudes become available, and each single man must 
be placed where he can best serve his country.” This 
statement was made eleven years ago by Walter Moede, 
World War founder of German military psychology. 
Since today the army of Nazi Germany makes use of a 
large number of military psychologists—200 when the 

resent war began—a brief review of their techniques 
especial interest for the military reader. 

A word may be said regarding the sources of informa- 
tion from which this article was written. A large quanti- 
ty of material has appeared in Soldatentum, a bimonthly 
journal of military psychology, military education, and 
selection. This journal was published for five years up 
to the end of 1939 under the editorship of Max Simo- 
neit and General von Voss by the Central Station of 
Psychology of the Armed Forces, and since then has 
been continued as an unofficial periodical. Nevertheless 
its usefulness for reference is limited. It gives much 
space to discussion of the lives of famous generals, al- 
though we learn elsewhere that psychological examiners 
have been cautioned in actual practice to forget the 
figures of the past and concern themselves with mass se- 
lection rather than search for geniuses. In the second 
place, it is apparently the aim of this magazine to sell 
the idea of military psychology to those elements in the 
army that might still be opposed to it. Fewer but more 
important articles are found in the standard German 
psychological journals. These are for the most part based 
on lectures given to psychological examiners during re- 
fresher courses, and include case reports as well as de- 
scriptions of test procedure. The actual standards for 
selection, however, are not disclosed, but there is 
enough material for a fairly complete picture. 

Selection of future officers seems to be the main con- 
cern of German military psychology, taking precedence 
over such other vital fields as special aptitude testing, 
morale, and even’ propaganda and psychology of other 
countries. It was also the first task undertaken when 
psychology was introduced into the army of the German 
Republic in 1926. 

The head of the psychologists, Simoneit, is concerned 
not only with the aptitudes of candidates but also with 
their individual temperaments, likes and dislikes, atti- 
tudes and ambitions, with the very core of personality. 
He holds that if an army is to'éscape becoming a mass, 


its leaders must be chosen in accordance with the 
uniqueness of each character. To this end future officers 
are scrutinized in an extensive psychological examing- 
tion lasting two full days and culminating in recom, 
mendations which, while not binding on the superior 
officer, are considered important. The reports include 
little that a candidate has in common with other men. 
for the examiners have been told, “Mention of ay erage 
intelligence means no more than saying he has a nose 
in the middle of his face.” They have been cautioned 
also, and with emphasis, always to study personality as 
a whole. 

The kind of man not desired can be gathered from an 
article by the military psychologist Kreipe, in which he 
denounces (1) inadequate idealists who think the army 
an institution for leading people to a better way of 
life but who overlook the realistic tasks involved; (2) 
ambitious men who consider themselves highly edu- 
cated but who have “spiritually and humanly remained 
limited in their petit bourgeois”; (3) timid souls who 
enjoy a mouse hole and will do anything for food; and 
(4) men of muscle who hate sedentary occupations and 
who think “sound mind in a sound body” means that 
they can develop their physiques and forget all about 
their intellects. 

The qualities deemed desirable in army officers are 
imagination and rapid learning ability; capacity for 
swift adjustment; initiative and willpower in thought 
and action; and emotional stability and security of con- 
duct. Finally, the German military psychologists believe 
that a responsive person, whose attention is directed out- 
ward rather than inward, is best equipped to lead others 
and to react with prompt efficiency to whatever circum- 
stances arise. 

The method of selection used in all three branches of 
the armed force is stated simply by Simoneit: “If a man 
who is not a psychologist wants to get to know someone 
in daily life, he looks into his eyes, listens to his way of 
speaking and his language, looks at his handwriting, re 
flects upon his thoughts and way of thinking, and ob- 
serves him during his actions. The sensible professional 
psychologist will do the same.” According'y, everyday 
approaches have been worked out for four fields of in- 
vestigation (intelligence analysis, action analysis, ex 
pression analysis, and supplementing these, life his 
tory). These approaches encourage the candidate to 
feel himself in an ordinary situation, not in a test-tube 
Vocal and moving-picture recordings are taken from 
behind a one-way screen without the candidate’s know!: 
edge. Just as important as an examiner's scientific back- 
ground (a doctorate plus three years’ training) or his 
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The picture which served as the basis for one of the intelligence tests. 


Certain German officer-candidates were required to write a composition after contemplating this picture. The psycholo- 
gists then analyzed the composition for content, structure, and style, as well as handwriting, in order to obtain “an 
estimate of the candidate’s whole personality.” 
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skill in observing, evaluating and reporting human 
behavior, is his ability to act naturally and to appear 
more of a friend than a microscope. He must also not be 
prejudiced by personal biases, first impressions, or the 
study of great generals. He must not have the idea that 
the best soldiers are generally alike, and he must seldom 
hope to find any one man who combines all the desired 
attributes. Since human objectivity and judgment are 
fallible, three psychologists are used in each examina- 
tion, assisted by two officers and a doctor, each of whom 
forms independent judgments to be integrated in a final 
report. One or two years later the report is verified 
through current evaluations of the candidate by his su- 
periors who have had no access to the original recom- 
mendation. When the candidate is not accepted as of- 
ficer material, a follow-up in civil life is made whenever 
possible. These follow-ups are the means of validating 
the whole test procedure. 

Now let us consider two young Nazi officer candi- 
dates up for a two-day psychological examination. The 
one we will call Wilhelm is agile and determined and 
he is an extrovert, that is, his attention is habitually out- 
ward. He was highly successful in the examination. The 
other, in whom the qualities of Wilhelm are absent, we 
will call Otto. Otto was rejected for lack of “initiative,” 
“flexibility of thought,” and “ability to meet tasks re- 
quiring elastic adaptation.” 

In the part of os examination in which the intelli- 
gence of candidates is tested, Wilhelm was told to write 
a composition about a picture which showed a medieval 
castle before the rose-covered wall of which an old sol- 
dier, with his gun propped against his sentry-box, stood 
erectly gazing at the horizon. There is also a half- 
knitted sock shown in the picture. In what Wilhelm 
wrote he caught the romanticism of the landscape and 
the old veteran, and the ironic touch added by the sock. 
He scored on imagination, creativity, and observation. 
Otto did not do so well. He was unable to invent a 
story, and so showed off by emphasizing a certain 
amount of book-learning about minor details. 

The examiners analyzed the compositions not only 
for content but also for structure and style, giving 
ratings on such aspects as imitativeness versus ease of 
expression. These compositions, of course, supplied 
samples of handwriting, from which graphologists later 
made estimates of the candidates’ whole personality, 
estimates which were generally in seventy-four per cent 
agreement with results of the entire examination. The 
whole personality figured here, as it does in all the tests, 
though the task was designed primarily for intelligence 
rating. rune. too a movie camera contributed its say 
here, for much significance is given to facial expressions 
Ces 


ially around the mouth) during thought, and 
such gestures as a scratch behind the ear can indicate 
mental conflict. A still further glimpse of personality 
was provided by the requirement that the composition 
be put in story form, for in a story the writer is apt to di- 
vulge unconsciously his attitudes, ideals, and ambitions. 
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The next task for the candidate was to con 
series of objects which had been arranged in an a 
and obscure manner. When Wilhelm figured 
system he was then given a harder series, then . 
still harder. The fact that he did well here sho, 
stract ability and flexible mind. Solutions come 
to the stupid or the stubborn. 

Another written assignment followed. “Your school is 
to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary in six weeks. You 
have been entrusted with entire direction of organiza 
tional preparations. What orders will you give and what 
steps will you take? How do you justify them? As leader 
of a Storm Troop you receive at four o'clock in the 
morning the secret order that Der Fiihrer will arrive at 
the station at nine o'clock and your detachment is to en- 
force Absperrung [closing of the station to the public] 
What steps will you take? Describe in detail.” Wilhelm 
had no trouble with this one, either. Nor with the next 
test in which a series of films presented such technical 
problems as the principle of an hydraulic press. Here 
Otto lost himself in minor details. 

All of these tests measure creative rather than repro 
ductive intelligence. There is no rote memory examina 
tion except for future liaison officers who are required to 
repeat complicated reports of the kind they will meet 
later in actual training and combat. 

Next came the command series of the action analysis 
tests. Wilhelm soon found himself walking along a 
teetering horizontal pole with a pack on his back, and 
following one fantastic direction after another. He strug 
gled to secure a rope to high-hung hooks on either side, 
while a voice that had at first been friendly whipped out 
sharp criticism of his slightest error. Next, with an 
added load, he scaled a high wall, which he was ordered 
to climb again the moment he reached the top. He was 
being tested for physical agility, bodily strength and 
willpower, but that was not all. The criticisms and re- 
peated orders were given to disclose his reaction to dis 
couragement. If he fell, the fall itself meant less to his 
examiners than the way he fell, since loss of physical 
balance was deemed less significant than loss of 
emotional balance. Perhaps here again a hidden camera 
recorded every grimace. 

The fact that Wilhelm “enjoyed having his bodily 
strength and abilities put to test,” impressed the judges 
more than his athletic accomplishments, which appear 
to be considered secondary from the fact that frail men 
and clumsy men have been accepted on “determi- 
nation.” Simoneit insists that a man’s actual achieve- 
ments do not indicate as much about his potentialities 
as the way in which he attempts to do things. 

Wilhelm’s spirit gave him a good mark also in the 
“choice reaction” test that followed. These tests are said 
to give results that are in eighty per cent agreement with 
general ratings of willpower by superiors and to give 
valuable indications of a man’s attention, emotionality, 
introversion-extroversion, and security of conduct. In 
twenty minutes, six hundred signals are given, various 
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‘s and sounds to which the candidate must respond 
yperating hand levers and foot pedals. Reactions and 
tion-time are recorded automatically. These data in- 

ate how fast he learns, how steady he is, and how 

n he gets tired. But as the test goes on the judges are 

to study the candidate's general adaptation to new 

uations and his behavior under pressure. This pres: 

re is felt most keenly by three kinds of men, the ex- 

table, the reflective, and the emotionally uncontrolled, 

| of whom tend to waver in concentration, make 

numerous errors, and repeat the same mistakes over and 
over. This test sometimes makes men break into tears. 

In another similar test four men are examined at the 
same time. They are blindfolded at first and then with 
their eyes uncovered, in order to determine whether they 
are helped or hindered by the presence of others. Intro- 
verts tend to do worse and extroverts better, when they 
realize that they are not alone. The task in this test 
is to grab or release a loosely-held stick (suspended by 
electromagnet) in response to various sounds. It is noted 
especially whether a candidate grasps it too often or 
too seldom. The consistent “grabber” is too excitable, 
the “releaser” not excitable enough. 

After the reaction series comes the “leadership 
sample,” the principal test of extroversion, as well as the 
high point of action analysis. Here the candidate is re- 
quired to instruct a group of enlisted men on some mat- 
ter with which he may be unfamiliar, for example, upon 
how to make a coat hanger out of a piece of wire. Failure 
here, since the situation is not normal for the candidate, 
is not an indication of inefficiency or instability in gen- 
eral. Walther, an associate of Simoneit, speaks of the lack 
of warmth and sociability indicated by a breakdown in 
this test and adds “these people can’t be changed by 
trying. They will fail in any job where they need to 
show heart and be an inspiration to others.” 

Such a man may, however, operate a range-finder, be- 
cause in certain instrument work introverts have been 
proven superior to extroverts. Or if he passes the neces- 
sary aptitude tests he may be a radio operator. The task 
of listening for hours to rhythmical sounds requires, we 
are told, a passive attitude, freedom from warm re- 
actions, “the opposite of soldierly independence and act- 
tive participation.” But such a man is not a tank driver, 
because the small, compact men chosen for this work 
are selected for their good sense of orientation and 
their mental elasticity. Their minds are required to go 
around obstacles or over them as readily as the tanks 
themselves. 

The analysis of expression gives a valuable check on 
other findings. In the part of the examination dealing 
with the analysis of expression, the voice, gestures, and 
handwriting of the candidate are studied. This analysis 
is a complicated one, and perhaps too technical to de- 
scribe in detail. Speech, for example, is subdivided into 
loudness, pitch, melody, timbre, articulation, tempo, and 
pauses. 

The part called “the exploration” includes the candi- 
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date’s life history and an interview. These bring to 
light pertinent facts, attitudes, sentiments, and moti- 
vations. One question asked is: “Why does the candi- 
date want to be an officer? What does he expect from 

this vocation?” The judges saw deep convictions break- 

ing through habitual reserve in the following abrupt 

phrases: “Leadership is an obligation. Knowledge of re- 

sponsibility gives a leader strength to fulfill his duty. 

A leader grows with each task with which he is con- 

fronted. I enjoy responsibility. I enjoy a life so stripped 

of artifacts that the real person can emerge.” This young 

man, concluded the examiners, had lived through some- 

thing and he had said something. 

The answers to other questions were likewise held 
significant. What is the candidate's attitude toward his 
torical events? What sort of people does he prefer and 
what sort does he most dislike? What were his boyhood 
goals and how did he go about achieving them? Also, 
what are his hobbies? The answer of Wilhelm, the 
young Nazi who did well in the tests as a whole, showed 
that he had varied and active interests, of a type that 
called for outward attention. On the other hand, Otto, 
whom we remember showed undue attention to details, 
proved to be a tinkerer who liked to make ship-models 
and radio sets. A third candidate, who was good at some 
tests and poor at others, offers an interesting comparison 
This candidate also liked to tinker, but this liking was 
offset in the opinion of the examiners by diversified in 
terests (mechanics, history, music, and sports). Though 
this third man was an avid reader, he could drop his 
book to play the trumpet, the accordion, or the flute. 

Since the validity of the whole test procedure is de 
termined by the extent to which the final evaluation of 
the psychologists is borne out in a later follow-up report 
based on achievements or failures in actual life, let us 
compare the subsequent ratings of Wilhelm and Otto 
with the examiners’ estimates of their worth. 

Wilhelm’s recommendation pictured him as a quiet, 
realistic man of varied interests and solid educational 
background, who never bragged and who, despite good 
theoretical intelligence, preferred action to words. He 
seemed capable of devoting his energies without thought 
of self. He enjoyed work. In practical tasks he showed 
forcefulness, cleverness, circumspection, and “especially 
the ability to combine things and have creative ideas.” 
The evaluation from his superior officers, two years 
later, contained many identical words: The man is 
quiet, conscientious, devoted to duty. In practical tasks 
he shows himself clever and circumspect. He enjoys 
work and is always ready to do his best. And the follow 
ing year: He can think independently and act with 
quick decision. In every situation he shows pronounced 
talents as an organizer. 

Otto was rejected because he lacked initiative, imagi 
nation and flexibility. It was recorded also that he 
fluctuated between timid carefulness and theatrical over 
ambition, and that, unable to form his own opinions, he 

was inclined to show off by giving the ideas of others 
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A year later his college classmates say that he is submis- 
sive and not particularly gifted. His wild academic am- 
bitions are backed by no real drive for research and 
knowledge. He shows off with petty pedantries and 
with memorized rules and regulations, but he is “other- 
wise not much mentally.” 

It is clear that Otto would not have made a good mili- 
tary leader, and that Wilhelm appeared to have the 
very combination of qualities which the Nazi Army 
seems most to desire. But is this typical? Do these tests 
usually weed out the poor ones and pass the good ones? 
Do they really work? 

The answer, of course is “anybody's guess”; the reader 
will have to decide for himself. The only published evi- 
dence that can be found, either pro or con, lies in the 
follow-up reports on those who have once taken the 
tests. The reports that have been published do agree 
with the original estimates to an extraordinary extent. 
However, anyone who doubts can remark, “Of course, 
the published ones agree.” One published statement of 
the per cent of agreement has been reported by Harrell 
and Churchill.* “In one group of officer candidates, un- 
specified as to year and branch, of those dismissed from 
the army, eight had been called unsuitable, two con- 
ditionally suitable, and only one suitable on the psycho- 
logical examination.” 


*Harrell and Churchill: “The Classification of Military Personnel.” 
Psychology Bulletin, 1941. 
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The strongest evidence in favor of this type of selec. 
tion procedure comes from our own country. H. A 
Murray’ and his colleagues at Harvard have independ. 
ently evolved a method almost identical with that of 
Simoneit, based like his on the dictum that personality 
must be studied as a whole. This similarity is the more 
striking, since the purpose of Murray is primarily to ad. 
vance the science of personality study, whereas the 
German purpose is the effective selection of military 
personnel. ; 

While Murray’s procedures represent a new de. 
parture in this country, American methods in general 
(with the possible exception of pure aptitude testing) 
have gone in the opposite direction from the German 
methods. This view taken by Harrell and Churchill js 
fully seconded by the present writers. With Tespect to 
the measurement of intelligence Germany went “toward 
the ‘total’ personality and the United States toward in- 
dependent abilities.” Germany’s emphasis on the evalu 
ation of personality “differs from the American efforts 
not only in degree but also in kind.” The present writers 
have found no evidence in support of Guthrie’s® con- 
tention that the Germans have borrowed methods from 
American military psychology. 


*"Murray: Explorations in Personality. New York: Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 1938. 

*Guthrie: Review of German Psychological Wartare, Edited by 
Farago and Gitler. THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, September, 1941 
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A Leader in Every Sense 


An Army leader, more than a leader anywhere else, must be a 
leader in every sense. And for such a leader to help his men in every- 
thing but in their thinking is for him to avoid one of his chief respon- 
sibilities and to neglect one of the chief methods in which he can 
serve his men, his Army, and his country. By his education, his 
training, his very position, it is his duty to assist his subordinates 
in clarifying their thinking and in reaching an understanding of the 
purpose of their Army and its constantly vital place in the year-by- 
year existence and development of their Nation.—Majyor Epwarp 
L. Munson, Jr., in Leadership For American Army Leaders. 





A Great Day for the AT 


Accounts of German tanks in offensive action are a 
dime a dozen, but here we have a man-bites-dog rarity 
—an account of an action involving French tanks and 
German antitank guns. The rarity angle of this action 
is made the more impressive by the naive way in which 
the German chronicler recounts an affair which reflects 
scant credit on his own unit, the regimental antitank 
company of the 28th Infantry. 

Before getting involved in our story it is in order to 
review briefly the general characteristics of the anti- 
tank component of the German infantry regiment as 
of the campaigns of 1940. That component consisted 
of one company, the 14th. The antitank company was 
organized into four platoons, each platoon having three 
guns. The guns were of 37-mm. caliber, towed behind 
6-wheel trucks. 

The situation with which we are here concerned 
arose on May 15, and was a continuation of an opera- 
tion that had taken place the day before—the crossing 
of the Meuse at Yvoir. In that crossing two regiments 
of the division had advanced abreast, the 84th on the 
right at Yvoir, the 28th on the left, just south of Yvoir. 

The night of May 14-15 found the assault regiments 
holding the line of the bridgehead in the vicinity of 
Warnant (Map 1). Early on the morning of the 15th 
the advance westward was resumed. From this point 
on, Our attention turns to the 28th Infantry and its 
antitank company. 


The morning of May 15 was clear, hot, and very 
dusty. As the regiment moved out dive-bombers could 
be seen operating over the distant front. However, to 
the immediate front, enemy resistance appeared to be 
almost nil. The regiment advanced virtually in route 
columns, covered by scouts operating far ahead. There 
were two main columns, the 2d Battalion on the right, 
the Ist Battalion on the left. The 3d Battalion was to 
move behind the 2d Battalion at considerable interval. 
At this initial stage, the antitank platoons were disposed 
as follows: the 2d Platoon attached to the 2d Bat 
talion; the 3d Platoon attached to the 3d Battalion; the 
Ist and 4th Platoons under direct control of the regi 
mental commander, moving in the interval between the 
2d and 3d Battalions. 

About 12:30 p.m., as the 2d Battalion approached 
the village of Denée, the regimental commander re 
ceived a report from the scouts: The French were pre 
paring to make a stand along and to the west of the 
broad asphalt highway Ermeton—St. Gérard. The 
woods to the west of the highway were full of enemy 
troops. There was some evidence that the enemy was 
preparing to use tanks. 

Such being the situation, the time for route marching 
was over. The regimental commander decided to halt 
the advance to the east of the highway, to deploy his 
assault battalions, to wait for the 3d Battalion to come 
up, and then to attack over the highway. This decision 
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Map 1 


implied security provisions for the command during the 
reorganization at the halt, and this is where our anti- 
tank platoons come in. From this point on, we will 
be chiefly concerned with events in the sector of the 
2d Battalion. By 1:00 p.m., the latter was in the process 
of deploying in and near Denée. 

Under the plan for antitank security, the 2d AT 
Platoon, which was the only one immediately available, 
was constituted the “first line of defense.” That platoon 
moved out toward the highway with the mission of pro- 
tecting against attacks from the west, and along the 
highway (Map 2). The platoon commander found 
that the fields of fire on either side of the highway were 
poor and so he set up two of his three guns directly on 
the road. He placed the third gun between the other 
two, and just to the west of the highway, where it 
formed an “angle point.” 

Within a short time—perhaps by 2:00 p.m.—the Ist 
AT Platoon came up and established a “second line of 
defense,” with its guns set up just to the west of Denée. 
About the same time there was another significant 
arrival on the scene: two batteries of light (105-mm. 
howitzer) artillery, which had been traveling far for- 
ward with the mission of supporting the attack of the 
2d Battalion. The batteries went into position near and 
to the east of Denée. More about them later. 

It was 3:00 p.m. before the 3d Battalion, and the 3d 
and 4th AT Platoons, came up. The 4th Platoon was 
immediately sent forward into Denée, where it set up 
its guns among the gardens of the village. The 3d AT 
Platoon had been covering the right flank of the ad- 
vancing battalion, and it continued on that mission. 

Soon after 3:00 p.m., the attack jumped off. The 
waves of infantry of the assault battalions passed by 
the antitank guns (which now occupied hasty emplace- 
ments) and crossed over the highway. The infantry 
was received by machine-gun fire from the woods to the 
west and presently artillery fire began to fall on Denée 
and vicinity. Consequently the antitank-gun crews 
had a harrowing time, but their attentions were soon 


>mber 

to be drawn to problems of more immediate ¢\ncer 
The first indication of action along the antitan\ fron; 
developed a few minutes after the attack had begun 
This indication came in the form of an emerge: ae 
from the Ist Battalon for antitank protection. Th, 
solution of the regimental commander was to orcler the 
Ist AT Platoon to the danger spot. Within a very fey 


minutes, the crews of that platoon had manhandled 
their guns up to the road, where they were hitched to 
the trucks and driven away, toward the Ist Battalion 
and out of this story. Shortly thereafter the 3d AT Ply. 
toon was ordered up out of the gardens of Denée and 
into the positions left vacant by the Ist Platoon. 

As the attack moved slowly ahead, the antitank guns 
were kept in position, protecting the rear and flanks 
of the regiment. There was, says our chronicler, “some- 
thing in the air”—something which soon developed into 
shouts of “Enemy tanks approaching.” Within a few 
seconds everyone could see the cause of the shouts 
They were French tanks, big ones of the Char B class 
weighing thirty-two tons, carrying 70-mm. of armor and 
armed with a 75-mm. cannon. These were the tanks 
which Frenchmen still declare to have been the world’s 
best. In this present instance, there were only about six 
of them. They were advancing northward in an open 
irregular formation, over the terrain just to the west of 
the highway. When first sighted they were perhaps one 
mile to the south of Denée. They were traveling with 
all doors closed, hatches down. : 

As the tanks continued to move northward, there 
came sounds of firing from the left. That would be the 
guns of the Ist AT Platoon, which had gone to the 
aid of the Ist Battalion some minutes before. Other 
sounds and flashes showed that the tanks had also 
taken up the fire fight. They were firing on the move, 
and consequently were not coming close to hitting any 
thing. 

The French tanks must have passed directly across 
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nt of the guns of the Ist AT Platoon. In doing 


so, ‘hey apparently suffered no losses—a statement more 
surprising now than it will be later in our story. Mean- 
while, the antitank crews in the sector of the 2d Battal- 


ion held their fires until the tanks came within about 
300 yards’ range. At that point the guns opened up, 
and very shortly everyone was gratified to see one tank 
fall by the wayside. Inspection through the glasses 
eevealed that a track had been broken. The Germans 
would have done well to have taken this incident to 
heart and to have directed their fire exclusively at the 
cracks in the future. However, the other tanks con- 
tinued to advance. The tanks’ 75’s continued their 
wild fire, most of which passed far over the heads of 
the antitank crews. However, bursts of machine-gun 
fire occasionally splattered the shields of the guns. 

As the tanks came closer and closer to Denée and 
the gun positions thereabouts, there occurred what ap- 

-ared at the time to be a break of major proportions 
for the defenders. The tanks, still moving across coun- 
try to the west of the highway, encountered an accident 
of terrain which they could not negotiate. Their solu- 
tion was to leave the fields, climb up onto the highway, 
and resume the advance along the road. This change 
from travel over the fields to travel along the highway 
must have occurred about 500 yards south of Denée. 

Here was a situation made to antitank order: Tanks 
advancing in column, down a broad highway, no cover 
whatsoever, with the antitank guns in positions to front 
and flanks. On the face of it, it should have been like 
shooting fish in a barrel. The antitank crews were 
quick to take advantage of the situation. They poured 
round after round against the tanks, now at pointblank 
ranges. They fired so rapidly and continuously that the 
barrels of the guns “were glowing hot.” But—these were 
German 37-mm. guns and that was 70-mm. armor, and 
the tanks kept rolling along. 

It will be recalled that two of the guns of the 2d AT 
Platoon had been emplaced directly on the road, and it 
will be perceived that the situations of these guns must 
have been becoming critical as the tanks approached 
closer and closer. The leftmost gun stayed in there and 
fired as the range narrowed to 100 yards—80 yards— 
40 yards—20 yards—until, just in time, the crew pushed 
their gun into the ditch and dived in after it. The crew 
of the other gun repeated this performance, although 
they did not draw the margin of safety so fine. Mean- 
while the tanks rolled right on by, giving no evidence 
that they were aware of antitank guns in their path. 

At this point we might pause to conclude that the 
antitank defense of the 28th Infantry was a washout. 
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and so far as the 37-mm. guns were concerned ap 
parently it was. However, the story has another chap- 
ter. It unfolds as the tanks pass Denée and, perhaps 
100 yards to the north, turn off the highway to the east. 
Apparently the mission of the tanks was to operate 
against the deep rear of the 28th Infantry, or perhaps 
against the bridge thrown up the night before at Yvoir. 

As the first tank turned off the highway, it came into 
full view of one of the batteries of 105-mm. howitzers 
which had been put in position east of Denée. Here 
again it was fish in the barrel: Tanks without cover in 
full view and within pointblank range of artillery. The 
howitzers opened up immediately. The leading tank 
stopped and a terrific fire fight, howitzer versus tank, 
ensued. But now it was a case where hits meant runs. 
Within a few seconds, the leading tank was out of 
action, burning. 

Meanwhile, the 37-mm. guns were continuing to fire 
their two-cents-worth and, to give them their due, with 
some effect. The effect was in the form of another hit 
on a tank track. When that tank continued to fire 
from the halt, it was accounted for by a howitzer hit 
which “tore the entire turret away.” 

The remaining tanks followed generally in the paths 
of the leading ones. According to our chronicler, the 
story was always the same: sudden death for the tanks 
through direct hits by the artillery. Within a few min 
utes there were no more tanks and no more noise. 

There followed a pause—a pause which suited the 
37’s very well, inasmuch as they had shot up almost all 
of their ammunition. The cry now was “ammunition 
to the front,” and in the interests of bringing the ammu- 
nition up, “every vehicle in the vicinity, whether be- 
longing to the antitank company or not, was pressed 
into service.” Just as the situation eased, the old shouts 
again were heard: “French tanks from the south.” 

This second wave of tanks repeated the story of the 
first. The tanks took to the highway at the same point, 
and turned off to the right as had the others. The story 
was the same: the tanks rolled by the 37-mm. guns, only 
to be stopped by the howitzers. This time some of the 
tanks, seeing what was happening, turned back in time 
and withdrew into the woods to the southwest. 

This entire action had lasted only three-quarters of an 
hour. By German count a total of eighteen French 
tanks were involved in the assaults, of which eleven 
were destroyed. Our chronicler intimates that it was 
a great day for the Panzerjagerkompanie (infantry anti- 
tank company). My reaction to that is to say perhaps 
so, but, except for a battery of howitzers, it wouldn’t 
have been. 








A Case for Repose 


By Captain Howard C. Crawford 


Going—going—gone! That, in short, is the fate of the 
old blanket roll. Tomorrow’s so'dier will be just as 
tough as any American Doughboy who shivered under 
wet blankets in the Meuse-Argonne. But he won't have 
to prove it in a pneumonia ward. Tomorrow’s soldier 
will have discarded the blanket roll for a warm, light- 
weight, and compact sleeping bag. 

At many posts and stations in the colder portions of 
the United States, the soldier himself has taken the 
initiative in introducing the sleeping bag. It is a com- 
mon item of volume sales in many post exchanges. Once 
the soldier uses even the poorest and cheapest of bags 
he fights shy of returning to the use of the blanket roll. 

Unfortunately, the better sleeping bags have not 
been made available to the soldier by most post ex- 
changes because of their greater cost. At one large 
northwestern post several thousand soldiers have bought 
a clumsy and relatively inefficient kapok-filled sleeping 
bag for $6.50. The bag weighs ten pounds and makes 
a roll thirty-two inches long by fourteen inches thick. 
An efficient down-filled sleeping bag weighing approxi- 


mately six pounds and rolling into a compact bundle 


The down sleeping bag has a waterproof, detachable cover, 
plus zipper 


barely eight inches by sixteen inches could be procured 
for around $15.00. Perhaps we'd better get around to 
making the sleeping bag an article of issue. 

Warmth, lightness, and compactness—those are the 
qualities to be looked for in a sleeping bag. ( ompact- 
ness and light weight interests the soldier because he 
must carry his bed on his back. A kapok-filled bag js 
usually too heavy and too large for the soldier to carry. 
The kapok type sleeping bags for one war strength 
company fill a one and one-half ton truck to overflow. 
ing. 

But the point is that a soldier and his bedding ro! 
should not be separated. Trucks may carry his bedding 
in peacetime maneuvers, where little trouble is experi- 
enced in getting the soldier and his bedding together at 
the right time, but under battle conditions it is most 
likely that he would be deprived of his means of rest 
when he would need it most. The soldier in action wil] 
have to snatch his sleep when and where he can. 

One hundred per cent grey-goose down is the best 
filler for a sleeping bag. Two pounds of pure down is 
enough to keep a soldier comfortably warm many de- 
grees below freezing, as I found out when I conducted 
a temperature test of the kapok and the down sleeping 
bags on the snows of Mount Ranier, Washington, one 
night last January. At 10:00 p.m. two so'diers entered 
a down and kapok bag, respectively. The temperature 
outside stayed at thirty degrees all night. Thermometer 
readings indicated that the temperature inside the down 
bag raised to eighty degrees in twenty minutes and 
stayed at that point all night. The temperature in the 
kapok bag raised slowly to seventy-six degrees by 2:00 
A.M. and stayed at that point all night. 

A properly constructed down 5 a bag will be 
warm enough for campaigning in temperatures as low 
as twenty or more below zero. However, for extreme 
cold and for additional comfort at any temperature, the 
use of a three-quarter length air-foam rubber mattress is 
suggested. The air-foam rubber is far superior to the 
common “blow-up” type of air mattress because its thou- 
sands of tiny air cells have real insulating value, where 
as the common air mattress will distribute the heat loss 
all over the body. The mattress should be cut to a size 
seventeen by thirty-six inches in order to protect the 
principal pressure points at the hips and shoulders. The 
pad should be of firm air-foam rubber three-quarters of 
an inch thick and glazed on both sides and the edges to 
prevent moisture absorption. But don’t confuse ait- 
foam with weak, moisture-absorbing, sponge rubber. 

To deal with the special problems of Arctic explora- 


tion where temperatures of fifty below are not uncom 
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a Washington mountaineer invented a new type 
» in 1938. This has legs and arms which enable 
the occupant to “wear” his bed while he walks about. 
[wo pounds of grey-goose down are used in the bag. It 

-ikes me that such a down sleeping bag and suit com- 
bination might be found ideal for the soldier on sentinel 
yr outpost duty in rigorous climates. 

So resilient is down and of so fine a texture that when 
given the space it expands to a great “loft” forming mil- 
lions of tiny insulating air cells. It is this ability to “loft” 
readily and repeatedly that allows the bag to be rolled 
into an eight by sixteen inch bundle. 

The following specifications are suggested as con- 
struction standards for the soldier's sleeping bag: 

The quilt and the cover to be detachable to facilitate 
airing and drying. Hol'and “D” ticking, or any other 
down-proof material of an equivalent lightness and 
strength, can be used for both the cover and the quilt. 
The material used in the cover, however, should be 
water-proofed. 

One hundred per cent grey-goose down is the best 
filler for the quilt. Duck down, however, is nearly as 
good, the difference being in the amount of “loft” or 
resilience of the down upon release of pressure. Pin 
feathers and stripped feathers, or synthetic down can be 
used, but owing to their comparative coarseness they are 
not so efficient as heat insulators. Two pounds of one 
hundred per cent grey-goose down will keep the 
soldier comfortably warm at zero weather. 

Twelve-inch-wide horizontal tubes should be stitched 
in the quilt to prevent the down from shifting. A one- 
inch-wall construction between tubes is slightly more 
expensive, but it makes the seams windproof. The 
quilt should have a pillow extension on its under side 
sixteen inches long. The corners of the pillow exten- 
sion can be brought about the occupant’s head and snap- 
buttoned to the top of the quilt under his chin, thus 
forming a protective hood. Two snap-buttons on each 
side of the center fasten the edges of the hood to the top 
of the quilt and prevent bellows action caused by move- 
ment inside the bag from drawing co'd air into the bag. 

The quilt is of one-piece construction, being open at 
the top end and having an overlapping, snap-buttoned 
opening thirty-four inches long down the top center. 
Such an opening is superior to the common side open- 
ing because it enables the soldier to undress on top of 
his bag and then climb into it without touching the 
ground. To eliminate extra weight the quilt is tapered 
trom thirty-six inches at the shoulders to twenty-five 
inches at the feet. The total over-all length is seventy- 
eight inches, 

Protection from winds and moisture is the primary 
tunction of the sleeping bag cover. It is of the same 
dimensions as the quilt. The extension, however, is 
thirty-four inches long and has a drawstring on each 
edge to facilitate tying the sleeping bag roll. The ex- 
tension forms a head tent to protect the occupant’s face 
trom rain and snow. 


A CASE FOR REPOSE 





The down sleeping bag roll 


The cover is attached to the quilt by tie cords at each 
corner of the bottom and top ends. A flap-protected 
zipper fastener, thirty-four inches long, closes the top 
center opening of the cover. Snap-buttons fasten the 
cover to the quilt at the opening. 


rom the Chiefs Offi 


[The following article is an unofficial summary of present infantry thought on this subject.] 
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Rifle Regiment’ continues 


ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION AND THE DrRECTIVE 


The estimate of the situation is a logical process of 
reasoning by which a commander considers and weighs 
all available information affecting any situation and 
arrives at a decision as to his course of action. The esti- 
mate includes the expression of the commander's de- 
cision. 

A regimental commander's directive contains the de- 
cision he arrives at in making an estimate of the situa- 
tion, and also any important supplemental decisions 
relating to the action necessary to carry out his main 
decision. 

Throughout any operation, the commander of a regi- 
ment, assisted by his staff, must continuously estimate 
the situation. In doing this he may make partial deci- 
sions and plans, and complete these as the situation 
develops. And as the situation changes, he must revise 
his estimate and decide whether to change his present 
line of action or continue it. With his staff he must 
think constantly ahead and make plans for future op- 
erations and, in fact, for any situation that may develop. 
This he does so that he can issue his orders speedily 
when he needs to put any of his plans into effect. 

Seldom will the regimental commander have time to 
write out an estimate of the situation. He uses the form 
given in FM 101-5 as a checklist to insure that he con- 
siders all essential factors and as a guide to thinking 
logically to a sound decision. 

After coming to any decision, the regimental com- 
mander calls upon members of his staff for recommen- 
dations and for whatever additional information he 
needs to prepare his directive. His directive includes 
not only a clear statement of his decision, but the prin- 
cipal tactical details of his plan, the essential elements 
of enemy information, and important administrative 
details. 

Before this directive can be put in the form of orders, 
the staff must first make supplementary decisions on 
details of preparation and execution. For example, 
troops may have to be moved to new locations; com- 
mand posts have to be selected and signal communica- 


tion installed; a supply plan must be formulated. The 


regimental staff consults members of the special staff as 
they need to for recommendations. 

Turning the regimental commander's directive in 
orders requires the highest degree of performance and 
coéperation by his staff. If time presses he may tell his 
staff to issue fragmentary orders as fast as the necessary 
supplementary decisions can be made. Or he may 
direct fragmentary orders to be issued to take care of 
the immediate situation, and more complete orders to 
be prepared for issue later on. If there is time, the staff 
works out complete orders, either written in full or 
simply as notes for an oral order. But whether the 
orders are complete or fragmentary, they are based on 
the regimental commander's directive. Complete orders 
are given to him for approval before they are issued. 

In the preparation of complete, detailed orders the 
staff operates in the following manner: 


The executive codrdinates the work; 

S-1 and S4 prepare paragraph 4; 

S-2 prepares paragraph 1a; 

S-3 prepares the other paragraphs and assembles the 
whole order. He requires the communication officer to 
submit recommendations for paragraph 5. 


The regimental commander then has his staff prepare 
contingent plans for probable developments and future 


operations. 
. ComBat OrpDERS 


An operation map is a graphic presentation of all or 
part of a commander's decision and tactical plan. Little 
written matter is put on an operation map, other than 
brief notes, and a heading and an authentication. De 
tailed instructions that cannot be shown graphically are 
put into the oral or written part of the order, and not 
on the map. An operation map should give a clear 
picture. 

Whenever practicable, the regimental commander 
issues some form of operation map; it may only be a 
rough sketch or an overlay. The operation map should 
simplify and clarify the tactical plan for subordinate 
commanders and serve to shorten the order. Enough 
copies are reproduced to furnish one to each unit con- 
cerned. S-3 prepares and issues these maps and at least 
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ombat orders deal with operations in the field. They 
are classified as field orders, administrative orders, and 
letrers of instruction. Letters of instruction apply to the 
operation of divisions and larger units. Signal opera- 
tion instructions are a form of combat orders issued by 
division or higher commanders for the technical control 
and coérdination of signal agencies. A regimental com- 
mander issues his administrative instructions in para- 
graph 4 of his field order or separately in fragmentary 
form. 

[he regimental commander issues field orders to 
direct operations or warn his command of impending 
operations (warning orders). He may issue written, 
dictated, or oral field orders, in a complete or frag- 
mentary form. 

The form of an order and its method of issue are de- 
termined by the regimental commander when he makes 
his decision. He considers mainly the available time 
for orders to reach all his lower units before action must 
begin. But he also considers the training and experi- 
ence of his subordinate commanders and their units; 
the location and dispersion of his units at the moment; 
their situation with regard to the enemy; the means of 
communication that can be used; and the routes, weath- 
er, and enemy capabilities. He issues orders to sub 
ordinate commanders so that they can make reconnais- 
sances and prepare plans while their units are moving 
forward. He rarely has time to prepare and issue com- 
plete written field orders. Oral or fragmentary orders 
must usually suffice. 

Field orders are usually issued direct to subordinate 
commanders or their representatives, or are delivered to 
them by staff or liaison officers or special messengers. 
Fragmentary orders are often transmitted by wire, radio, 
or visual communication. 

When a regimental commander receives an oral order 
from a higher commander, he takes the notes necessary 
to outline his own mission and to assist him in planning 
his own order. His stenographer records the entire order. 
The commander must make his notes clear and com- 
prehensive enough for his successor to understand them 
if the commander becomes a casualty. 

The regimental commander, once he has made an 
estimate of the situation, then issues a directive to his 
staff. He may direct his S-3 to have an operation map 
prepared for subordinate commanders. He prepares, or 
has his staff prepare, brief notes for his oral order to 
make sure he includes all items to be covered. An 
oral order follows the sequence prescribed for a com- 
plete written order. 

Subordinate commanders are advised as early as prac- 
ticable where and when the order is to be issued. The 
place of issue is preferably one from which much of the 
held of operations is visible, but uncovered areas ex- 
posed to hostile fire are avoided. If subordinates don’t 


know the terrain, the regimental commander or one of 
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his staff orients the group on the ground and on the 
map before the order is issued. Terrain features involved 
in the order that can be seen are clearly pointed out. 
And at this time the situation as regards the enemy and 
friendly troops may be described. 

After this orientation, the regimental commander di- 
rects his unit commanders to take notes and issues his 
oral order. Much of the data in his order can be placed 
by subordinates on their own maps, if no operation map 
is furnished them. He uses simple, clear, concise lan- 
guage. He speaks slowly enough for notes to be taken. 
After he finishes his order, he asks for questions, and 
answers them patiently and thoroughly. When he is 
sure everyone understands the order, he announces the 
time, and has watches synchronized. Whenever feasible 
a stenographer records the orders, or S-3 makes notes, so 
that a record of the order can be entered in the journal. 

The receiver of a dictated order copies the order ver- 
batim. In all other respects the dictated order is similar 
to the oral order. 

Written orders are issued in complete or fragmentary 
form. Complete written orders are described in detail 
in FM 101-5. Complete written orders are accurate, 
give detailed information, and lessen the chances of 
misunderstanding. But often there is not enough time 
for them. A commander will often use written frag- 
mentary orders. When practicable, written confirming 
orders may be prepared, during or after the issue of 
oral orders. 

Warning orders give notice of contemplated action. 
They should be brief, with only enough information 
for subordinates to begin preparations for carrying out 
the detailed order to follow. 

Fragmentary orders are orders to one or more sub 
ordinate units affecting one or more phases of an opera 
tion. Operation maps, sketches, or overlays, with brief 
instructions written on them may accompany frag- 
mentary orders, or may themselves be the orders. 

A regimental commander issues fragmentary orders 
whenever speed of delivery and execution are vital. He 
may issue them orally himself, or he may direct a staff 
officer to issue them orally, or have them sent as mes 
sages. 

In fragmentary orders, adequate information must 
be included regarding the action of units other than the 
particular one(s) to which the orders are issued. 


STANDING OPERATING PROCEDURE 


Standing operating procedure (SOP) is prescribed 
routine procedure to be carried out in the absence of 
orders to the contrary. In the SOP of a unit are in- 
cluded tactical and administrative procedures that can 
be made routine or standardized without loss of effect- 
iveness. An SOP helps simplify and abbreviate combat 
orders, expedite operations, and promote teamwork. It 
is published as an order and governs except when speci- 
fied otherwise. 

Each regiment develops its own standing operating 
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— conforming to that established by the next 
igher unit. In effect, the SOP of a regiment is largely 
an ps. wey: of its training as a team combined with 
the policies and methods of its own commander and 
the next higher commander. To be effective, it must be 
revised from time to time. 

Among matters that lend themselves to inclusion in 
SOP are the following: 

Composition of combat team (including attached 
units ). 

Composition of motorized detachments and motor- 
ized reconnaissance detachments. 

Responsibility of subordinate units for security 
against ground and air attack; protection of flanks. 

Liaison personnel to be detailed by subordinate units, 
the occasions when they will report, and places to which 
they will report. 

Employment of signal-communication agencies, in- 
cluding provisions for matters such as radio secrecy, spe- 
cial codes, and the use of clear text. 

The security and interior arrangement of the com- 
mand post. 

Certain features of intelligence operations. 

Command post procedure. 

Instructions relative to marches, such as formations, 
halts, liaison, and periodic reports. 

Quartering parties, including composition and duties. 

Trafhic-control measures. 

Certain features of administrative operations. 

Speed of movement in modern warfare demands a 
high degree of flexibility and initiative to meet rapidly 
changing situations. For this sound reason a com- 
meas. must not permit a standing operating procedure 
to standardize the tactical operations of his troops or 
narrow the scope of their training. 


Srarr Recorps, Reports, Maps 


Staff records should be kept in such a manner that 
information is readily available and that any staff mem- 
ber can orient himself quickly on the situation of any 
other staff section he may take over. These records also 
form a basis for reports and historical records. To en- 
able the staff to function in rapidly-moving situations, 
in the field, at night with little or no light, and in bad 
weather, staff records must be reduced to the simplest 
form and least number consistent with their purpose. 

A form for a unit journal and a description of its use 
are contained in FM 101-5. The regimental headquar- 
ters keeps a single unit journal under the supervision 
of S-1. 

The unit situation map is a graphic record of the 
tactical situation of the unit at the moment. It should 
not be confused with an operation map. In the regi- 
mental headquarters the unit situation map is usually 
kept up by S-3 under supervision of the executive. It 
is placed where it is conveniently accessible to the com- 
mander and staff, usually in that part of the CP occu- 
pied by S-2 and S-3. 
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Conventional symbols are used on the situation ma 
Entries are removed as they become obsolete so :})31 i. 
situation map is always up-to-date. This map shows, as 
far as they are known, such items as friendly anc| ¢ nem 
forces in contact, their supporting troops, assembly areas 
obstacles, supply establishments, artillery, observation 
posts, command posts, and boundaries. Other jm 
portant information that can be shown graphically may 
also be entered. Whenever appropriate, the time of 
origin of the information should be entered. 

Copies or overlay tracings of the map as it stands at 
the close of given periods may be prepared to accom 
pany unit reports. 

When a map gets so marked or worn as to be unsen 
iceable, it is replaced by a new one to which data ar 
transferred from the old map, which is filed as a record 

The map may be covered with tracing paper or 2 
sheet of transparent cellulose plastic, so that symbols 
and notes can easily be entered over points on the map 
and later erased or revised without rubbing Out topo 
graphic details on the map. The use of such a covering 
sheet also facilitates transfer to the map of information 
received in the form of overlay, and protects the map 
against the weather. 

Each unit staff officer of the regiment keeps a work 
sheet. There is no prescribed form for this; any note 
book or pad will suffice. In it are entered information 
and data which are pertinent to the staff section con 
cerned but which are not suitable for entry on the situa 
tion map. Data put on the map can also be noted in the 
worksheet if desirable. The worksheet should be di 
vided into sections, the headings of which are the sub 
jects the staff officer will cover in his part of the unit 
report described below. Items of information no longer 
needed are crossed out or torn out. By reference to his 
worksheet and the unit situation map, a staff officer 
should be able to furnish any information called for at 
any time. 

A form for a unit report. and instructions concerning 
it are in FM 101-5. This report is prepared under su 
pervision of the executive. Members of the staff furnish 
material to be included under topics pertaining to their 
staff functions. The report may be given to a higher 
commander by personal conference, or by telephone or 
telegraph or in writing. When the report is made by 
personal conference or in writing, it should be accom 
panied by a situation map, overlay, or sketch. 

Maps, overlays, or sketches showing the situation o! 
the regiment as of a particular time are a valuable aid in 
shortening and clarifying unit reports sent to higher 
headquarters, and in clarifying the situation for the regi 
mental commander, staff, and subordinates. They are 
also a valuable and simple means for reconnaissance 
and security detachments and companies and battalions 
to use in informing the next higher commander of their 
situation and of enemy information. Clerks in each 
infantry headquarters are trained to prepare thes 
graphical reports. 









he antitank range at the Infantry Replacement 
[raining Center, Camp Wheeler, has been commend- 
ed as practical and modern by many observers. The 
range meets all modern requirements for firing the 
37-mm. AT gun and the caliber .50 machine gun. The 
following description may aid in the construction of 
similar ranges elsewhere. 

The terrain is a straight-away corridor between low 
rolling hills. The unevenness of the ground supplies 
natural obstacles. The firing point is a mound 100 
yards in length. The impact area is a track in the shape 
of a shallow W with the two long sides roughly parallel 
to the axis of the firing point. The center apex of the 
W points to the left as one looks from the firing point. 
The farther leg of the W is about 750 yards from the 
fring point while the nearer leg is about 450 yards. 
The end of the farther leg rests on the highest point 
of a small natural mound, the other end of the same 
leg is in a draw. The nearer leg and the lines forming 
the apex of the W are on a generally flat slope. 

A pillbox control house, constructed of heavily-rein- 
forced concrete, is set into the side of a low hill on the 
left of the track as seen from the firing point. The 
control house stands about 600 yards from the firing 
point and about 150 yards from the closest line of fire. 
Since it is in a natural pocket, the control house is pro- 
tected from any ricochets coming from the impact area. 
Close by is a small fuel shed for storing gas and oil. 

The targets are activated by an endless steel cable 
operated from the control house and move on wooden 
tracks which follow the pattern of the W. Communica- 
tion between the firing point and control house is by 
telephone, the instrument on the firing point being 
located in a pergola-like structure at the left end of the 
firing point and the other in the control house proper. 

Motive power is supplied by an IC’d 1%-ton truck. 
The track comes from lumber salvaged from the con- 
struction of the new Camp Wheeler. The salvage pile 
also supplied reinforcing steel railroad rails as well as 
the concrete blocks used in the construction of the 
control house. Therefore the only materials which had 
to be purchased were the steel cable, the concrete and 
steel necessary to complete the control house, and the 
drum used to operate the cable. The cost of these items 
came to about $2,400.00. The radii of the track are 
formed from discarded automobile and truck wheels. 

The operation of this moving target system is simple. 
One, two, or three targets, each consisting of a light 
framework covered with target cloth placed on small 
trucks are attached to the 2,200-foot cable. This en- 
ables more than one gun to fire at one time. The targets 
can move at any speed up to thirty miles per hour. They 
can be stopped at any time during the run and reversed 
without any appreciable loss of time. The cable and 
the trucks which carry the targets are protected by earth 
parapets which not only cover the trucks from fire but 
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also from view. In one month’s use there has been no 
delay caused by repairs to either the cable or trucks. 
The officer on the firing line has immediate control 
over target movement by telephone to the operator in 
the control house. He can control the gunners on the 


firing line from his position in the pergola. 
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Ficure 1: THe RANGE 


This is a plan of the range. If only one target is 
used, it can move from Point A to Point E and back 
again. If three targets are used, the following move- 
ments take place: 

Target No. 1, concealed behind an artificial mask at 
Point A, 425 yards from the firing line, moves out 
from station (a), rounds the first curve at Point B and 
travels towards its destination (a,), which is approxi- 
mately 550 yards from the firing line. 

Target No. 2, concealed behind natural camouflage 
500 yards from the firing line, moves out from station 
(b), rounds the second curve at Point C and travels 
towards its destination at (b,), 625 yards from the 
firing line. 

Target No. 3, concealed behind natural camouflage, 
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Figure 2 


625 yards from the firing line, moves out from station 
(c), rounds the third curve at Point D and travels to- 
ward its destination at (c,) behind the mask at Point 
E, 750 yards from the firing line. 

The curve at Point B is formed by an arc of a circle 
with a radius of seventeen feet, at Points C and D the 
curves have arcs with radii twenty and thirty-four feet 
respectively. 


Ficure 2: Tarcet AND Truck 


The target is a box-like frame built of 1-in. by 3-in. 
material. The four sides are covered with target muslin, 
leaving the top and bottom exposed. Four corner up- 
rights, of 2-in. by 2-in. material, fit snugly into the four 
corners of the target truck. 

The floor frame of the target truck is built of four 
2x4's. To prevent splintering, the outside face of the floor 
frame is covered and reinforced by galvanized tin. The 
corners of the floor frame are rounded to prevent snag- 

ing against the side walls of the track. Four cross 
Scotiags of 1 x 4 material—one for each side of the truck 
—support the framework. 

Down the center of each end of the framework are 
two vertical supports. The cable guide is bolted into 
the bottom of these supports. The cable guide swings 
within an arc, from right to left, as it rounds the curves 
and comes in contact with the guide wheels. This arc 
is prescribed by the staple which is also attached to the 
vertical support. Cross bars, of 2 x 2 material, one on 
each end of the truck, project beyond the truck far 
enough to carry the weight of the target. 

There are four swivel casters under each of the four 
corners of the truck. 

On the side of the track exposed to direct fire an 
earthen parapet twelve feet wide and at least three feet 
above the floor of the cable well is supported by 2 by 4 
posts and a retaining wall of tongue-and-groove one-inch 
stock. 

This drawing also shows the construction of the track 
described more in detail in Figure 3. 


Ficure 3: THe Track 


Two by fours, laid at three-foot centers form the road- 
bed. The capable well is made of 2 x 8 tongue-and 
groove stock. The side walls of the well and the track 
are two-inch stock. 

The salvaged wheels of a 1%-ton Dodge truck serve 
as guide wheels. The axle is embedded in a truncated 
concrete pyramid which rests on a mud sill. 

The cable-well floor is cut out to receive the guide 
wheel which must be placed so that its top is below 
the level of the track to prevent fouling the target track. 
The wheel is still high enough to allow the cable free 
access across the entire rim of the wheel. 

The sluice box is constructed alongside of the track 
and below the guide wheel in order to drain water and 
waste. It has holes drilled in the bottom through which 
free water and waste escape. 

The track and the inside wall of all curves are pro- 
tected by galvanized tin. 


Ficure 4: THe Controt House 


Two walls of the control house face the direction of 
fire and are of one foot thick concrete reinforced by 
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ind ¥%-inch rods. The wall not exposed to fire 
ht inches thick, reinforced by mesh only. All walls 
necified in drawing are constructed of old con- 
laid as field stone. Two-inch plank doors pro- 
ventilation and run the entire length of the front 
posed wall. Ventilation is also assisted by having 
exhaust of the motor extended from the truck 

ough the unexposed front wall. 

Power is furnished by an IC’d 1¥%-ton truck set up 
v» concrete blocks. The front wheels have been re- 
moved; the right rear wheel has been anchored so that 

t does not revolve. The left rear wheel has been re- 
moved and in its place has been set a specially cast 
sheave with a rim circumference of thirty inches. A 
trough under the sheave and parallel with the truck 
has been sunk in the floor; it acts as a guide for the 
cable which runs out to the slack adjuster. 

As the endless cable unwinds from the power sheave 
at Point A, it is separated by the sheaves at B in the 
slack-adjuster unit imto two directional cables called 
the incoming cable and the outgoing cable. The slack 
in these cables is taken up by a beam and a fulcrum 


vy W 


device. Two beams work individually, one for the 
incoming cable and one for the outgoing. These beams 
extend from the sheaves at Point E through the ful- 
crums at Point D to the weights at C. These weights 
must be heavy enough to pull out wh atever slack ac 
cumulates in the cable. 

The two beams must work individually for the fol 
lowing reasons. Since the incoming cable is doing the 
work while the outgoing cable is merely being dragged, 
the incoming cable is tauter and there is less slack be 
tween Points F and B on the incoming cable than on 
the outgoing cable. This situation automatically changes 
when the direction of the targets is reversed and the 
incoming cable becomes the outgoing cable. 

From Point F the cables travel to rollers at point G. 
These rollers act as guides for the cables as they round 
the guide wheels at H. These guide wheels direct the 

cables, one going to the lower mask, and the other to 
the upper mask. The slack adjuster unit and the guide 
wheel unit are sunk in a well formed by four-inch 
concrete walls. The top is exposed to allow for repairs 
and adjustments. 
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With All Your Might 


To fight out a war, you must believe something and want 
something with all your might. So must you do to carry anything 
else to an end worth reaching. More than that, you must be will- 
ing to commit yourself to a course, perhaps a long and hard one, with- 


out being able to foresee exactly where you will come out. 


All that is 


required of you is that you should go somewhither as hard as ever 
you can. The rest belongs to fate. One may fall—at the beginning 
of the charge or at the top of the earthworks; but in no other way 


can he reach the rewards of victory. 


DELL HoLMEs. 


_—Justice Oxtver WeEn- 
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The Journal in Post Exchanges 





Several issues ago we announced that The Inrantry 
Journat had entered into an agreement with the Army 
Exchange Service of the Morale Branch to supply at a 
suitable discount to Post Exchanges throughout the 
Army both The Inrantry Journat and a number of 
standard military books and manuals published or 
handled by The Journat. 

The Army Exchange Service then notified all Post 
Exchanges, and so did The Inrantrry Journat by let- 
ter to all Post Exchange Officers. But thus far only a 
small fraction of the Post Exchanges have seen fit to 
order and display The Journat and standard books and 
manuals on their counters. 

The Journat has definitely established from a test 
in one camp of 25,000 troops that there is a real demand 


for The InFanrry JourNat and for sound 
books if the Exchanges will have sufficient i; 
the profession of arms to do something abou: 
our opinion the first duty of a Post Exchange 
the troops and give them what they want in 
lines. 

Though a few Exchanges seem to be taking ¢! 
ter up wholeheartedly, a number of the Exchanges 
which have sent us orders have apparently not thought 
of going seriously into the sale of sound and usefu} mijj 
tary reading matter for they have asked us to supply 
only single copies of our books and a very few of The 
INFANTRY JournNAL. One Exchange on a post, now of 
at least 40,000, which has been selling hundreds of 
copies of other magazines every month for the past 
twenty years, ordered just five copies of The Journat 
for sale to all those troops. 

But at another place only half as large, where the Ex 
change Officer believes in full professional military 
service to the troops, 125 out of 150 copies were sold in 
a single month. 

Accordingly, The Journat urges all of the present 
17,000 member-subscribers of the Infantry Association 
who believe in their magazine and its aims, to help in a 
campaign to put The Inrantry Journat in every Post 
Exchange—on the counter—where it can be seen by 
those who use the Exchange. Members can help in this 
as follows: 
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(1) If you don’t see The Journat in the Exchange, 
suggest that it should be there in sufficient numbers. 

(2) If you do find it—but two-thirds hidden by Peek 
or Snappy Tales—suggest that as a non-profit-making 
magazine, devoted to the profession of war itself and 
the National Defense, The Journat deserves a special 
break in a counter display, well away from the non 
military magazines. 

(3) If you do find it—well displayed—tell the Ex- 
change Officer he knows what service to the troops 
really is. 


We'd like to get the same help from Infantry Associa- 
tion members on our standard books and manuals. But 
The Journat itself is the main thing. We know, from 
actual test, that if it is properly made available, about 
one officer and enlisted non-member of the Infantry 
Association in fifty will want his own copy. And that 
means a much broader distribution of the professional 
information and assistance The Journat carries. More- 
over, we provide The Journat on a returnable basis. 

In concluding we would especially like to express 
our appreciation to those Post Exchange officers who 
are doing their best to make The Journat and its stand- 
ard military books available to the troops they serve. 
The spread of military information through voluntary 
reading is of genuine help to this Army of ours. 
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Military Affairs—the Magazine 


I: has been the experience of The Inranrry Jour- 
wat during the past year of increasing general interest 
in military things that many otherwise well-informed 
people have been amazed to find that literate and some- 
times interesting military professional magazines exist 
in the United States, and have existed here for many 
years. What is even less generally known, perhaps, is 
that there is an intelligently conducted and finely 
srinted military quarterly devoted to serious studies of 
all sides of warfare. We refer to Military Affairs, the 
quarterly magazine published by the American Military 
Institute. 

For a number of years, Military Affairs Cuntil fairly 
recently published under the name of Journal of the 
American Military Institute) has been issued by a group 
containing some of the leading military thinkers of the 
country. Its contribution during the years of “peace” 
just closed, toward keeping alive and extending knowl- 
edge and thought of the broadest aspects of warfare, has 
been a considerable one. Dr. H. A. DeWeerd, whose 
fine study of Gamelin is in this month’s InFantry 
Journa and who has been a contributor to The Jour- 
wat for a number of years, and whose book, Great Sol- 
diers of the Two World Wars, is to be published this 
month by W. W. Norton & Company, is the editor of 
Military Affairs. 

We have recently been astonished to find how many 
members of the Army itself were not familiar with Mili- 
tary Affairs. Surely all who wish to extend their knowl- 
edge of war (and who should not in these days?) will be 
interested in the American Military Institute and its 
magazine, Military Affairs. 

The Secretary of the American Military Institute, 
Captain Frederick P. Todd, should be addressed at 3112 
Q Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Peal Peete 
Leadership 


The Journat has recently had opportunity to study 
the principles of leadership for company officers as 
translated by the Military Intelligence Division of the 
War Department from the 1940 edition of Der Kom- 
paniechef, by Ellenbeck, a German handbook on the 
company commander. The ideas of leadership given 
differ in no great degree from our own best practices. In 
fact, most of the same topics are given a much more 
practical treatment in Major E. L. Munson’s recent 
book, Leadership for the American Army Leaders. 

The author and The Journat have received many 
letters during the few weeks since Leadership for Ameri- 
can Army Leaders was published, commenting on its 
practical value and on the need for such a book at this 
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Ballot for Annual Election 
of Officers 


Mark envelope “Votes for Officers of the U. S. 
Infantry Association” and mail to: The Secretary, 
U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., to reach him 
not later than December 1, 1941, when the ballots 
are opened. 

FOR PRESIDENT 
(Vote for One) 


(-] Major General Courtney H. Hodges 
[(_] Brigadier General Leonard T. Gerow 


FOR REGULAR ARMY MEMBERS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for Two) 
[_] Lieutenant Colonel Edward H. Connor 
[-] Lieutenant Colonel Clifton A. Pritchett 
[-] Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin W. Venable 
[-] Major Robert N. Young 


FOR RESERVE MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[-] Colonel Lemuel Bolles 
[-} Colonel Paul Parker 


OO 


FOR NATIONAL GUARD MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[] Colonel Harry C. Ruhl 
[-] Lieutenant Colonel Elbert Kimball 


BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
(For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 
Associations ) 

The consolidated vote of the members of the 
ital dalennau baal Branch of the U. S. In- 
fantry Association for officers and members of the 
Executive Council is the number of votes for in- 
dividuals shown above. 


Secretary 


INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 
(For Individual Members who do not vote in 
Branch Associations) 
Cast my ballot as marked above. 
Date 


(Rank and Organization) 
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particular time. It is, in fact, the only modern work on 
American military leadership. 

In one division, all company commanders have been 
advised that it is a book that should be in every company 
dayroom. One other general officer has praised it in 
high terms as a book that will be of immediate help to 
every commander of every rank. 

Leadership for American Army Leaders can now be 
made available by all Post Exchanges throughout the 
Army. The Inrantry Journat has entered into a price 
agreement with the Army Exchange Service of the 
Morale Branch to provide it to all Exchanges which 
are serving their troops by displaying for sale standard 


military books and manuals as approved by the authori- 
ties. 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of The Military Surgeon 


The September issue of The Military Surgeon is its 
fiftieth anniversary number. Almost the whole of its 
361 pages is devoted to an interesting history of the first 
half-century of the Association of Military Surgeons of 
the United States, written by Colonel Edgar Erskine 
Hume, formerly editor of The Military Surgeon and 
now an officer of the Association. Thus, this anniversary 
number, in addition to having the usual attractive 
make-up we have long since learned to expect in The 
Military Surgeon, is also a magazine of considerable 
historical importance. 

The United States Infantry Association and The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL extend congratulations to the Asso- 
ciation of Military Surgeons of the United States and 
to The Military Surgeon on the completion of fifty years 
of continued and accelerating growth and activity in 
the interests of military medical science, and to The 
Military Surgeon on its concurrent period of alert edi- 
torship and publication. 
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A Manual That Will Be Read 


We recently borrowed a copy of one of the most ef- 
fective instructional pamphlets we have ever seen. It 
is issued by Vauxhall Motors Ltd. who make trucks 
used by the British Army. It is a driver's manual for the 
men who drive those trucks. 

But the title of the book is For BF’s. This translated 
into American falls about half way between “For Damn 
Fools” and “For Dumbbells.” “Bloody fool,” as used by 
the British, isn’t quite as strong as “damn fool” is over 
here. 

Here is a selection on filling the radiator: 


It used to be said—and probably still is—that any fool 


can pour water into a radiator. . But even in the 
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mber 
simplest tasks one learns a wrinkle or two fr: 
ence. You know, of course, that you're suppos 
soft water when it’s available. You know, too, 1 
have to use a bucket of ditch water in an e: 

it is best to remove the dead leaves and old sho. 
you pour it in. But that doesn’t exhaust th: 
by a long way. 

Suppose, through a defective joint or so 
like that, the radiator runs nearly dry. Things | 
smell a bit hot. The engine seems to stiffen u 
a time it begins to knock—so loudly perhaps ‘| 
wake up and start to realize that something isn’ 
as it should be. 

“Ah!” you say, “short of water.” And you pull up 
undo the cap and peer inside. 

Well, you learn something right away. First thar 
steam is hot, and second that it isn’t wise to push your 
face into a column of it unless you really want to look 
like a lobster. 

That, one might say, is Lesson No. 1. Lesson No. 2 
follows almost immediately. You procure a bucket of 
water, and keeping your face out of the way this time 
you proceed to pour it in. All at once, there is a sizzling 
sound, another jet of steam, and a loud and expensiv: 
sounding crack. 
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You look blank—no, let’s say your expression change: 
—and you wonder what you've done. We'll tell you 
You've carried out an experiment in rapid expansion 
and contraction. You've cracked the cylinder head. And 
that makes two heads that are useless to the army. 

Maybe you haven't done it yet. In which case, don't 
Never pour cold water into an overheated engine 
What happens to your face is your own concern, but 


it’s no end of a pity to spoil a good cylinder head. 


The manual is illustrated by Douglas, the famous 
humorous artist of Punch. This is about the same as if 
we got Billy de Beck or Lichty or Gluyas Williams to 
do one of our own motors manuals. This little book is 
the kind of instructional matter that you know is going 


to be read. 


Steady Climb 


Again this month the Infantry Association and The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL want to speak of the magnificent 
codperation they are receiving from most units. Despite 
maneuvers, travel, and intensive work of training and 
administration, by far the greater part of all Infantry 
regiments have steadily kept up their codperation with 
The Journat and the Association. 

There is particular pride at The Journat this month 
in the fact that we can now boast two regiments in 2 
seven-star, top-flight group. This means that for eight 
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year. the 26th Infantry and the 201st Infantry, the 
lea. -s of the Honor Roll, have maintained the member- 
subscriptions of their officers and the subscriptions of 
al] their units, through all kinds of vicissitudes, unfalter- 
ing! and with 100% coéperation. We are proud also to 
award a sixth star to the 35th Infantry, to place the 7th 
Infantry in the five-star group, the 150th Infantry in 
the four-star group, and the 138th Infantry in the two- 
star group. There are four new units this time—the 
8th Infantry, the 2d Battalion of the 37th, the 71st In- 
fantry and 756th Tank Battalion. In the middle of the 
busiest period of their recent history, these four units 
through their active and sincere effort have brought in 
all their officers as member-subscribers and their units 
as subscribers to The INFANTRY JoURNAL. 

This kind of loyalty and help—the loyalty and help 
described each month on this page and on the Honor 
Roll list—sometimes makes us feel that there are no 
words in which to speak of it adequately. It is the very 
type of loyalty and assistance that makes an army click, 
that makes American troops what they have been in 
past wars and what they are now. 
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The 39th Infantry 


We welcomed the 39th Infantry on the Honor Roll 
last month. The Fighting Falcon regiment was first 
created on June 1, 1917, at Syracuse, 
New York, where so many famous 
World War regiments were organized 
from older units. Shortly afterward, 
the 39th became a part of the 4th Di- 
vision at Camp Greene, North Caro- 
lina, and after a period of intensive 
training sailed for France late in April 
1918. It first saw action on July 17, 
1918, near the Ourcq River, where it took part in a two- 
day drive, capturing all its objectives. At St. Mihiel it 
was a reserve unit, but it was among the units that led 
our forces during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. On 
September 26, 1918, it made a three-day attack, and in 
the second phase of the Meuse-Argonne it was in the 
heaviest fighting in still another offensive. 

After the Armistice the 39th Infantry marched into 
Germany, and after service there returned to the United 
States and was demobilized. It was reborn on August 
|, 1940, as part of the reactivated 9th Division. 
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Under Colonel William R. Schmidt, the Fighting 
Falcons have shown their excellence in training, in 
maneuvers, and likewise in sports. Captain O. Z. Tyler, 
who has been a steady contributor to The INFANTRY 
Journat for some time past, assisted Colonel Schmidt 
in bringing the 39th in 100% to gain its place upon The 
INFANTRY JourNAL Honor Roll. 


ee 
Correction 

In our historical editorial on the 134th Infantry last 
month there was an error. It was Captain Thomas S. 
Morton, Adjutant of the 134th Infantry, who, accord 
ing to the officer we did give credit to instead, “spent his 
spare evenings” in personally interesting members of his 
unit in the Infantry Association and The INranrry 
Journat. Thus to Captain Morton should the credit 
go for bringing the 134th Infantry in as an Honor Roll 
unit—this in addition to the coéperation of every officer 
and unit in the regiment, without which, of course, no 


Honor Roll membership is possible. 


“ee Oe 
Mechanization 

Commenting on a practice march of one of our 
armored divisions across Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, 
Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, in the Richmond News 
Leader, believes that we cannot tell at present how far 
mechanization must be carried in our army. 

“Fascinating the subject is,” he says, “fascinating and 
confused. Prophecy fails; intelligence is balked; nothing 
is sure. Ceaseless tactical changes imply vast changes 
in weapons, but the rate of army transformation may 
depend upon the general field of operations, the terrain 
of each campaign, the wealth of the respective belliger- 
ents, the size and availability of air forces, and the re- 
serve industrial strength as well as the reserve man 
power of the contestants. A war may open with mecha- 
nized forces and end with old-type mass armies—or the 
reverse may be true. The United States must be pre- 
pared for all developments.” 

Few clearer statements of the many variables of 
modern warfare have been made. And Dr. Freeman is 
entirely correct in his conclusions. We sometimes hear 
it asked, “Where will it be that our army may one day 
have to fight?” The answer, as far as any man can tell 
today, is simply—anywhere. The army we are building 
must therefore be that kind of an army. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


S  @.2.8.8etetel 
26th Infantry 
201st Infantry (West Virginia ) 


to tot tek 
130th Infantry (Illinois ) 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
35th Infantry 


KwekkK 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry (Washington ) 
131st Infantry (Illinois) 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
124th Infantry (Florida) 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts ) 
7th Infantry 


kek 
Minnesota CCC District 
14th Infantry 
132d Infantry (Illinois) 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry (69th New York) 
129th Infantry (Illinois ) 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry (Ohio) 
150th Infantry (West Virginia ) 


kk 
38th Infantry 
316th Infantry 
4th Infantry 


9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 


124th Field Artillery (Illinois) 
18 1st Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 


28th Infantry 


k* 
57th Infantry (PS) 
135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry (lowa) 
140th Infantry (Missouri ) 
General Service School, Philippine 


Army 
163d Infantry (Montana) 
138th Infantry (Missouri ) 


* 


149th Infantry (Kentucky) 
155th Infantry (Mississippi) 


179th Infantry (Oklahoma ) 

50 1st Parachute Battalion 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry (Armored ) 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana ) 
80th Infantry Training Battalion 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 
134th Infantry (Nebraska) 

ist Missouri Infantry, RMF 
503d Parachute Battalion 

39th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

2d Bn., 37th Infantry 

71st Infantry (New York) 
756th Tank Battalion (Light) 


* 
STATES 


Missouri 
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The General Staff and the Downfall 
of France’ 


By STEPHEN T. POSSONY 


The downfall of the French republic, which gives 
tise now to much the same kind of contemplative won- 
der as the collapse of the Roman empire areused in 
writers of the eighteenth century, has been explained 
so far by three theories. The first theory proclaims that 
France was betrayed, sold down the river, by her lead- 
ers; the second that the French people lacked the moral 
cohesion and vitality necessary for self-defense. The 
third theory asserts that the downfall was the result of 
the failure of the democratic system. But each of these 
theories stresses only a partial aspect, and none of them 
alone can account for France’s fall. 

No evidence has been produced for the theory of 
general treason. . . . And it must not be forgotten that 
the last war government intended, until June 21, to 
pursue the war. This government, which had come 
into power in March, 1940, because of the demand that 
the war be waged “more energetically,” decided in June 
to ask for an armistice because a majority of its members 
had come to the considered conclusion that any con- 
tinuation of the war would be useless. This decision is 
no secret. If it is true that, as seen from today, such a 
conclusion was probably false, it must nevertheless be 
remembered that on June 22, 1940, it was quite com- 
prehensible. At that time no responsible Frenchman 
and, except DeGaulle, not a single military leader—and 


*From “Organized Intelligence,” in Social Research, May, 1941, by 
permission 


not even many of the English who were then in France 
—believed that Britain could long resist. 
a * * 


. treason was not the cause of the French débacle. 
If treason was instrumental (and we must distinguish 
between treason and espionage), it was only after the 
decisive military defeats of the French Army. 

The second theory—that of the lack of moral cohesion 
and vitality—is certainly not all invention. Most French 
were pacifistically inclined and the people had been 
more or less bled white by the last war. . French 
morale and composure were excellent, even during the 
most serious crisis, and the French soldiers fought— 
when they had the opportunity to fight—with great 
spirit against overwhelming German forces possessing 
superior matériel. This second theory ignores facts like 
these, and fails to look for special causes. 

The third theory, that of the failure of French de 
mocracy, is. more convincing than either of the others. 
But we must bear in mind, however, that France's 
democratic institutions did bear up over a long period 
of time, and that they held particularly firm during 
another terrific war. . It may also be emphasized 
that efficient military resistance was possible without 
previous political reform, but only if the military lead 
ership were good. Obviously this condition was not 
fulfilled, but that cannot be laid to the charge of de 
mocracy. 
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The chief blame for France’s failure may therefore 
be laid on the French General Staff . . . military de- 
feat must be explained primarily by military reasons. 
True, explanation of the French collapse by the failure 
of the General Staff, like each of the other theories, 
fails to cover all aspects of the problem, but it does cover 
the most important aspects and reveals exact causative 
connections. 

But to give primary blame to the General Staff is not 
to absolve French democracy from any contribution to 
the eventual collapse. In 1927-28 the French parlia- 
ment, following the pacifist mood of the people and 
hoping to alleviate a permanent financial crisis, decided 
to reduce military service from one and a half years to 
one year, and in 1934 they further reduced it to ten 
months. After having secretly introduced military serv- 
ice, Germany reéstablished the Allgemeine Wehrpflicht 
in 1935. From that day on the French and German 
armies were nearly equalized, and the French system 
of diplomatic alliances was thereby virtually destroyed. 
Nevertheless it was not possible to rescind the earlier 
reduction of the French term of service. Parliament 
was satisfied with the subterfuge of keeping the dis- 
banding troops for an additional three-month period. 
Not until war raged in Abyssinia, the Rhineland had 
been occupied, and Germany had adopted two-year 
service did France likewise return to two-year service. 
Even this reform, however, was adopted within the 
framework of the basic laws of 1927-28 which failed to 


provide effective training, particularly of the cadres. 
The aim of these outdated laws had been the creation 
of an “army of peace” with no offensive striking power. 
Although new laws had been added, this legal frame- 


work had not been changed to meet changing condi- 


tions. . . . France drew no advantage whatever from 
Germany's long-lasting disarmament simply because 
she did not sufficiently drill her recruits, and in par- 
ticular because she took little care of her cadres, with 
the result that Germany had better, if not also more, 
cadres at her disposal. 

Another very important respect in which French de- 
mocracy may be blamed was the financial attitude of 
Parliament, which was as generous for all social pur- 
poses as it was niggardly in military expenditures. Par- 
liament'’s guilt in this respect has been denied with the 
argument that as a matter of fact the army got all the 
sums it demanded. This argument is meaningless, how- 
ever, since the army asked for only those amounts it 
could reasonably hope to receive, and moreover all re- 
quests for appropriations were rigorously cut by the 
minister before their presentation to parliament. After 
1933 France’s expenditures for her army were only a 
quarter or a third of Germany’s. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that by that time the greater part of 
the Maginot Line had already been completed and 
France had been armed for fourteen years, while Ger- 
many had only the most elementary equipment to begin 


with. And it should be noted that the French Army 


m ber 


spent seventy-five or eighty per cent of its fun: 
sonal subsistence, leaving little for matériel. 

Certainly this ratio of expenditures for 
maintenance in the army to those for purcha 
tériel could have been improved by better cont 
part of Parliament as well as by better purchasi: 
zation. Nevertheless, despite the high proporti 
for personal maintenance, the payment of | 
vidual officer was too low to attract talented yo 
to the military career, or to keep in the service men jp 
the higher ranks. Many officers stayed in the army long 
enough to secure a pension which would afford a mini. 
mum living and then went over to commerce or jin 
dustry. This process was almost unavoidable inasmuch 
as the income of a second lieutenant amounted to less 
than the minimum for living of the lower middle class 
and the income of the highest ranks was less than the 
average income of persons successful in civil professions 
The daily pay of a private was ridiculous: it amounted 
to fifty centimes, whereas a subway fare was seventy 
centimes and the cheapest bus fare was 1.10 francs 
Postage, normally seventy centimes for a postcard and 
ninety for a letter, was free for the soldiers. . . . The 
financial condition of the privates was aggravated by the 
absurdly small allowances to their families, averaging 
about eight francs (10-20 cents) a day for the wife and 
four francs for the first child. Even these small! sums 
were often in arrears. . The chief cause was the 
limited financial resources of France. 

The purchase of matériel, on the other hand, was 
hampered by the relatively small French war-potential 
During the years preceding the war little was done t 
accelerate the development and modernization of 
French industry; in fact in many instances progress was 
even hampered. No one today can claim, for example, 
that the partial nationalization of war industries and 
especially of aviation factories increased France's pro- 
duction of matériel, and particularly planes, though 
such an increase was promised as a direct consequence 
of nationalization. (The former proprietors of these fac 
tories, incidentally, had been greatly pleased with Leon 
Blum’s experiments. Before the “nationalization” their 
earnings had been insecure and rarely exceeded the 
normal profit rate of five to six per cent; under the new 
program they had a guaranteed return of ten to fourteen 
per cent.) The Front Populaire pretended to prepare for 
industrial mobilization by building shadow factories 
with supplementary machine equipment. These fac 
tories were never built, however, and the French ma 
terial inferiority was essentially due to the fact that pro 
duction of tools and new war factories began only at the 
end of July, 1939, and was halted four weeks later by 
the mobilization of many of the skilled workers. 

It may be inserted here that the French General 
Staff was aware of the necessity for industrial mobili 
zation. Most of the skilled workers were nevertheless 
mobilized for military service because, on the one hand. 


the staff did not dare offend the powerful, almost re 
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lign equalitarian feeling of the French: Egalité 
dal Therefore almost no exemptions were granted. 
But since the main line of war organization could not 
be based entirely on equalitarian principles, a program 
of alternating three-month periods in the army and in 
the factories was inaugurated for the skilled workers. 
Needless to say the furloughs for work in the factories, 


however necessary, were obtainable only after long dis- 
putes between the factories and the military bureau- 
cracy, even though France had mobilized many more 
men than she could equip. The effects of such a pro- 
gram on the industrial output, as well as on the equali- 
tarian sentiments of the people, can easily be imagined. 
But this solution was typical of the way in which the 
French General Staff solved the most urgent problems. 

But to return to the mistakes of Parliament, that 
body must be held responsible for the foreign policy 
which left France, in the decisive hour, almost without 
any powerful and reliable ally, although military al- 
liances were obviously necessary because of the rela- 
tively small French war-potential, and had been pre- 
pared in earlier years with Russia, Italy, the Little 
Entente, the Balkan Entente, and Belgium. Nor did 
Parliament realize the urgency of a reform and more 
rigid control of the army. In 1935 when Paul Reynaud, 
then a deputy, tried to carry —— a reform in line 
with DeGaulle’s ideas, his proposals were rejected by 
a great majority—with many votes secretly influenced 
by army circles. Later, when the disputes on social re- 
form were the main task before Parliament . . . this 
petty army reform was soon forgotten, and the French 
Army remained an “army of peace” with no striking 
power. 

The responsibility of Parliament is indeed very 
heavy. It is even heavier if we take into account other 
neglected reforms, such as administrative reform, which 
might have been of enormous indirect military value. 
But one of the outstanding facts of the whole story was 
the inability of Parliament to work quickly. Even when 
Blum, for nearly two years, had a large majority, only 
two laws were voted: paid vacations for industrial work- 
ers and the forty-hour week. 

But although Parliament deserves blame for these 
failures and mistakes, a closer examination relieves it of 
much of the primary responsibility. The army never in- 
formed the legislative body of the actual military situ- 
ation. If the General Staff had had any real desire to 
remake the “army of peace” it could easily have achieved 
that object. The prestige of the staff was so great that 
Parliament would never have tried to resist any wish 
of the army. It was the General Staff which in reality 
hindered important improvements in the army, or even 
discussion of its defects. It must be emphasized that this 
was not because it was feared that discussion or reorgan- 
ization might reveal internationally the weakness of 
France, but because the staff was convinced of the ef- 
ficiency of the French Army. In spite of the many de- 
fects which were revealed in the mobilization of 1938, 
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no real effort was made afterward to correct them. In 
deed, Parliament and press were delighted with the 
success of the experiment. The few critics in Parliament 
were genially assured that all was best in this best of 
worlds—the Voltairian tradition was never strong in the 
army. On the eve of the war the army again made an 
optimistic report in which it seriously reasoned that 
further armament would help Germany as well as 
France. But the main defense of Parliament is that 
after September 1, 1939, it was almost powerless, while 
virtually all power was in the hands of the General 
Staff. And during the following eight months of 
“phony war,” nothing was done to compensate the de 
ficiencies. 

It must then be assumed that the General Staff 
simply did not see these deficiencies. The puzzle of 
why the French did not use their matériel more prop 
erly can also be solved only on the assumption that the 
staff did not know how to use it. Actually, although Ger 
many s material superiority was great, it was not so 
great that any successful defense was impossible. In 
modern war the defender does not need material parity, 
and according to all known figures the Allies had 
enough matériel to withstand the German onslaught, 
especially with the help of their fortifications. Yet Ger 
many achieved one of her two strategically decisive 
breakthroughs in strongly fortified terrain. Material 
inferiority must be compensated by intellectual superi 
ority in the officers and by thoroughly trained troops; 
if it is not, it decides the issue. It is because her material 
inferiority was not thus compensated that France was 
not well defended. 

It is true that a training period of one year is not 
very long. But one year is fifty-two weeks, and the 
French, very quick in military matters, were capable of 
learning more in their instruction camps than they actu 
ally did. . . The training methods in the French 
Army were not, however, adequate to prepare the troops 
for real war. What can be expected of troops who know 
nothing of dive-bombers and who have never learned 
how to defend themselves against armored cars? And if 
we assume that perfect drilling of the French soldiers 
was impossible in peace, why then was their training 
not completed during the early, inactive period of the 
war? The answer must be that the staff did not realize 
that the training was deficient. 

The main purpose of the drilling was to fill the sol 
diers with an esprit militaire. This could not be accom 
plished, however, because of the atmosphere of the 
barracks and the everlasting fatigue duty, the famous 
corvées. The usual attitude is well illustrated by the 
harangue regularly delivered by noncommissioned of 
ficers to new recruits: “It is quite possible that you are 
sometimes right, and that you are more intelligent than 
I. It doesn’t matter. I have the stripes, and that is the 
only thing that counts here.” Naturally such methods, 
as was discovered in an investigation made by Le Temps 
in 1931, contributed to the fact that sixty per cent of the 
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soldiers left camp with a radical esprit anti-militariste. 

But to state that the French collapse was due chiefly 
to the failure of the General Staff is not to solve, but 
only to define the problem. How is it possible that a 
professional body as carefully selected and thoroughly 
trained as the General Staff failed in precisely that task 
for which its training and activity had presumably pre- 
pared it? The failure is the more puzzling because the 
staff was chiefly composed of men who were very intel- 
ligent, cultivated, and honest. 

The French Staff comprised three different groups: 
the reserve staff officers, the career staff officers, and the 
Conseil Supérieure de Guerre. The reserve staff officers, 
who could rise in time of peace to the rank of colonel 
and in time of war to any rank, had nothing to do with 
the actual preparation for war. The institution of re- 
serve staff officers is a weak hybrid resulting from the 
needs and principles of a democracy and the necessity 
for increasing the number of officers. In service these 
men were merely auxiliary officers, and they lacked 
commanding experience, expert military knowledge, 
and sufficient prestige to remedy abuses. Since these of- 
ficers formed the bulk of the troop staffs, this was a 
very serious handicap. 

The career staff officers, employed in the ministry 
and charged with making preliminary studies for the 
planning and conducting of war operations, formed 
the real General Staff, in the proper meaning of the 
term. This group of officers failed conspicuously. Why? 

One reason may be found in the short-comings in the 
intellectual training of the staff officers. We need not be 
concerned here with the large number of officers who 
emerged from the ranks. These men, after first serving 
as noncommissioned officers and then completing the 
work in one of the various military schools where special- 
ized training was given for different branches of service, 
were promoted to the rank of second lieutenant, and 
afterward could rise as high as captain or, very rarely, 
commandant (major). Nearly all the men who eventu- 
ally attained high rank, however, were graduated 
either from St. Cyr, for infantry and cavalry, or from 
the Ecole Polytechnique, for the technical branches of 
the service, and entered the army as second lieutenants. 
Once in the army, most of these officers attended one of 
the various Ecoles d’Application tor special training in 
particular fields, and next, after a certain period of 
actual service, they could apply for admission to a school 
of higher military learning. The most important school 
of this sort was the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre, the 
the only one of these schools to have a permanent staff 
of teachers for any four years. Officers who had attended 
this school could acquire further specialized training at 
the Centre d'Etudes Tactiques d'Artillerie or the Centre 
d'Etudes Aéronautiques. 


To be admitted to the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre, 


officers had to pass very difficult examinations in nearly 


all fields of science and in languages. The examina: 
were of course focussed on military problems and 
varied according to the branch of service to whic! 
candidate belonged. Generally speaking, the exan 
tions favored persons with methodical and conser 
habits of thinking rather than those who thought in 
original or unorthodox terms, and in addition, because 
they were so difficult, they excluded many persons who 
would have been well suited to follow the courses. 
Joffre, for example, was never admitted to the schoo] 

Students who were admitted first spent six months 
studying the branches of service which they did not 
know: an infantry officer, for instance, became ac 

quainted with tactical and organizational aspects of arti] 

lery, cavalry, and aviation. Thus the officers learned the 
foundations of the military proféssion. Courses offered 
in the school included staff work and general tactics, 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, fortifications, aviation, mili- 
tary history, horseback riding, and languages. Riding 
was stressed in order to add physical exercise to the in- 
tellectua! strain—which was intensified by the speed 
with which all tasks had to be performed. The purpose 
of this rather curious method of teaching was to ac- 
custom the officers to the strenuous realities of war. In 
this purpose the school succeeded, but only at the ex 

pense of intellectual development. 

The entire curriculum and purpose of the school 
were strictly limited. The students had to learn their 
practical profession as staff officers, and nothing else. 
They were prepared only to handle problems of their 
daily life: the deployment of 450 guns, problems of 
supply, the issuance of orders to regulate the necessary 
traffic. In the first year the officers learned to execute 
orders, in the second year they practiced the practical 
art of commanding, with special emphasis on the exact 
and clear wording of orders. In the second year the stu 
dents also visited the most interesting factories produc 
ing war matériel and learned general facts concerning 
war industry. 

Besides the practical knowledge which the officers 
acquired at the school they were also filled with the 
doctrine of the supreme command. The purpose of the 
doctrinal impenetration was to arrive “at that goal of 
Moltke’s ambition for his Great General Staff, that a 
problem sent to any number of his officers would pro 
duce the same number of practically identical solu 
tions.” Important as identical doctrine may be in war, 
there is no doubt that the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre 
overstandardized its teaching, and hence exposed its 
students to terrific danger in the event, not too improb 
able, that the real war turned out to be one for which 
they were not prepared. Foch commented on this, T 
have only one merit. I have forgotten what I learned 
and what I taught.” We may add that the danger ot 
overstandardization was much greater than first appears 
because the professors and lecturers at the school later 


frequently became army commanders and members of 
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the Conseil Supérieure de Guerre, and the director of 
the school was also usually a member of the Conseil. 
This organization completely assured unity of doctrine, 
but i: also resulted in the extreme of inbred thinking. 

The method of the school was purely historical. Be- 
fore 1914 the officers learned their profession from the 
Napoleonic wars of 1805, and after the World War the 
courses seem to have been based upon the consecutive 
battles from Charleroi to the Marne, perhaps to Ver- 
dun . This is most strikingly revealed by the fact 
that the French army avoided the errors of 1914—by 
committing errors exactly opposite! The offensive a 
outrance of 1914 became the défensive a outrance of 
1939. The underrating of the defensive power of mod- 
ern matériel became its overrating in 1939. In 1914 all 
artillery was mobile, in 1939 the artillery was not mo- 
bile enough. In 1914 the reserves were purposefully not 
used at the beginning of the war, in 1939 the French 
Army was “an army of reservists”—because the military 
value of reservists was as underrated in the earlier war 
as it was overrated this time. On the other hand, history 
established some fixed ideas in the minds of the staff 
which were responsible for operations being patterned 
on those of the battle of the Marne. Commanders were 
appointed on the basis of their relations to former 
World War commanders, because they were supposed 
to have the spirit of their former chiefs, or at least to 
share in the myth surrounding the earlier heroes. Even 
the future Foch was already designated. Napoleon's 
dictum that in consequence of ever- changing techniques 
there is constant opposition between the system of the 
elders and that of the moderns was completely for- 
gotten. 

Broad discussion was not encouraged in the school. 
On the contrary it was frowned upon by the teachers, 
and students who attempted discussion were often put 
at a disadvantage. Thus the officers lost all initiative 
and were taught never to show independent judgment. 
Another serious defect of the Ecole de Guerre was that 
most of the basic aims of its training, such as speed, con- 
centration, courage, were never adapted to modern 
conditions, with the result that they had an almost 
metaphysical value but no real meaning at all. But 
pethaps the most serious defect was that the teaching 
was adapted too slowly to changing conditions. 

The best graduates of the Ecole de Guerre were em- 
ployed in the ministry, where they were overburdened 
with bureaucratic work, frequently interrupted for 
troop service. Consequently they could only perform 
their daily tasks and had no opportunity to improve or 
enlarge their knowledge. Some of these officers, how- 
ever, were charged with the elaboration of new strategic 
and tactical methods and with keeping abreast of scien- 
tific progress. What ate the causes for the failure of 
this work? Aside from the fact that there were too few 
officers for this gigantic task, all so-called “heretics” 
(who were not radically heretic or they would never 


have been able to enter the staff) were excluded from 
this work, and only those loyal to the doctrine were 
employed. Moreover, the different departments were 
not sufficiently unified, but on the contrary had de- 
veloped a high degree of particularism. 

In the frequent differences between the various de- 
partments, agreement was sought by the circulation of 
numerous files on which all were asked to give opinions. 
The problems were then discussed by committees, and 
memoranda of these parleys, in which decision was 
regularly postponed, were attached to the voluminous 
files whose circulation began again. Such a procedure 
is not adapted to overcome particularism and obstruc- 
tion. When a decision was finally reached it was gen- 
erally a bad compromise, the worst thing possible in 
military affairs. 

Another important weakness was that incoming in- 
formation was very often not taken sufficiently into 
account. Hence the influence of new technical de- 
velopments on existing French methods was often very 
slight, especially if new equipment, new tactics or the 
readaptation of the army were involved. Tradition was 
generally stronger than new knowledge, and very often 
the latter was interpreted and reinterpreted until it was 
no longer in flagrant contradiction to the doctrine. The 
opposite mistake was made in the concern over all sorts 
of new matériel. Here an excess of conscience raged 
which aimed at complete and ideal-typical solutions of 
technical problems. As long as such a solution was not 
found, however, nothing at all was produced because 
the staff was unwilling to agree to provisional solutions. 
During the pre-war crisis the production of planes was 
hampered because the tests were too severe. In 1935 it 
was announced in regard to experiments with tanks: 
“The experiments are continuing, but it is not likely 
that they will come to a conclusion soon.” The reliance 
on perfect solutions had been justified when the 75-mm. 
cannon was developed, but it is not always feasible to 
wait indefinitely for perfect solutions. The slowness of 
the process, it is true, was partly due to the fact that the 
General Staff had neither good nor sufficient technical 
installations at its disposal, and this in turn can be partly 
explained by the small industrial potential in France. 
Moreover the opportunities for testing new weapons by 
tactical experiments were strictly limited. Therefore it 
is hardly astonishing that mistakes occurred with regard 
to the efficiency of new matériel. 

But most of these fundamental blunders would not 
have been possible if there had been a department for 
scientiflc research, or, in Liddell Hart’s words, an 
“organ for thinking ahead.” If there had been such an 
agency, competent, influential and with the right to 
veto, it would have been able even without enormous 
technical facilities to establish realistic notions of 
modern war and to improve the preparations for war by 
regularly testing the continued validity of the doctrine. 


When Foch was director of the Ecole Supérieure de 
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Guerre, it was his aim “to arrive at the art of command- 
ing by means of a scientific conception.” Aside from the 
fact that not a “conception” or a refined doctrine, but a 
broad scientific basis, was required, and aside from the 
fact that this conception was never scientific, certainly 
the school was not the right instrument to provide the 
necessary scientific basis. The right instrument should 
have been the General Staff, but “the General Staff 
with its present bureaucratic constitution is organized 
only to handle daily affairs and to prepare practical 
measures for execution; it is not empowered to make 
theoretical studies.” Although this statement was made 
of the situation before 1914, it holds even more true 
for 1939 because technical problems have in the mean- 
time offered increased difficulties. 

Another very important cause for the failure of the 
French staff was that it did not adopt the method of 
alternative solutions on a wide enough scale. On the 
whole, operations plans were drafted with regard to dif- 
ferent geographical possibilities, although some of the 
most probable theaters of war were most certainly dis- 
regarded: it is to be remembered that in 1914 no plan 
for the defense of Paris had been prepared. Dr. Alfred 
Vagts points out that “Foch admitted during the war 
that every part of France had been studied by the 
French staff and himself as a theater of war—except 
French Flanders.” The events of 1940 have proved that 
the pedagogical value of personal historical experience 
is minimal. In any case geography is not the only basis 
for alternative plans, but different strategy and tactics 
likewise must lead to different solutions. An army must 
be prepared to match the offensive of the enemy as well 
as the defensive, and it must be prepared to execute of- 
fensive, delaying defensive, retreat and counter-of- 
fensive operations. Since all these operations demand 
different tactics it is preposterous for an army to learn 
only one specific tactical form. 

Surprises also can be met only with alernative so- 
lutions. As a matter of fact there is almost never a sur- 
prise in the sense of a new technique about which 
nothing was previously known. In general, the surprise 
is only in that the staff had not believed in the efficiency 
of the new technique. . . . The staff should have had 
the attitude that surprises, in spite of their improba- 
bility, were possible. For, to quote Napoleon’s words, 
“Genius consists . in finding few or no impossi- 
bilities.” As a counter-weapon against military genius 
Napoleon left the following principle to his unfaithful 
disciples: “Everything the enemy is capable of doing 
must be foreseen.” According to Lieutenant Colonel 
Manceau, who under the name of Emile Mayer was 
once famous as one of the new French officers who fore- 
saw the stalemate of the World War and who rigorously 
opposed the theory of the offensive a outrance, war is 
well prepared only if the unpredictable has been fore- 
seen. This principle is applicable of course not only to 
wmeey but to siahalhien as well. Therefore the 


French staff should have made preparations for the 


eventuality that DeGaulle’s prophecies should pr 
be right. Without any doubt it should have taken 
cautions for the period when antitank matériel w. 
yet available in sufficient quantities. The Germa: 
slaught could then have easily been stopped. 

One wonders why the General Staff did not 
try to improve its procedures. One reason is tha 
closed group, let alone any bureaucratic organizati 
ever capable of self-reform without external impet 
chiefly because of the very strong framework of custom 
vested interests, routine, and prejudices. French staff 
officers especially were permeated with an “exaggerated 
feeling of their knowledge, their importance and their 
rights,” and had developed into a kind of clique. Henc« 
they did not clearly see the weaknesses, which were 
never freely discussed and never systematically criti 
cized by powerful controlling organs. The junior officers 
refrained from discussing the fundamental problems 
because such discussion might have entailed criticism 
of their superiors, and that might have been interpreted 
as violation of discipline. That exaggerated notion of 
discipline has a long tradition in the French Army 
Three days after he took over the supreme command 
of the army in May, 1917 Pétain issued the following 
note: “For three years our officers have shown the most 
heroic courage. Nevertheless they hesitate to inform 
their superiors on all the difficulties of execution with 
which they are confronted, because they are afraid to be 
considered as cowardly. It is the task of the command 
ing officer to work against this tendency. Superior of 
ficers must receive their subordinates benevolently, and 
help them to find the necessary solutions. They must 
ask for useful information and even provoke it... . A 
benevolent attitude on the part of military chiefs con 
forms to the noblest traditions of the French army, and 
does not at all exclude firmness. . . .” In the present 
period, unfortunately, no such order was issued and it 
was generally disadvantageous for an officer to draw his 
superior 's attention to pressing problems. : 

Why then did no reforming impulse come from 
above? This question is answered if one knows how 
promotions were made in the French Army. Officially 
promotions were based either on personal ability and 
courage recognized by superior officers—which prac 
tically means promotion by selection—or on seniority 
If no post were available or if a post were refused to a 
determined officer because his superiors did not con 
sider him fit, he had to quit the service after attaining a 
certain age limit. It is true that this principle was not too 
arbitrarily applied up to the middle ranks, even up to 
the lower levels of the higher ranks, but the promotion 
of “heretics” was limited and they were not given im 
portant posts. . 

In peacetime only those officers were selected for the 
high ranks whose conformance to the doctrine was 
brilliantly convincing. Their brilliance was one 0! the 
reasons why the weak points of the doctrine became 
continually less apparent, while at the same time the 
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doctr' .e grew more and more convincing. Although in 
gen this principle was applied ruthlessly it was 
sup] nented (though not replaced) by patronage. In 
other words, although connections were required for 
promotion, they were of no avail unless the candidate 
was «iso acceptable from the military point of view. 
Connections were often established within the army 
by adherence to the same military creed. The most 
solid friendships originated in the Ecole Supérieure de 
Guerre, where professors often determined the careers 
of their students. For access to'the highest ranks, 


litical connections were indispensable and _ officers 
maintained close connections with the political world. 


It is true that all promotions required courses of in- 
struction, and sometimes examinations, although for 
the higher ranks the examinations were purely formal. 
Those who strove for the highest ranks studied six 
months at the Centre des Hautes Etudes Militaires. 
Students at this school, which had no permanent staff 
of lecturers, were nicknamed “student field marshals” 
and were chosen from the ranks between lieutenant 
colonel and brigadier general. The course in strategy 
included study of the positive elements of war (general 
organization of the nation during the war, economic 
mobilization, transportation, organization of frontiers) 
and the command and leading of operations, but even 
at the Centre only traditional strategy and higher tactics 
were taught. Highly competent persons lectured at the 
school, it is true, and most of the really important prob- 
lems were included in the studies. But the six-month 
period allowed for the course was much too brief for 
the scope of the subjects. Mere understanding is scarcely 
sufficient to enable the generals to solve the problems 
with which they are confronted. Thus the school did 
no more than to ‘enlarge the normal professional knowl- 
edge, and failed completely to produce officers with 
realistic understanding of an adaptability to the new 
conditions of war. This holds true even though some of 
the graduates of the Centre later taught at the Ecole de 
Guerre or at the Centre itself, for their teaching served 
only to strengthen the views they had already acquired. 

The highest body of the French army was the Con- 
seil Supérieure de Guerre. It was composed of the army 
commanders, the généraux d’armées (who in peacetime 
held no command since peacetime commanding ended 
at the rank of général de division), the deputy chief of 


staff, usually the director of the Ecole de Guerre and 
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often a representative of any branch of the service not 
otherwise represented. The Chief of Staff was the vice- 
president, and the president—often absent—was the war 
minister, ever-changing but never properly trained. 

The Conseil also failed to propose any reforms. Its 
members, who were selected only if they were strictly 
conformist, almost never saw the necessity for reform, 
and when they did recognize the necessity they did not 
know what to do about it. This lack of understanding 
was the logical result of their intellectual education, 
their advanced age, and their habits. . 

The lack of executive and research organs was not 
the only reason that the Conseil Supérieure de Guerre 
was concerned only with theory: its members no longer 
participated activ ely in military affairs and hence they 
did not realize the significance of new developments, 
about which they sometimes lacked even theoretical in 
formation. The war minister, on his part, confined him- 
self to the cutting of expenditures and the avoidance 
of unpopular measures. And finally, how could the 
Conseil act efficiently when it was never fully informed 
on the plans of the commander in chief? 

In summary, it is clear that the organization of the 
French Army, with its interconnections with other 
French institutions and vested interests, formed so rigid 
a system that no rapid and timely reform was possible. 

A reform within the Conseil, with the help 
of staff officers of medium rank, was impossible because 
nonconformist ofhicers never acceded to high rank and 
because these officers could not deviate from their regu- 
lar routine. 

As for the two chiefs of staff, they could never 
concentrate their activities on fundamental questions 
but had to deal constantly with politicians, politics, and 
petty problems. Besides there was the danger that any 
valuable army reform might lead to general political re 
form, and the generals had to refrain even from dis 
cussion of such far-reaching problems; for such interests 
on the part of the officers could well have been inter 
preted as preparation for a coup d'état and would have 
resulted in their removal. This may be an unusual, but 
nevertheless strong, justification for the behavior of the 
staff. 

The French military collapse was not primarily due 
to treachery or to a lack of morale or to the inade squacy 
of democratic institutions or to a lack of individual in 
telligence. It was due chiefly to the failure of organized 
intelligence. From a certain moment on no solution was 
practicable and catastrophe was inevitable. 
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The British Soldier and His Nation’s 
Affairs 


[This is not exactly an article but a reprint of an official 
pamphlet recently given wide distribution in the Brit- 
ish Army. We reprint it here for two reasons. 

It is first of all one of the clearest official documents 
we have ever seen. It is straight-out, forceful, plain 
language, so unlike the official regulations that we— 
and all other armies including the British—custom- 
arily expect our troops to follow that the contrast is 
astonishing. It all makes sense the first time over. 

We feel also that what this British document orders 
to be done makes excellent sense. For only through 
knowing the problems his country is facing, and the 
steps that are being taken and must be taken to meet 
them, can our own intelligent soldier of today see 
plainly his place in the great effort at arms now under 
way.—Ep.] 


Foreword by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 


In this pamphlet are explained the reasons which 
prompted the Army Council to set up a new branch 
called the Army Bureau of Current Affairs (ABCA) 
and the lines of policy which ABCA will follow. 

I commend this important subject to the attention of 
all Commanders. 

Interest in Current Affairs, including the events of 
the war, induces confidence; confidence is one of the 
ingredients of unshakeable morale. 

The success of this project depends upon the ability 
and enthusiasm of Commanders of every rank; I wish 
them to do their utmost to ensure that success. 


].G. Drtt, 


August, 194] C.LGSS. 


Current AFFAIRS AND THE SOLDIER 


(1) Morale Depends on Knowledge 

Many regimental officers have noted among their 
men a widespread ignorance about Current Affairs. It 
is not the Army’s fault, for this lack of knowledge about 
national and international issues is a chronic condition 
among the citizens of this country, and it does not dis- 
appear because a man changes his dungarees or his 
pin-stripe trousers for a khaki battledress. But if an ill- 
informed or indifferent citizen is a menace to our na- 
tional safety, so, too, is a soldier who neither knows nor 
cares why he is in arms. Every experienced officer rec- 

nizes that morale involves very real and very com- 
pe problems. He also knows that morale is 
war etary a matter of discipline, and that true dis- 
cipline is a matter of understanding. He seeks, there- 
fore, to cultivate discipline by explaining wherever pos- 
sible the purpose of an order. 


(2) What's it all for? 

“The Purpose Behind It”: that is what an efficien; 
and intelligent officer tries to reveal and emphasiz: = 
his men in getting them into shape and keeping them 
in fighting trim. But it is not enough to apply that 
principle only to drill and weapon training and bar 
rack routine and field exercises. It must be applied also 
and above all to the one salient fact in the soldier’s life 
—the fact that he is in the Army. The purpose behind 
that fact must be clear in his mind if he is to be a zealous 
and determined fighting man. Ideally he should match 
up to Cromwell’s famous definition of the citizen-soldier 
as one who “must know what he fights for, and love 
what he knows.” It is the Army’s business, then, to see 
that the soldier is kept abreast of Current Affairs so that 
he shall know the purpose behind his duty. 


(3) Ignorance About Current Affairs 

Many soldiers—like many civilians—have an abysmal 
ignorance of national and international affairs, and for 
them even the most elementary knowledge may be a 
brand-new revelation. Many other soldiers, however, 
come into the Army not only with knowledge of these 
things, but with a zeal for them. Such men often find 
that life in the Army tends to diminish their chances of 
keeping up this interest. They get fewer opportunities 
to read or to hear wireless [radio] talks; they are cut off 
from their membership of those many admirable bodies 
which, in civil life, work to promote an interest in 
citizenship. The soldier-who-used-to-be-well-informed is 
as big a problem as the soldier-who-never-gave-a-damn. 
The first needs a chance to keep up his interest in Cur- 
rent Affairs, the second needs a chance to develop such 
an interest. 

Possibly there is a third type of soldier: the man who 
used to bother a bit about the world’s affairs, but who 
now feels that, as a soldier, he need have no more re- 
sponsibility for the way things are run. He tends to 
act as though he could contract out of his democratic 
responsibilities, and there is evidently much in army 
life which unconsciously encourages that attitude. It 
is a dangerous attitude, liable in times of pressure to 
transform a retreat into a rout or a setback into a dis- 
aster. 


(4) The Argument in a Nutshell 


The argument so far, then, amounts to this: 

The soldier who understands the cause for which 
he fights is likely to be a more reliable soldier than 
the one who doesn’t. 

Many soldiers have no such understanding, and 
many others are losing touch with the sources o! 
knowledge and information they used to possess 
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is the business of the Army to make good this 
ency of knowledge, and therefore to devise what 

s are possible to keep the men abreast of Cur- 
\ffairs. 


Army Council's Decision 
are the factors which have led the Army 
Council to the decision that steps must be taken to de- 


velop within the Army systematic methods of informing 


all ranks about the events, the policies and the personali- 
ties of a world at war. What is discussed and projected 
in lat r pages s of this prospectus is not, then, a sales-talk 
mn a proposal which officers are free to accept or reject. 
It is an attempt to show how this decision of the Army 
Council can be most expeditiously and usefully applied. 


Current AFFAIRS IN TRAINING TIME 


6) What is Being Done Already 


It would be untrue and unjust to suggest that the 
Army has so far done nothing to keep the men in touch 
with Current Affairs. Many commanding officers have 
spontaneously organized w eekly talks to their unit, given 
sometimes by suitable speakers within the unit and 
sometimes by imported experts. Moreover, a consider- 
able program of such talks and discussions, usually after 
training hours, has been built up in many units ‘under 
the direction of the Directorate of Army Education and 
the Army Educational Corps, a small body of special- 
ists which, however, has to provide many other varieties 
of educational work as well. All existing efforts of this 
kind will in no sense be diminished or abandoned in the 
new plan; on the other hand, they will be sustained 
and amplified by many new forms of assistance and pro- 
vision. 

The Responsibility of the Regimental Officer 

One method of promoting an interest in Current Af 
fairs throughout the Army might be to raise a full-time 
and full-size corps of special lecturers. Even if prob 
lems of manpower and finance permitted such an am- 
bitious project, it would be challengeable on other 
grounds; on the strong ground, for instance, that it 
would turn the whole thing into an elaborate routine 
of lecture rooms and platform pronouncements. If men 
are to be encouraged to concern themselves with Cur 
rent Affairs they will respond more readily if they can 
be made to regard such a concern as part of their mili- 
tary duties and obligations. The only way to insure the 
right values and the right response for the business, 
therefore, is to make it a part of training. If Current 
Affairs is to be a part of training, it follows that the 
training must be given by the regimental officer. 

8) How the Officer Will do it 

In fulfilling this new and important duty the officer 
will be supplied with the tools for the job, ‘but the job 
itself is in his hands. His method of handling it, as 
well as his choice of time and place for handling it, will 
be for him to decide, in consultation with his CO, but 


his invariable purpose will be to put before his men, at 
least once a week, a topical issue of real magnitude. 
During some half hour of the day he will gather his 
section or platoon around him and put them to some 
such problem as this: “When Mr. Churchill announced 
on the radio that the British Government had pledged 
its aid to Russia he added that he hoped the Dominions 
would do the same. Now, why couldn’t he speak for 
them as well?” And on that text the officer might pro- 
ceed to a simple exposition of the Commonwealth and 
its relationships—a task in which he will be well for- 
tified by directives, information, maps, etc., supplied by 
the War Office. Themes of similar significance would 
be—again merely by way of example—“Has America 
made up her mind? And what have the stages in that 
process been?” Or, “What is the present set-up in the 
Pacific?” These fortnightly topics will include Home 
Affairs as well. Thus talks on problems of wartime pro 
duction might be pegged on to such popular grouses as 
the shortage of cigarettes in the canteen. In the same 
category of Home Affairs there would be included 
regular information about industrial development and 
Civil Defense. 

(9) Can the Regimental Officer do it? 

It may be objected that the average officer lacks the 
knowledge and the expository experience to tackle this 
fresh function of leadership and training. 
that, as a rule, 


It is true 
he would be flummoxed unless he were 
provided with a well-annotated brief—and very often he 
will be flummoxed even then, unless he has the good 
sense to warn his men that he is neither a profe ssor nor 
a soothsayer but merely the leader of an inquiry and a 
discussion. With the backing he is to get from the War 
Office the average officer is likely to make a tolerable 
i0b of his exposition of Current Affairs, and in this 
novel duty, as in so many others in his daily life, he will 
also learn from the vicissitudes of experience. 


(10) 
On the general method of training the men in Cur- 


rent Affairs the directions of the Army Council, then, 
are these: 


The Method Summarized 


It shall be done in training time. 
It shall be conducted by regimental ofhicers. 


A new branch shall be set up at the War Office to 
organize and direct the plan and to afford to all off- 
cers the fullest possible aid, advice and equipment. 

This new branch shall be under the general direc- 
tion of the Director General of Army Welfare and 
Education. 


The next section of this outline will set forth the 
ways and means by which this policy will be imple- 
mented. 

Army Bureau or Current AFFAIRS 
(11) ABCA for Short 


The new branch charged with devising and admin 
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istering this scheme will be called the Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs. It is a name which can be convenient- 


ly telescoped into ABCA. . . . 


(12) ABCA’s First Objective 
ABCA will have a dual policy. It will begin at once 


to operate a minimum policy, but at the same time will 
be planning and testing a more comprehensive plan of 
action. It will, in fact, follow the principle of those 
manufacturers of popular bookcases whose aim is to 
provide, on a composite basis, a piece of furniture which 
is always complete but never finished. 


(13) Weekly Bulletins 
ABCA's first and immediate job will be to supply 


every officer with weekly bulletins on the basis of which 
he can inform and instruct his men about current affairs 
and the progress of the war. There will be two such 
bulletins, one called War, the other called Current Af- 
fairs. They will be published alternately, week by 
week, so that each will appear at fortnightly intervals. 
War will appear one week, Current Affairs the next, 
and so on throughout the year. The reason for produc- 
ing two such publications will be made plain by the 
following considerations: 

War will provide military intelligence in the widest 
sense. It will print vivid narratives of what is happening 
in the various theaters of war, and it will illustrate 
these records with accounts of outstanding achieve- 
ments by the Army, Navy and RAF. War will be a 
bulletin of first-hand authentic information; indeed, 
within the limitations of security, it will set forth inside 
information about the march of events. 

Current Affairs, on the other hand, will aim to pro- 
vide a background against which events can be assessed 
and understood. It will seek to interpret and annotate 
some important turn of events which has occurred 
already or which seems imminent. In each issue it will 
concentrate on one main topic, e.g., the Far Eastern 
tangle, the attitude of America, the food situation. 

With these two bulletins coming to him—War one 
week and Current Affairs the next—an officer will have 
two kinds of raw material from which he can prepare 
his talks to the men. In Current Affairs he will have 
an anlysis of some broad topical theme; in War he will 
have a miscellany of military information which he will 
transmit, with due discretion, to his men. 

These two bulletins, specializing in separate methods 
and material, should between them provide the officer 
with the guidance and information he needs to prepare 
talks suitable to the mental ability of his men. 

War and Current Affairs are not intended as ready- 
made homilies to be uniformly recited to his men by the 
regimental officer. They are designed to serve as a 
bulletin which he will consider and digest before he 
talks to his men. When maps are appropriate to the 
topic these ABCA directives will contain a supplement 
of specimen maps, drawn on simple principles, which 


the officer can have redrawn on a blackboard } 
neat-fisted handyman in his unit, or adapted for 
an epidiascope [magic lantern]. Current Affairs \ 
supply references for further reading. Pal 


(14) ABCA’s other Methods 


ABCA will endeavor, as time and opportuni: 
mit, to provide certain auxiliary methods of reinf. 


n 
a knowledge of Current Affairs. These will in < 
the provision of information films, a circulating service 
of interesting photographs, a radio digest (for t: ops 


abroad), travelling exhibitions, etc. Commanding of. 
ficers who desire to make use of these auxiliary cen 
ices will be invited to discuss their requirements with 
ABCA'’s travelling staff or with education officers. 


(15) The Director of ABCA 


ABCA is a new branch of the Department of Army 
Welfare and Education. . . . 


(16) ABCA’s Local Agents 
ABCA’s local agents and collaborators will be the 


Army Educational Corps, many of whom have for some 
time been stimulating and organizing activities of the 
kind which ABCA will now seek to develop on a new 
basis and on a more extensive scale. The AEC will 
provide liaison between ABCA and units, and will give 
all the aid in their power to regimental officers who are 
engaged in giving weekly talks on Current Affairs. 


(17) Method of Issuing ABCA’s Directives 


The first duty which ABCA will undertake, as set 
out in paragraph 13, will be the issue to all regimental 
officers of the bulletins Current Affairs and War. A 
package containing the necessary number of copies of 
this directive will be despatched to every unit where 
copies will be distributed to all regimental officers. 


(18) Makeshift or Model? 
This plan for providing soldiers with knowledge 


about Current Affairs is an experiment. It has some 
potential weaknesses, and like all improvisations it is 
not the ideal way of doing the job. But of two things 
every officer can be certain: first, that the job itself is 
of vital urgency; second, that goodwill and good humor 
can often turn a makeshift into a sound working model. 
The activity which ABCA is trying to promote depends 
primarily on the example and encouragement which 
commanding officers give to their company command 
ers and platoon commanders in this new and respon 
sible task. The rest depends on the regimental officer, 
who, in tackling this job can be sure of three things 
The first is that his men assuredly need such informa 
tion, the second is that they will relish it, and the third 
is that he may well discover in teaching others the 
growth in himself of a keener concern about Current 
Affairs than he ever had before. If that happens to 
him he will be a more confident and capable leader in 
an army which fights for democracy. 
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The Impact of War’ 


By PENDLETON HERRING 
(Reviewed by G. V. 


“The capacity of our political structure for handling 
problems and for meeting the impact of war, 
ubject Mr. Herring announces in his foreword 
| cover. And as he also says, “the subject is a big 


milit 
1S the 
he w 
one. 

It is unquestionably one of the biggest and least un- 
derstood themes for American readers. And not for 
over fifty years has any American writer even ap- 
proached the breadth of viewpoint and the accuracy 
and intelligence of discussion upon it that we find in 
The Impact of War. This is a needed book and a major 
book. There is not one officer in this Army of ours who 
will not know far more clearly after reading it the place 
of his army in his country and his government. The 
same thing will of course apply to every non-military 
citizen who reads The Impact of War. I recommend it 

especially to every editor, editorial writer, columnist, 
and reporter who is these days writing on military mat- 
ters. It will help them all; and some of them need it 
the worst way for background. 

Perhaps The Impact of War has greatest value for 
the clarity with which it shows the extremely compli. 
cated manner in which our military affairs are con- 
ducted. In his chapters on the War Department, on 
how Congress deals with military matters, and on the 
President as Commander-in-chief, the author presents 
the ramifications of our set-up as no other writer has 
done in modern times. The weaknesses, the lack of 
military understanding, and the lags of procedure are 
all here, and so are the solid strengths of our military- 
political structure. 

Another virtue of Mr. Herring’s new book is the 
concise reviews of the historical background which he 
gives for each aspect of his general subject. His chap- 
ter on the place of the Army in National life makes par- 
ticularly clear the manner in which the military pro- 
tection of our country becomes neglected between our 
wars. His observations on the Army itself are particu- 
larly acute. For example, the following on our present 
problems: 

“We face a situation that brings the professional 
army officer into closest contact with millions of our 
citizens: peacetime conscription and a period of en- 
forced military training. This presents a challenge new 
to our Army ‘that cannot be met by traditional ideas. 
The very fact that we do have a corps of professional 
army men creates certain problems. All professions 
tend toward conservatism and inflexibility. The pro- 
fession of arms is no exception. Yet the army officer in 
times of crisis may be called upon to revise his assump- 
tions more rapidly and fundamentally than any other 


47 he Inpact of War. By Pendleton Herring. New York: Farrar & 
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professional man. During peacetime, when even the 
very need for an army is sometimes questioned, our 
Regular Army officers, ‘if they are to maintain their in 
tegrity and self-respect, need the support engendered 
by the traditions of the service. In all the criticism 
that has been leveled at the Army from time to time no 
reflection is cast on the honorable and dutiful character 
of our army officers. No one can question their basic 
integrity of purpose. 

“What is the character of our military leadership? 
How are our officers selected and trained? What is 
their social background and what is their place in the 
community? How do they view the training and dis 
ciplining of a citizen army? What is the relationship 
of the Army to other influential groups? Can the Army 
become one expression of the whole society, or must it 
remain apart? By discussing these questions we may 
get to the broader problem of the relation of our con 
script Army to a free society.” 

Mr. Herring then goes on to point out how peculiarly 
isolated the military men of the United States have 
been during practically all of our history, finding that 

“the differences of background and attitude between 
civilians and professional soldiers are so great that a 
certain amount of misunderstanding seems bound to 
persist. It would be unfair to hold the military solely 
responsible for such conditions which are, after all, 
the price we pay for the subordination of the profes 
sional soldier and the limitation of his field. In peace 
time experimentation seems unduly expensive. We 
cannot criticize the military for lacking experience since 
it has been our constant endeavor to prohibit him from 
having any such opportunities. We have never ade 
quately prepared in advance for war... . .” 

Mr. Herring finds that things have been better in 
this regard since the World War, but goes on to say, 
again most incisively: 

“Despite the increase in contacts between civil and 
military spheres, mutual understanding is not wide 
spread. 

“There has been an undercurrent of criticism of 
the ‘military mind,’ and the narrowness and conserva 
tism of professional soldiers are often pointed out. ‘They 
are said to be so bound by tradition that they fall dan 
gerously behind in preparing for new conditions of 
warfare; they lack imagination, and military discipline 
further serves to sap the initiative and flexibility requi 
site for success in modern warfare. 

“Although much has been written of the ‘military 
mind, it is only fair to acknowledge that we might with 
equal aptness, ‘talk of the ‘civilian mind’ in relation to 
war and military affairs. The civilian is exceedingly 
suspicious and highly critical of military control. This 
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suspicion is based in part at least upon lack of contact 
with military men and unfamiliarity with army ways. 
But it is also founded upon a deeper distrust. 

“We know that all professions develop rigidities, and 
that lawyers, doctors, engineers, and others are no less 
reluctant than professional soldiers to air their frailties 
in public. Yet the safety of the nation may turn on 
achieving reforms within the Army. This is a delicate 
subject; the layman finds great difficulty in gathering 
information and in evaluating his meager evidence. 
Perhaps army men themselves cannot judge their ef- 
ficiency until the test of battle comes. Yet the tragedy 
of incompetence can be so complete that our present 
public ignorance of the quality of army leadership and 
organization cannot be regarded with equanimity. Why 
has the Army proceeded so slowly with mechanization? 
Why have new weapons and new inventions not been 
more readily accepted? Does the present system of pro- 
motion depend more upon conformance and unques- 
tioning loyalty than upon alertness and efficiency? It is 
not the purpose of this book to explore the technicalities 
of our military system, but in any analysis of the Army 
as a social institution the critical attitude held by the 
public cannot be overlooked. Present-day critics can- 
not blame our army leadership alone for what they 
conceive to be the shortcomings of our system. Many 
of these publicists were not heard from until very re- 
cently. Now an aroused public is ready to fall upon 
any scapegoat. It is hardly fair to blame our Army for 
not taking a vigorous and imaginative réle. Until a few 
months ago, any army officer who urged drastic change 
within the Army risked the censure of his colleagues 
and the indifference of the public. Most important, 
however, is the fact that no one expected the Army to 
promote a vigorous policy. The subordination of the 
military to the civil authorities, while understandable, 
and defensible in historical terms, is not conducive to 
the encouragement of bold policy formulation by army 
leaders. By social habit our Army is deeply conditioned 
to follow, rather than to lead, public opinion; hence, 
the demand for ‘modernization’ comes from without. 
Backed by the impetus of this opinion, enterprising 
army officers can then proceed to translate this general 
urge into specific and practical terms.” 

But throughout The Impact of War, Mr. Herring 
endeavors to show every side of each aspect of his sub- 
ject. In no place does he attempt to drive home a par- 
ticular point by adding enthusiasm to careful judg- 
ment. At times he offers suggestions most of which 
are thoroughly sensible. Occasionally the brevity with 
which he covers some broad section of his whole field 
causes a little distortion, but surprisingly little at that. 

His chapter on “The Decades of Divided Purposes, 
1919-1939” is by far the clearest treatment of the 
pacifistic years yet presented in such a brief space. 
“The progressive has been unwilling to admit military 
considerations to a place in his scheme of values. He 
cannot give them a weight proportionate to their im- 


portance in the world as we find it. The liberal 
marily interested in the world as it should be. H; 
tribution must come in these terms. He is a p 
imagination, of fresh thought, of questing temp 

is concerned with ultimate values more than wit), ; 
step-by-step method of their attainment. . . .” } 
examples he gives us of the endeavor in the Twenties 
and Thirties to make even thought about war abbr 
rent, are particularly well chosen. 

The color and frequent force of Mr. Herring’s writ. 
ing is perhaps best illustrated in the following passage 

“If democracy is identified with any fixed pattern of 
life in the past, the very nature of democracy itself js 
denied. For no man can predict the course that human 
needs will plot. Now that the democracies have em. 
barked upon the defeat of Hitlerism, force in their 
hands might be used to secure that political unity upon 
which ultimately the peace of the world is dependent 
After the last war we lost the fruits of victory by re- 
fusing to shoulder the responsibilities of peace. Democ- 
racy accepts the individual as of basic importance; it 
sustains governmental forms that invite individuals to 
express their needs; it insists only that the individual 
show a sufficient respect for his fellows to maintain the 
procedures necessary to the expression of diverse wills. 
But democracy is the wave of the future because it has 
the fluidity and power and depth of the sea. Dictators 
are the scum on the wave of the future in that they 
have been thrown up to their present heights by the 
external resistances and restrictions which they met in 
seeking the fulfillment of national desires. Peoples 
denied security and hope by the maladjustments of 
postwar Europe turned to demagogic leaders who used 
force where argument had failed. 

“Guardians of the status quo, no less than dictators, 
in order to fortify their positions appeal to the masses. 
Loyalty to democratic ideals can be used to persuade 
men to fight in good faith for the perpetuation of things- 
as-they-are. In fact, men may more readily fight to pro- 
tect the familiar and beloved than to attain the yet-to 
be-enjoyed. But the axiom of warfare today is that the 
status quo cannot be preserved by fighting for it. Large- 
scale violence sets off forces that hasten the course of 
social change. Democracy as the philosophy of change 
is the only philosophy in the world today that can meet 
our problems in any long-run terms.” 

In his final chapter Mr. Herring gives a fine compati- 
son between the aims of the democracies in the first 
World War and in their present aims in this new war. 
He also states his belief here “that the present face ot 
international affairs and the current stage of autarchic 
and economic competition cannot be met by the United 
States in laissez-faire terms. . . . We must reéxamine 
our ideas of governmental authority and the limits for 
state action. 

“We can recognize the need of central controls and 
discipline without making these needs the central 
article of our faith. The point really is that a democracy 
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to succeed must take for granted the social integration 
that a {litler tries to impose. . . .” 


This review gives but a slight indication of the con- 


sidered and thorough manner in which Mr. Herring 
has covered the subject at present most vital to all of us. 
Only two kinds of writer could conceivably have 
written The Impact of War—a soldier-scholar with a 
most exceptional sweep of vision and grasp of national 
affairs, or a thorough student of American government 


endowed with like equipment, which Mr. Herring is. 
But the fact that we may wish this major study might 
have been born of the Army itself takes nothing what- 
ever away from Mr. Herring's splendid accomplish- 
And undoubtedly what he has written is all the 


ment. 
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more sound because its author could look at the prob- 
lem of the nation and its army from an outer point of 
vantage. 

At all events, The Impact of War is a book of the first 
importance to the citizen and the soldier. It is also a 
book that will be read with minute attention by leaders 
in foreign armies and governments as well as those of 
our own. For it is a book that leads all others of its 
day in its contribution to the understanding of our 
military problems and difficulties. It is indeed a book 
that will be quoted by military men and students of 
military power in America as long as democracy itself 
endures. It is, in short, a classic of political and military 


thought. 


0 0 YW 
Douhet and Aerial Warfare’ 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL LOUIS A. SIGAUD 


Before we consider this book, let us use our imagina- 
tions for a while. Let us imagine that within a very 
short time from now a new kind of weapon appears, a 
super sort of gun of extremely long range. This weapon 
will be found, let us say, in all the armies now fighting 
and preparing for fighting. And there will be tens of 
thousands, and several sizes and types of them. 

The biggest of these great guns we are imagining will 
be able to fire a ton or more of high explosive for dis- 
tances up to a thousand miles. And later models, already 
on the lathes of the arsenals when the first models ap- 
pear in the field, will have, it is probable, ranges two or 
three times as long. From the viewpoint of present 
artillery the accuracy of these superguns will be ex- 
tremely high considering the tremendous distances they 
will throw their shells. It will, indeed, be possible for 
their fire to strike, when troops well trained to handle 
the superguns fire them, and other conditions are good, 
within an area somewhat less than a mile square at any 
range. It should be possible with such imaginary weap 
ons to drop shells from anywhere in England into any 
square mile of Berlin, and likewise from distant Ger- 
many into London. 

But these superweapons we are imagining will not be 
without their limitations. In the first place, they will 
cost several hundred thousand dollars apiece. In the 
second, they will only be able to fire four or five rounds 
at a time. After each such firing it will then be neces- 
sary to “rest” the guns for a number of hours, the length 
of time depending mainly on the range at which the 
salvo was fired. During this time of rest, it will also be 
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necessary to perform certain maintenance, adjustment, 
and reloading operations much more extensive than for 
any artillery now known. It will also be possible, if 
desirable, to fire single rounds with a briefer “rest” be 

tween them; but when this is done the total time for rest 

ing must equal the hours of rest considered necessary 
when the supergun fires all its rounds at once. For a 
third limitation there will be the necessity, after every 
thirty or forty rounds, for a much longer period in which 
extensive maintenance must be done. For such a gun 
would undergo tremendous stresses and strains in its 
firing. 

Unfortunately, too, the guncrews of these huge 
imagined guns will also be subject to great strain owing 
to the intenseness of their calculations, the 
mechanical care required by their guns, the long hours 
between firings filled with ‘these duties, and the some 
times accurate return fire of the enemy, with the same 
new type of supergun or sometimes with other new or 
improved weapons. 

It will be noted that the new superweapon I have set 
up purely as a matter of imagination has practically the 
same capabilities as one of today’s great bombing planes, 
and very much the same limitations. This should not 
be surprising for that is just what was inte nded—to ex 
press the bomber very generally in terms of artillery. 
The idea is borrowed. of course, from the British mili 
tary critic, Sagittarius, who expressed it in last month's 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

I have given this comparison simply to bring out 
more clearly how little, if anything at all, besides an 
imaginary gun of tremendous range, a modern bomber 
is—or even the bomber which is to be expected in near 
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future years. The thought follows, of course, whether 
we would not, as Sagittarius suggested, see the warfare 
of today far more clearly if we always looked upon the 
fighting airplane as something sent out from the ground, 
as a huge shell is sent out, on an errand of distant de- 
struction. 

Does the bomber amount to anything more in the 
final analysis? What can it do that such an imaginary 
supergun could not? And can we not draw similar 
parallels for the dive-bomber, the low-flight bomber, and 
fighter plane? And even for the plane that transports 
fighting men? 

Now, I realize that it does not change the air weap- 
ons one iota to give them other names. But it seems to 
me that if we did suddenly change their names to, let us 
say, “long-range artillery” and “flying trucks” we would 
rapidly shed the superman connotations with which the 
tools of air power are at present surrounded. As, for ex- 
ample, in Major Al Williams’ introduction to Douhet 
and Aerial Warfare when he speaks of “the complete 
dominance of Airpower” in the war in Europe, “the 
true vision of airpower,” and “the old way of land and 
sea warfare.” 

It was Douhet’s idea, as expressed in Douhet and 
Aerial Warfare, that there must be “organization at the 
highest level by the creation of a single Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense and of a single commander-in-chief, in 
order to secure maximum returns from the use of the 
armed forces as a whole. To secure this maximum re- 
turn, the land, sea, and air forces are to be apportioned 
so that surface forces can resist successfully while the 
air forces gain the decision.” But it was also Douhet'’s 
main premise, according to Colonel Sigaud, that the 
forces of the air can only gain a decision through com- 
mand of the air. Command of the air means to prevent 
effective aerial action by your enemy. If this is to be done, 
your enemy's means of flight “must be substantially de- 
stroyed. To achieve this destruction, it is necessary to 
possess an aerial force capable of wiping out the enemy’s 
means of flight... .” 

That is all there is to it. You win the decision and 
the war by having a bigger and better air force than 
your enemy. In other words, more and better “long- 
distance artillery” and “flying trucks” than your enemy. 

This, of course, implies at least two things. First, if 
your enemy can keep something of an edge on you in 
the air, your situation is hopeless in the end. Second, 
nothing you can do on the ground or on the sea can 
offset such an aerial disadvantage. 

In Douhet and Aerial Warfare, there is also argu- 
ment, both Douhet’s and the author’s, for a separate 
Air Department. Indeed, the author endeavors to arrive 
at what Douhet, were he alive, would now believe 
should be the proper development of our own armed 
forces. The argument appears to be that an air force 
of maximum striking power can only be organized 
separately. But this is not necessarily true, even if we 


accept Douhet’s belief “that if command of the 
be gained to achieve a decision, the functions 
aerial army are overwhelmingly more importa: 
those of the surface forces,” and that therefore. 
ary” air forces must be done away with since th 
planes away from the main air forces. No, this d 
necessarily follow. Airplanes are dispatched fr 
ground even when they go on “separate air forc: 
sions. Any ground commander with authority . 
huge striking force of the air can order the bombing of 
Berlin with five thousand bombers, if that many ay 
available. There is nothing about a separate air depart 
ment that puts it$ power or its functions up in the air 
stay. A so-called “ground” commander can dispatch five 
or ten thousand bombers just as he could order the firing 
of the same number of superguns. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat what has recently been 
repeated so often about the British and the German 
separate air forces. One has worked and the other hasn't 
And the only reason the German air force has accom 
plished the efficient and thorough operations it has ac 
complished is simply because it has been used over and 
over again as “long-distance artillery’ and “flying 
trucks.” And these have been placed, as operations de 
manded, under the “ground-and-air” commander as 
powerful auxiliary weapons to the forces of the ground 

Toward the end of Douhet and Aerial Warfare there 
is some discussion of the “general warfare” in three 
dimensions which the Germans are waging and of the 
training of “general warfare” specialists—staff officers 
trained in the knowledge of land, sea and air force op 
erations, all three. This is sound enough. But it is no 
argument in support of a separate air department or in 
support of the allegation that wars are today won in the 
air. There are thousands of officers in our own Army 
today from every component who have attempted to ob 
tain other training than that of their own branches, espe 
cially tactical training of the air. There are probabl; 
many hundreds also who have put on their preference 
cards their desire to attend the Naval War College 
Unquestionably the great majority of officers would 
have taken such training had it been available. But this 
was one place in particular where for many years the 
appropriated funds were pared very closely. But for 
this fact, we would have today many hundreds of off 
cers with a broad knowledge of air, sea, and land war 
fare, simply through the natural expansion of a sound 
idea and the desire on the part of the greater number of 
officers to learn more about warfare of all kinds. 

Douhet and Aerial Warfare gives a very clear idea ot 
Douhet'’s doctrines, and for that reason has value. There 
is nothing in it, however, that will convince a man who 
has watched the fighting in Russia during these four 
months past, that ground operations, aided most ex 
tensively by “long-distance artillery” and sometimes by 
“flying trucks,” do not form the type of warfare we must 
give our fullest consideration to for a long time to come 
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FROM THE READERS 
of The Journal 


From the Middle East Command 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNac: 


Dear Sirs: 

| was surprised and very pleased to receive the other day 
a cheque from the editor of my regimental journal, The 
Tank, enclosing a letter from you. Apparently you did me 
the honour of publishing a small article on operations in 
France.’ Thank you very much. 

| have been lucky enough to have been with my regiment 
throughout the operations out here and we finished the 
advance of last winter with a large-scale and highly success- 
ful tank-vs.-tank battle some seventy miles south of Ben- 
ghazi. 

When we have the good fortune to meet the German 
\rmored Forces on anything like equal terms, believe me, 
we shall smash them. We have got the men and we are 
getting the machines. 

I don’t have to tell you how very grateful we all are to 
the great sympathy and material aid that your country is 
giving us. America is really magnificent and every one of 
us both here and at home is truly grateful. America and 
Great Britain cannot be beaten; it’s the greatest alliance the 
world has ever seen. 

We have been privileged to entertain many of your 
countrymen out here in the desert and they have all been 
most pleasant and all out to give every sort of assistance. 
We have enjoyed having them with us. 

Everyone in this Division is in great heart and we are 
ready to give the Boche such a crack he won't forget it. 

Good luck to you and your country. 


Yours very sincerely, 
CapTain Patrick Hosarrt. 


Middle East Force, 
Egypt. 


Our Maps 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

I am not one of those individuals who like to write letters 
to the editor, but “Fort on the Frontier” by Captain Fairfax 
Downey in the September number aroused my interest to 
the point where I wrote Captain Downey about his article 

it was good!) and about the map which he tells me was 
made in your cartographic division or whatever you call it. 
. You have Fort Reno about forty-six miles off base. 

Fort Reno was on Powder River about two miles below the 
site of Fort Connor which preceded it. The post on Clear 
Creek where you have Fort Reno was Fort McKinney of 
later vintage. The stockade at Fort Phil Kearny (your spell- 
ing is also questionable but there has been so much argu- 


“Tank and Antitank,” January, 1941. 


ment about Kearney and Kearny that I will waive that! 
has been rebuilt. I passed there about two weeks ago and 
experienced a warm-cool-rippling feeling up my back to see 
Old Glory flying above the log post. I almost expected the 
Sioux to pop out of the timber. 

Norman D. Kune, 

Major, Cavalry 

Casper Military District 
Casper, Wyoming. 


The editors plead guilty, not only to locating Fort 
Reno forty-six miles away from its rightful place but 
also to misspelling Kearny. Our “cartographer,” War 
rant Officer W. H. Brown, also assumes a share of the 
guilt but urges in extenuation the deadline rush that 
took place at the time he drafted the maps for the 
Downey story. 

At that time Mr. Brown was a master sergeant and 
we point out that the authorities think well of him for 
he has been promoted just recently to his present rank. 
To cap off this exhibition of editorial frailty and to 
bolster our shaken morale and that of our cartographer 
we print the following letter that came in the same 


mail with that of Major King: 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Dear Sirs: 

One of your finest features are the maps by “Brown” 
which accompany most of the articles in The Journat. 
They illustrate with clarity . . . and really help the reader 
to gain a much clearer picture of the situation. 


D. B. ALLEN, 
First Lieutenant, FA 
Camp Barkeley, Texas. 
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“Changes in Personnel Duties” 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Dear Sirs: 

I have read with much interest the article Rifle Regiment 
in the October issue of the Journat and wish to comment 
on the section devoted to the regimental adjutant. 

The term “personnel adjutant” is no longer used. The 
officer in charge of the unit personnel section is now desig- 
nated as Personnel Officer. 

The unit personnel section does not consist of the com 
pany clerks. AR 345-5 prescribes that these company clerks 
may be used for this purpose but that their use should be 
kept to the minimum. (It is hoped that, under the T /O of 
the Service Company, the Staff Section will be sufficiently 
increased to eliminate any need for company clerks in the 
unit personnel section.) 
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During combat the unit personnel sections may, or may 
not, be in the division echelon. If they are so concentrated 
the grouping then is known as an Administration Center. 

The building of morale is now a primary function of the 
Morale Branch with a Division Morale Officer (with as- 
sistants) and an officer within the regiment serving as his 
assistant (additional duty). 

The adjutant in combat is also responsible for opening 
and closing station. 

When a regimental headquarters moves in the field, the 
adjutant should inspect the area after the movement has 
cleared, reporting to company commander, headquarters 
company Cin the name of the regimental commander), any 
deficiencies in policing and any equipment left behind. 

I know that you welcome comments concerning ma- 
terial appearing in the Journat, and hope that those above 
will be accepted in the spirit of helpful criticism 


Very sincerely yours, 
H. C. Horprince, 
Lieutenant Colonel, A.G.D. 


The Adjutant General’s School 
Arlington Cantonment, Va. 
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War in Plain Language 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

“War in Plain Language” is one of the poorest attempts 
at logic I have seen in a long while. Write Field Manuals 
and Technical Manuals in popular style, indeed! 

War is a profession. It is not an exercise for dilettantes. 

It is not something one can learn by reading a novel. A 
knowledge of war comes only through years of preparation. 
The man who does not know military terms can hardly 
learn the art of war before he learns the expressions of the 
art. 
Our field orders are models of clear, concise expression. 
Our Field Manuals and Technical Manuals are perfectly 
understandable to anyone who can read a field order. It 
would cheapen the profession of arms to explain it to the 
casual, uninterested civilian in terms that one would find 
on the sports pages or in fluffy novels. 


Very truly yours, 


Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry. 
Washington, D. C. 


y 7 of 


To the Editors of The Inranrry Journav: 


Dear Sirs: 

I gathered from my hasty reading of G.V’s “War in Plain 
Language” that he is earnestly advocating writing War De- 
partment manuals of all kinds in the American language, 
giving up entirely the purpose-scope-general-third-person- 
passive-voice arrangement which has been popular among 
military authors for several centuries. His message appears 
to be that these books as now written may be likened to 
a conglomerate in which jewels of great price are cemented 
with rocks of less value in such a manner as to hide or 
disguise the jewels from the simple private and the mili- 
tary lay brother, thereby confusing such persons and re- 
tarding the progress of National Defense. 


Common love of country, he appears to believe, 
cause the military author to wish to cease and des; 
wish to dissolve the cement and arrange the stones, 
ing those of great price so that any literate person n 
once pick out the diamonds, the emeralds, and the , 
from those of lesser value. 

I can see that he is in earnest about this matter. sip 
has taken the trouble to offer many simple samples t 
lustrate his point, even going so far as to try to catc! 
fancy of the dog lovers by suggesting that Mr. Terhune 
write the manuals to cover the care and management of 
Alaskan mush hounds. I regret that G.V. did not mention 
my favorite prose writer, Mr. Burroughs, and my favorite 
poet, Mr. Guest. But that is entirely beside the point and, 
anyway, both of these gentlemen may now be either retired 
or dead because you never can tell about those comic 
strips: they go on and on long after the originator has 
passed completely away. 

While I am willing to admit at once that G.V’s argu 
ments in favor of writing manuals in the American |an- 
guage are most logical and would make for accelerated 
progress in National Defense, I sincerely hope that he will 
write no more articles of this nature. From my viewpoint, 
which will be readily understood, I trust, it will never do 
to write books which privates and common civilians can 
understand. If such a thing were done on any scale, much 
less the one which G.V. advocates, privates and civilians 
being often intelligent fellows, these people might discover 
that officers and sergeants-major, not to mention certain 
other grades of non-commissioned officers, are really not 
essential to the welfare of the military machine at all. | 
greatly fear that these common persons, the privates and 
the civilians, might go right ahead with war, armed with 
the knowledge gained from your American books; and 
that we, who make our living as interpreters, might find 
ourselves without a job. 

And while I am in favor of National Defense and am a 
good New Deal Democrat, and wish to be an arsenal for all 
non-aggressors and love the four freedoms, none of these 
things are of much use to me if I have to go back to my 
old job of selling Real-Silk or maybe to no job at all, now 
that I understand that Japan is stuck with the silk and 
there is nothing left on the American market but rayon and 
nylon. 

I am hoping against hope that no one with any brains 
will read this current plea for manuals written in the 
American language and that G.V. will postpone writing 
anything else on this same subject until after I, at least, 
have been given the air for being overage in grade. 


Henry J. Dumscuarp, 


—-F 
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Captain, Infantry. 
Camp Roberts, California. 

Well, we think the matter is hardly settled by either 
of these forthright correspondents and consider it stil] 
open for debate. 

e: ae 
More on German Military Psychology 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 


In your September issue appeared a review of German 
Psychological Warfare, a publication recently issued by the 
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Committee for National Morale, New York City. The re- 
view was prepared by Dr. E. R. Guthrie, Department of 
Psychology, University of Washington. Its findings are 
bound to command interest and respect on the part of a 
ioe number of readers of your magazine. 

Unlike some of these readers, however, I have the good 
fortune of having read the book soon after it first ap 
seared. | tried to obtain an additional copy recently but 
ae informed that the first edition had been completely 
exhausted and that a second issue is already under way. 
[his indicates the widespread interest in the subject it 
treats. For this reason I feel that some further comments 


il 


ire appropriate. 

[he one impression that remains with me after reading 
Dr. Guthrie’s review is, that the authors of German Psy 
chological Warfare have accomplished no useful purpose 


hecause 


|) They tell nothing new. 

2) There is no assurance that the Germans follow 
their own plans. 

3) Some of the authors quoted are not reliable. 

4) There are inconsistencies in the German theories 
themselves. 

5) Military terminology and tradition are not strictly 
followed. 


It seems to me that the premises of the authors as set 
forth in the book itself clearly established their position. 
\t the very outset they state: “The most effective weapon 
in the present war is not some innovation of German or 
British military technology, but the Nazis’ skillful use of 
psychology in revitalizing military strategy and tactics to 
ft the changed and still rapidly changing requirements of 
total war.” 

Five paragraphs later the authors add: “Germany has no 
exclusive lease on the psychological amplification of strategy 
and tactics. Neither was she the first to exploit psychology 
for the more efficient prosecution of modern war. When 
drawing up their master plan, German psychologists bor 
rowed freely from pioneering American, French, and Rus 
sian psychologists. . ' 

[here are other examples, but this final one from the 
last page of the book should suffice to set forth accurately 
the writers’ position: “Our survey of German Psychological 
Warfare is based on the writings of Nazi military theorists, 
philosophers’ and army psychologists. Their books and 
articles have been carefully orchestrated in an attempt to 
present and interpret German military psychology as a 
whole. It is a composite picture of German theories rather 
than a portrait of Nazi war psychology in practice. While 
it Is appropriate to caution against accepting every single 
German theory at face value, many of the German sug 
gestions are adaptable to specific American requirements of 
national defense.” 

Dr. Guthrie makes a great distinction in his estimate be 
tween the book’s value as a piece of reporting and its value 
to military readers. To me its value seems to be the same in 
both instances or, to put it another way, like any other 
factual report, its worthwhileness to any reader is in direct 
proportion to the manner in which it is read and the extent 
to which the reader has the background and experience to 
interpret and apply its findings properly. 

Certainly the book does not pretend to do anything but 





present a digest of what the Germans sa) they have done 
and are doing in the field of military psychology. If “pseudo 
science” is included (and everyone knows that Nazi claims 
to racial, intellectual, and spiritual superiority are largely 
a matter of fable and fiction designed to give every German 
a horrible case of inflated ego and extreme megalocepha 
lus), it is because the German psychologists themselves 
have mixed the false with the true, the imitation, substi 
tute, and ersatz with the genuine. For it must be apparent 
to the most casual reader, that there has been a super 
abundance of wishful thinking evident in the present-day 
German ideology and that Hitler, Gébbels, and others have 
used the ersatz method not merely in the production of 
needed war materials but likewise in the providing of 
those attitudes, concepts, and mental states in the German 
people, Ww hich are conduc ive to the widespread acceptance 
of the Nazi doctrines. 

Hence, there seems little necessity for Dr. Guthrie to 
call attention to the difficulties under which the Nazi 
psychologists are now laboring, perhaps under dire com 
pulsion. In spite of their best efforts to the contrary they 
may find themselves but imitating in their travail the 
proverbial mountain, which succeeded in bringing forth 
only a mouse. If these scientists and pseudo-scientists have 
been working under many handicaps for the past two years 
and let us admit freely that such has been the case), this 
was hardly true of the period from 1920 to 1939, when 
the Germans were not at war. Nevertheless, as we now 
know only too well, they were operating under cover 
twenty-four hours a day toward the realization of their 
dream of Pan-Germanism and world conquest. 

In my opinion, therefore, Dr. Guthrie's reference to 
Jaensch’s statement, that “Nordic poultry are better be 
haved and have more self-control in the presence of food 
than Mediterranean poultry” is beside the point. This is 
the kind of thing, which we used to call argumentum ad 
hominem and the introduction of it at this point is some 
what surprising. The fact that Jaensch is one of the 
authors quoted does not impair the value of German 
Psychological Warfare, but it only makes Jaensch appear 
ridiculous for making such statements in the first instance. 

If, as Dr. Guthrie contends, the reader must be on his 
guard in reading the book in order to “distinguish the 
numerous actual practical applications of psychology as 
used in German army practice from the statements of 
psychologists about what they hope might be applied by 
the army” [italics mine], this is but a reflection of what 
everyone must do in the face of any type of propaganda is 
suing from Hitler’s agents—all of it must be taken by an 
outsider with many grains of salt. 

A little farther on, Dr. Guthrie asserts, “The sections 
that deal with civilian and military morale give the in 
formed reader a sense of unreality.” So what? From our 
democratic standpoint, the whole Nazi state overwhelms us 
with a sense of unreality, artificiality, and barbarity. It is 
obviously Cand sometimes avowedly) posited upon preju 
dices, hatreds, and an appeal to baser nature. Even if it 
be admitted that the book deals little or not at all with the 
Gestapo, concentration camps, and the system of secret 
courts, shall we on this account deny the validity of the 
other topics of which it treats? No one of its authors or 
sponsors has claimed that the volume is all-inclusive, or 
that all the statements made in the 561 books, brochures, 
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articles, etc., included in the bibliography have been veri- 
fied. The whole intent, on the contrary, has been to show 
what the Germans claim for themselves, what they say 
they are doing, and what results they assert they have 
achieved through their systems of military psychology. 

Apropos of this notion of “unreality” the following may 
be quoted from Professor Kimball Young’s interpretative 
summary, “What is to be Learned from this Survey?”: 

“The Germanic theories of warfare—as they unfold in 
this study—are something awesome, strange, almost other- 
worldly. They are confusing; they do not fit easily into any 
of our preconceived ideas; they leave us without means of 
defining our future rdle. But in spite of our anxiety and 
dismay over all their success, we do have one great advan 
tage. We can never say we misunderstood the Germans. We 
can never say that we were not warned and informed of 
Nazi aims and aggressive techniques, as were the French 
and British who were deluded (1) by an appeasement 
policy without resort to arms, and (2) by the belief that 
modern wars can be successfully fought merely by provid- 
ing adequate defense.” 

Another of Dr. Guthrie's reservations is based on what 
he terms the “unsuccessful attempt” of the authors of the 
book to weed out of their presentation certain deficiencies, 
to which they themselves have directed attention in pres 
ent-day German military psychology. | have found no 
sweeping statement on the part of the authors to the effect 
that they have done this, nor do I find any claim to per 
fection in the preparation of the volume. On the contrary, 
the presentation of Nazi psychological warfare with all 
of its contradictions and inconsistencies in theory and 
practice is to me one of the excellent features of the 
volume. After a rather careful study of its contents one is 
more amazed than ever, that the Nazis have been able to 
obtain such universal acceptance of their psychology and 
philosophy in Germany and some other countries by ap- 
peals which have such little basis in fact. 

The remainder of Dr. Guthrie's review concerns itself 
chiefly with a criticism (too often adverse, | think) of 
points mentioned in the book as examples of the Nazi ap 
plications of psychological principles (both real and as 
sumed) to military situations. 

Here is one statement by Dr. Guthrie: “There is no 
evidence quoted to show that the original selection of 
[officer] candidates is actually based on tests; it is only 
asserted that candidates are subjected to tests.” Why, in 
heaven’s name, I ask, would these psychological tests be 
administered except for purposes of selection? It seems to 
me that it may be taken for granted—a fact, for which 
formal evidence would hardly be demanded by a psy- 
chologist—that the tests are given for the twofold purpose 
of selection and classification with the important corollary, 
that all undesirable officer-material is weeded out at the 
source as far as the tests make this possible. 

My own conclusion is that the publishers are to be com- 
mended for German Psychological Warfare. 


Mayor Wiiu1aM Mose.ey Brown, 
Specialist Reserve, 
Sometime Professor of 
Psychology, Washington and 


Lee University. 


New York, N. Y. 


The second edition of German Psychologic. 
fare is now off the presses and is reviewed on | 


Good Conduct Medal 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Dear Sirs: 

Under recent regulations establishing the require 
for, and award of, the Army Good Conduct Med 
enlisted men of the Regular Army and other components 
of the Army of the United States who may have served the 
1equisite period in active Federal Service, the following 
statement is given as the service required: “A three None 
period of continuous active Federal enlisted service with 
character excellent terminating on or after June 28, 194] 

The writer by no intent means to set himself up as a 
one-man decoration board. However, the following thought 
occurs to me. This probably equalizes recognition of faith 
ful performance of duty in the Army with that accorded 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps. But what of 
those soldiers of other years prior to June 28, 1941, who 
served their Government “honestly and faithfully” without 
the urge of emergency conditions or the existence of any 
national effort of present proportions to induce them to 
enlist? 

Many former enlisted men of the Regular Army now 
occupy respected and responsible positions in their com 
munities, in the nation’s business life, and in public office 
These men should be accorded due credit and a just respect 
by their contemporaries for having given a part of their 
lives to the Regular Army. 

The former Regular is proud of his service. Let us in 
clude him also in recognition of work well done. 


its 


ror 


Most sincerely yours, 
Cuarzes B. Brices, 


Captain, A.G.D., NYNG, CNGUS 
Albany, New York. 


All Time High 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JOURNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

We enclose herewith check for $316.50 to cover the 
subscriptions of all the officers of this organization. A list of 
the officers is attached hereto. 

The present address for all of the officers is APO No. 26 
Camp Edwards, Massachusetts. 

For the regimental commander: 
Bernarp C. McMu ten, 
First Lieutenant, 182d Infantry, 
Personnel Adjutant. 


The above is an all-time high world’s record for | lun 
dred Per Cent codperation with the U. S. Infantry As 
sociation and The Inrantry Journa. Colonel | low 
ard E. Fuller commands this Honor Roll regiment 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 

tributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
sci - consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 








That SB Belt 


We've been motorized, mechanized, immunized, clas 
sified, psychoanalyzed, have had our blood typed and 
our pictures taken. Field and Technical Manuals roll 
off the presses, The INranrry Journat has been a 
monthly for almost a year—progress is in the air. It’s a 
tiptop, up- to-date, freshened, 1941 army—except. 

Except for that $%&* /! Sam Browne belt, a relic of 
the davs when. From time to time there have been 
Cerebrations pointing out just what's wrong with the 
Sam Browne, and there is little profit in going over all 
that again. You remember—it’s bulky, uncomfortable, 
unpackable; it catches on doorknobs and evening 
gowns; it digs grooves in the furniture; it doesn’t even 
hold up a stom ach—j just dents it in; when yours is light 
the colonel wants it dark and vice versa. 

Here's another spike in its cofin. How about econ 
omy? We're teetering on the brink of a war. Priorities, 
conservation of resources, salvage of materials, and a lot 
of other new words and phrases are being drilled into 
us. Think of the savings in leather and brass that 
would result if this anachronistic harness were rele- 
yated to the Smithsonian! The 110,000-odd officers on 
duty and the Reserves waiting to be called have about 
55,000 pounds of high-grade leather and about 25,000 
pounds of brass tied up. It’s too late now, but think of 
the shoes, the saddles, the fieldglass cases, and the other 
necessary items that could have been made from the 
leather already wasted. Let’s have a “Brass from Sam 
Brownes Week,” and with appropriate ceremonies, con 
tribute our D-rings and buckles to Brass for Britain. 

And new Sam Brownes are being made all the time! 

Another waste is—time. Officers don’t rate strikers 
in 1941's army. They're supposed to shine their leather 
and brass themselves. When maneuvers, recruits, train 
ing, and study call for the 24-hour attention of officers, 
what useful purpose is served by the twenty-one min- 
utes the average officer wastes each day shining his belt? 
Even the polish saved would release valuable chemicals 
for National Defense. 

Here’s one officer who would willingly make a sacri 
hee for National Defense. My country can have my 
Sam Browne, and I'll get more ‘done when it takes it.- 
Capramn BrassBounpn. 






NCO School 


he rapid expansion of our small Regular Army has 
stripped many an outfit of experienced noncommis 
sioned officers. The old-timer has been spread so thin 
as to have practically disappeared from the picture. In 
his place we are getting smart, eager, young men, thanks 
to our new draft law, but these youngsters lack the 
knowledge gained by years of experience. They are 
good noncommissioned officer material—some will even 
become officers—but they lack seasoning. 

Here is a plan for training these young noncoms 
It is designed to operate in conjunction with other train 
ing and will not interfere with other activities—not even 
with maneuvers. It will devlop a background of know! 
edge, experience, and above all, of esprit in our new 
noncommissioned officers on whom we must lean so 
heavily in our open, decentralized, modern type of wai 
tare. 

[he plan is simply this: a five-week NCO school—a 
different school on the “Little West Point” style 
where the men are segregated, marched to meals, de 
merited, study at night, get few passes, no furloughs 
In other words, for five whole weeks they live, sleep, 

eat, study, nothing but being noncoms, under the best 
officer and noncommissioned officer instructors avail 
able. 

Now, for ways and means (hold on to your hat, Colo 
nel, this will curl your hair): Move one company out 
of its barracks entirely, except for the already organized 
mess and supply. Attach these “men without a com 
pany” throughout the regiment. Substitute for this 
disintegrated company, your “cadet” company (from 
ten to fifteen selected men from each organization in the 
regiment does the trick nicely). This NCO company 
participates in all of the activities of the regiment, and 
depend upon it, they will do well—they have to, with 
all the regiment looking at them. They are fed and 
supplied by the regular mess and supply organizations 
of the parent company and officered and noncommis 
sioned officered by some three selected officers and five 
to ten of the most competent NCO’s of the regiment 
The junior NCO grades will be filled by temporary 
rank based on academic and conduct standards within 
the training company. 
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The program would be something like this during 
ordinary unit training: 


5:45 a.m. Reveille in company street 

6:00 a.m. Police call and inspection by NCO in 
charge 

6:10 a.m. Breakfast (They march to it, not 
straggle ) 

7:30 a.m. Drill or school call (A condensed version 
of the thirteen-week schedule might 
serve as a guide, since fundamentals are 
stressed ) 

12:00 noon March to dinner 

1:00 p.m. Afternoon drill or school call 

4:45 p.m. Recall, parade, or ceremony 

5:00 p.m. Retreat 

5:30 p.m. March to supper 

7:00 p.m. Call to quarters for study or evening 
classes on technical subjects 

9:45 p.m. Tattoo 

10:00 p.m. Taps (Report from NCO in charge of 


each floor of barracks that all are in) 


In addition, the cadet company takes part in all regi 
mental exercises, ceremonies and maneuvers as a regu 
lar company of the regiment. 

Everything possible should be done to inculcate the 
idea of a corps d’élite. White gloves or a brassard should 
be worn by the “cadets” to set them apart from the rest 
of the regiment, to build up in them a feeling of be- 
longing to a selected group. The march to meals can be 
to “canned” music broadcast over a loud speaker. Wed 
nesday and Saturday afternoons could be devoted to 
“punishment tours” for those who collected demerits 
during the week. Sundays, the “cadets” march to 
church in formation and that afternoon, put on a cere 
monial formal guardmount. Dismissal from the school 
for military or academic deficiency, carries with it dis 
rating from any NCO grade already held. Every subject 
is graded every day, weekly grades are posted and “ca- 
dets” are rated numerically among themselves to stimu 
late competition for excellence. The regimental fund 
should enhance the ration to make the “cadets” mess un 
questionably the best in the regiment; medals and re- 
wards should be furnished to “cadets” of outstanding 
merit upon graduation. 

Our noncoms of this new school will learn by doing, 
by emulation of the best we have in the regiment, by 
keen competition. Their temporary loss to the organiza- 
tions of the regiment will be more than compensated for 
by their return to these companies full of assurance, 
new ideas and enthusiasm. So many of their mistakes 
right now are simply not knowing. Imagine command- 
ing a company with a nucleus of noncoms like these! 
Noncoms with background, standards of perfection, 
push, gained by competition with the best in the regi- 
ment. Such noncoms would be the backbone of any 
regiment, could become again the “backbone of the 
army.” oe & 
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The Honest 98°, 


When I was very young and first dipped int 
tary law, my instructor used to tell me, “Should 
commissioned and turn out not to be officer mat. 
the 95th Article of War doesn’t get you the 96th sure! 
will.” : 

It might be a fair idea to repeat that cogent sentenc: 
to a large group of post commanders, post exchang: 
officers, and commissary sales officers. It might create 
a bit better feeling on the part of the civilian o 
ponents officers. 

As an officer, even a Reserve officer, I feel tha: 
ought to be considered honest until proved tama 
after all, others receive that consideration and | hea 
rumors and a good deal of talk that we are all “one big. 
happy army.” ° 

But my post exchange credit card carries an expira 
tion date timed sixty days before my orders call for 1 
lief—with the added safeguard that I'll be required to 
have a clearance signed by the PX officer before I x 
ceive my final pay. At another post exchange, about 
four miles awav, checks from Reserve officers in pay 
ment for merchandise are not accepted unless indorsed 
by an officer on duty at that post. Even Reserve officers 
who are patients at one hospital I know of must have 
their checks indorsed by a duty officer. And at one Re 
serve mess the officers are re quired to pay their mess bill 
in advance. 


m 


As for the commissary, it took me six months to get 
cash privileges but my CO, a Regular, was granted 
credit within three weeks. 

I'll grant you that Reserve officers have burned post 
exchanges and commissaries in some instances, but so 
have Reg -gulars. But I fail to see why that is the fault of 
the great majority of officers who pay their bills, issue 
sound checks, and otherwise keep their noses clean. A 
large part of the trouble is due to the laxity of the par 
ticular post commanders, post exchange officers, and 
sales ofhcers who don’t follow through when they do 
get hooked, and initiate action to separate the de 
linquent officers from their commissions with neatness 
and dispatch. 

Officers who do not pay their bills and do not play 
Caesar’s wife in all transactions are a discredit to the 
service, regardless of their component. They should be 
smacked down—and hard. But insulting the dignity of 
the honest ninety -eight per cent is not the solution 
The little trick of requiring clearances before the final 
payoff i is effective. Refusing credit or limiting it, then 
requiring clearances also, — greatly of wearing 
both belt and suspenders. Caution is fine; overcaution 
is bad when it has the effect of making the Reserv« 
officer feel that he has all the duties and none of the 
privileges of an officer. 

Get rid of the delinquents; no component wants 
them. Treat the honest ninety-eight per cent like gen 
tlemen.—Honest Jonn. 
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Meet Our Authors 
be THE 


| ;EUTENANT COLONEL JOHN U. aAyorTrTe, Infantry, is 


well known to the readers of The Journar. His ? 
present post of duty is in the Canal Zone. FF CER S 
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. Dr. H. L. ANSBACHER is research associate in the Depart 
, ment of Psychology at Brown University and assist GUIDE 
int editor of Psychological Abstracts. He has recently 
completed a general survey and bibliography of mili 
al tary psychology for the National Research Council. The soundest and most complete hand- 
g. mw book for the officer—young and old 
SERGEANT TERRY BULL is really Major W. S. Triplet, 
a Infantry, currently on duty at Fort Benning. His con Especially valuable to the new officer 
‘ tributions to The JourNat extend over a period of 
0 many years. ‘ and the officer candidate. 390 pages. 
oa 
meee ee Pee ee 7 | | 
‘ CaPTAIN HOWARD ©. CRAWFORD, Infantry, is serving a 
. tour of extended active duty with the 15th Infantry $2. 50 
a out on the West Coast. 
“ ik: Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 
e Dr. H. A. DEWEERD, professor of history at Denison Uni 
ill versity, is also editor of Military Affairs, the journal of 
the American Military Institute. His new article, the 
et study of the decline of Gamelin, is a chapter in Great 
ed Soldiers of the Two World Wars, shortly to be pub 
lished by W. W. Norton and Company. l 
: ® Brand New! (I Ou) 
r | 1EUTENANT ROBERT n —— formerly of vs corre 
\rmy, is now a resident of this country and has taken | f D ill ie | : 
rn the first steps toward attaining citizenship. n antry rl egu ations 
i af HESE are the new Infantry Drill Regulations in their 
ad LIEUTENANT JOHN E. MINTER, JR., Infantry, has been at entirety covering everything from “The Soldier Dis- 
do various times newspaperman, radio announcer, and mounted Without Arms” to “Ceremonial Parade.” 
le teacher of journalism. At the moment he is a mem In addition to the complete text of the Infantry Drill 
= ber of the 501st Parachute Battalion. Regulations, this handy little manual also covers Rifle 
ip Marksmanship for both the Springfield and the new M-1 
aN beg ; (Garand) rifle. 
he K. R. NICHOLS is a graduate student in psychology at ioe 
be Beown University. Then too, there is included: 
of ‘ ei Military discipline, courtesies and customs of the 
5 : service 
n CAPTAIN HOFFMAN NICKERSON, a graduate of the 1915 Interior guard duty 
al Plattsburg Camp, served at Chaumont in the Intelli Guard mounting (with diagrams) 
en gence Section during World War I. For the past Infantry pack and equipment 
ng twenty-odd years he has devoted himself to writing The Articles of War 
m on military matters. His latest book is The Armed  fFabkose Binding: 50c - Cloth Binding: 75c 
ve Horde, a study of the mass army. 
he : it Discounts on Quantity Orders. 
ie \lajon PAUL W. THOMPSON, Corps ot Engineers, gradu Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 
" ated from the Military Academy with the class oi 


1929. 


He heads the Intelligence Section, Office 
Chief of Engineers. DIPIPIPIPIPIPEREE LEER EERE 













Our Own Close Interests 


The Human Element In Morale 
|. Roethlis 


MANAGEMENT AND MORALE. By F. | 
berger. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. 
194 Pages: $2.00. 


“Morale,” says Mr. Wookey, a character in a play now 
running on Broadway, “is a dirty French word. | never 
use it.” Professor Roethlisberger doesn’t go this far, but 
he does dodge the use of the word in writing about it. 
For it is a vague word which simply refers to the presence 
or absence of certain kinds of trouble in human coépera 
tion. Morale is mainly noticed when it isn’t there. And 
when it isn’t there, this means that some codperative job 
involving human beings is not getting done. 

An industrial plant, like a large army unit, is a compli 
cated group of men working together to get a big job done. 
There are big and small jobs in industry, jobs involving 
leadership and command, and jobs that require only the 
work and coéperation of individuals. Thus morale is of 
highest importance in industry just as it is in an army. 

Management and Morale deals only with workers in 
industry. But in it there is much that is fully as appli- 
cable to military organizations as to industrial. For it de 
scribes how the heart of morale is comprised of human 
materials, and not merely of such concrete things as work 
ing conditions, training, pay, promotion, and welfare. 

Many readers of this review will remember the article 
in The Readers’ Digest, a few months ago, in which Stuart 
Chase told of the remarkable discoveries regarding morale 
learned in a large industrial plant through experiment and 
research covering many years. How conditions of working 
were experimentally improved for one group of workers 
and made poorer for another, and yet how both groups, 
under these changed conditions, got more done than be- 
fore. And how in the end it was found that the natural 
human interest of the workers in the experiments, which 
they knew about, and their realization that their company 
was trying things out with their help, was found to be the 
reason for the increase in their production, almost regard- 
less of what changes were made. Well, it is about these 
same working people and this same company, the Haw- 
thorne plant of the Western Electric Company, that Man- 
agement and Morale tells us—except that Professor Roeth 
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lisberger goes into the whole story in a most intelligent 
and readable manner. 

After this company found from its first experiments that 
the human being himself could not be separated from the 
conditions under which he worked, it sought a way to get 
at the thoughts of the workers. Since the only fully satis 
factory way of learning most men’s thoughts is to talk t 
them, this was done. And eventually there were 20.00% 
“interviews” or informal talks, in which employees wer 
encouraged to talk without interruption about their jot 
and themselves. 

These “interviews” were not in the form of a set ques 
tionnaire. Nor did they consist entirely of friendly and 
sympathetic conversation engaged in haphazardly in the 
hope that something might come out. The trained persor 
nel who talked with the workers knew in advance that the: 
were seeking to find their human attitudes and reactions 
working conditions. 

From these talks it was found, among many things, that 
complaints made by employees have no direct relation t: 
the real sources of trouble. Such gripes were just signs that 
something was probably wrong, but almost always som« 
thing else than the matter complained of. The gripes wer 
of such things as the size of a paycheck or the condition 
of a washroom. But the real trouble might be something 
often imaginary, that had made the workman worn 
whether he stood all right with the company. 

Often the complaints disappeared simply as a result of 
the talk. For the mere fact that someone in authority was 
interested enough to listen brought comfort of mind and 
drove away worry. 

One of the biggest troubles found was the lack of com 
munication between the high command and the worke: 
Something decided by the high command—some simp| 
change or order in which there was no intention of a! 
fecting the workers, and sometimes in which there was an 
actual intention of improvement—might cause anxiety, dis 
trust, or a feeling of insecurity. The thing ordered m: 
have seemed simple enough to the high command. An 
it may have been simple enough. But by the time word 0! 
it had passed down the chain of command, orders and < 
rections often took on new meanings and lost their origin 
simple meanings. Communication that does not take in! 
account the subordinate’s own ideas of his own réle, an: 
even his worth, is inadequate and therefore not success! 

In the army we may also find this same lack of cle 
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communication. Both tactical and administrative orders may DDO EEE ER KEKE RR 


zical and clear to the high command but may have 
d-for results when the troops finally get them. And 
more «ten it is administrative measures that may have some 
marked effect on morale. 

[here is also little doubt but that any signs that suggest 
f morale in an army must be human matters at heart. 
in such a time as the present, a period of intensive expan 
jon, training, and preparation, perhaps methods of find 
ng out what is wrong, if anything is wrong, like those de 
ribed in Management and Morale, might apply. These 
things can hardly be discovered in any other way than 
-hrough direct human contact between the leaders of the 

my and their troops. Through the use of interviews 
ust friendly and open talks to individual members of the 
imy, of how they feel about what they are doing, it could 
readily be found whether a supposed lack of morale is 
tual and why it may have developed. 

\ search into the heart of things like this cannot be made 
without careful planning. From experience at the Haw 
thorne plant we can see that first it is necessary to deter 
mine, as far as possible, all the things that might affect 
morale. Then from this material a tentative questionnaire 
s prepared—containing what may be covered in the in 
formal talks. And since it is impossible to talk to every mem 
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ber of an organization as large as an army, a “sample” con 
sisting of correct proportions of all the kinds of men an 
umy contains, by education, grade, region, age, and the 
like, would have to be prepared to reduce the job to prac 
ticable size. 

In the actual talks, of course, there can be no appearance 
of snooping, or of questioning as from a blank form. It is 
clear enough that friendly listening is far more the success: 
ful way than questioning. Thus careful selection and train 
ing of “interviewers” is requisite. And in the end, con 
clusions can only be reached by an expert analysis of the 
data. ¢ 

This is a way that has worked for industry—a human way 
of getting at the truth of what men think and feel about 
themselves in relation to their jobs. It might prove of the 
highest value in our own field. 
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Tough Old Army of Yesterday 


INDIAN-FIGHTING ARMY. By Fairfax Downey, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 310 Pages; Illus 
trated; Index; $3.50. 


That American Army of the days of the Great Plains, 
that scattered little army of companies and troops which 
seldom saw a regiment assembled, and never a division, 
has long been a principal character in histories, stories, 
and movies of the Old West. Its tough fighting troops, 
the incomparable mobility and endurance of its men and 
animals, its hunts and its campaigns over thousands of 
miles, its battles against great odds are as well known to 
most people as any part of our history. 

There have been also many good books in which the 
\rmy of the Old West has been given credit for its accom 
plishments. But not until this book of Captain Downey's 
has there been portrayed the Indian-fighting army by itself 
in all its color and historical glory. 

Indian-Fighting Army makes good reading today while 
we are trying to build a great new army. It makes good 


Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 
NEW EDITION! 


The orderly room and headquarters bible. 


$1.50 
2.00 


Waterproof paper binding 
Full cloth binding 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 








Infantry in Battle 


A NEW EDITION 


This edition is not a mere reprint; the book has 
been completely revised. Many of the sections 
have been completely rewritten, much of the tac- 
tical doctrine restated, and new maps have been 
substituted for those of the old edition. It lends 
itself admirably to the use of instructors and stu- 
dents. 


$3.00 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 








Complete Tactics 


Infantry Rifle Battalion 


Tactics for the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies, and the battalion itself. By all 
odds the most important American tactical work 
in more than a decade. Every Infantry leader— 
officer and noncom—should thumb this book 


until he knows its contents perfectly. 
Seventy-five cents 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 
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The Impact of War 


By PENDLETON HERRING 


What war has meant to the United States in 
the past and what it means today. The finest 
modern book on our Government and its mili- 
tary strength. 


$2.50 








German Psychological 


Warfare 


Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary covering over 600 German books 
and articles dealing with the uses of psychology 
in selecting and training leaders and specialists. 
Published by the Committee for National Mo- 
rale. 


$2.50 








Winged Warfare 


By MAJOR GENERAL H. H. ARNOLD 
and COLONEL IRA C. EAKER 


The airman’s book for the ground soldier. It 
gives a complete description of every aspect of air 
warfare and clarifies many things concerning the 
war in Europe. 

$3.00 








BINDERS 


For 


Army Regulations 


Technical Manuals 
Field Manuals 


Designed especially for War Depart- 
ment publications. 


$1.50 


(20% discount in lots of ten or more, 
f.o.b. Washington) 
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of ours could mean and do in the face of tremendo 
advantages. It shows us the fighting spirit of that 
which is the same fighting spirit we must have in ¢! 

It tells us, in short, of some of the main traditions 
present Army—stories and actions it can look back | 
gain further resolution from as it tackles the oreat | 
of the future. 

Two chapters from Indian-Fighting Army have ap} 
in The Inrantry Journat—“Portrait of an Arm 
“Fort on the Frontier.” The editors of The Journa: 
that they only wish they could have presented stil! 
parts of this splendid book on the old-time Army to th 
readers. It’s an Army book for readers of the Army—tod 
\rmy—as well as for all readers who want to know | 
about the Army of the United States. 
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Arms and Weapons 


WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT’ 
OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS. By Major James | 
Hicks. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 194] 
240 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


Major Hicks is well known for his previous exhaustive 
books on ordnance which are necessities in the library of 
every collector and student of arms. Here in this new 
volume of the excellent Norton series of citizens’ books on 
different aspects of National Defense, Major Hicks turns 
to a popular discussion, but retains the same accuracy of 
fact that marks his earlier books. 

Rather than attempting to devote his whole book t 
modern weapons and the technicalities of their uses, th 
author has preferred to give a brief historical summary or 
each general class of military weapon, beginning with their 
origins. At the same time, he limits himself to what th 
arms and weapons he discusses are, and what they are 
capable of doing, and does not attempt to go into their com 
bined uses in battle. Within these limitations, wise for such 
a book, he explains in simple and very readable manner 
many things that are elsewhere treated only in technical 
language. Very wisely, also, Major Hicks makes no attempt 
to go into the minor differences between many of the late 
types of arms and weapons. He simply gives his readers 
sound, general idea of our past and present tools of war 

I will take exception to one passage in What the Citizen 
Should Know About our Arms and Weapons. In conclud 
ing his chapter on tanks, Major Hicks writes: “. . . Th 
matériel which goes to our troops is new in design. It has 
been evolved as a result of the campaigns in Europe a: 
well as in Africa, and our equipment embodies the best 
qualities and not the faults of the tools that the warring 
nations have used.” Surely our new models do more thar 
that. They embody also sound American technical militan 
ideas which look to the future. 
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BOMBS AND BOMBING. By Willy Ley. New York 
Modern Age Books, 1941. 121 Pages; Illustrated; $1.2° 


In addition to writing a clear, non-technical summary 
of his subject, Mr. Ley debunks for the layman a gooc 
many mistaken notions about bombing. It is his belief tha: 
“air raids are nothing but modern large-scale and long 
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xpressions of old methods of fighting.” I hope that 

i . . . . 
ellent chapter on the extreme limitations of poison 
ombing receives a wide reading by the American 
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New Edition 
CERMAN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE, Second 


dition. Edited by Ladislas Farago. New York: Com 
ttee for National Morale, 1941. 133 Pages; $2.50. 


he first edition of this valuable contribution to mili 

ry knowledge in America was rev iewed in the Septem 

number of The INFANTRY JourRNAL. This second edi 

tion is in printed form with large pages, double columns, 

ind clear typography. It is accordingly much easier to 

read and to use as a reference than the original multi 

wraphed edition. The new edition contains an extensive 

German-English glossary of the more important military 

ind psychological terms. Also a number of changes have 
heen made in the text in correction of errors. 
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PLANNING FOR AMERICA. By George B. Galloway 
and Associates. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
1941. 671 Pages; Index; $4.00. 

[his book,” writes Mr. Galloway in his preface, “is a 
cooperative inquiry into the progress of economic and 
swcial planning in the United States. Its principles, prac 
tices, and problems; its achievements, present status, and 
potentialities.” The chapter on “War Planning” seems a 
bit brief at the present moment. It was not to be expected, 
of course, that the authors would go into the actual mili 
tary plans, and these are, in fact, dismissed in a single 
paragraph. But some comment on the broad implications 
of general military policies and the need for a most ex 
tensive planning to support them might well have been 
included. As it is, the chapter deals almost entirely with 
the planning for the civilian effort behind the military in 
the event of war. 

The other chapters of the book summarize adequately 
the other main types of planning of high importance in 
our national development. 

lhe final chapter on “Future Planning” does not have 
much to say about the proper and major place of the Na 
tional Defense in our plans for the future. No other plan 
ning is likely to get very far toward accomplishment unless 
defense planning is continuous, concurrent, adequate, and 
considered in its relation to all other national planning. 
In the years just passed, we allowed our military strength 
to fade through lack of national planning, for the last 
time, let us trust, in our history. 


Sa oe 
'HE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. By Edmund Cody 


Burnett. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
726 Pages; Index; $6.00. 


Here is a flowing work of history that I shall not attempt 
to judge on its merit of historical accuracy. The author 
gives it as his pu “To present the more significant 
phases of the drama called the American Revolution as they 
were enacted on the central stage, which was the Conti- 
nental Congress.” He has carried out his purpose with 
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The Nature of Modern 
Warfare 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


The leading British military critic analyzes 
modern war. 


$1.25 








Two Good Books by General 
Sir Archibald Wavell 
Allenby: A Study in Greatness . $3.00 


Generals and Generalship. . . . 50 








An Informative and 
Readable Series 


What the Citizen Should 
Know About the— 


Army, By Lt. Harvey S. Ford . . $2.00 
Navy, By Hanson W. Baldwin 


Coast Guard, By Hickman Powell 


2.00 
2.00 
Marines, By Capt. John H. Craige 2.00 


Arms and Weapons, 


By Maj. James E. Hicks . 2.50 








The United States Army 


By LT. COL. EARL C. EWERT 


A good picture, in words and illustrations, of 
our New Army. 


$1.25 


much ability, but sometimes a little too dramatically. The DODD DDO RR KLEE EK 
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Douhet and Aerial 
Warfare 


By LOUIS A. SIGAUD 


An examination of the Douhet doctrine in 
the light of 1941. 


$1.75 








Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 
COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


The fascinating story of war, from the first 
tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns 
—readable—accurate. 


$3.00 








America 
By DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 
A clear and simple statement of American aims. 


$.25 








Cross Winds of Empire 


By LT. COL. W. E. REMINGTON 


Deals with the Philippines, Malaysia and the 
southern islands below them. 


$3.00 








Military and Naval 


Recognition Book 
By CAPTAIN J. W. BUNKLEY, U.S.N. 


Decorations and Insignia—the world’s armies 
and navies. Hundreds of illustrations. 


$2.50 








The Army Wife 


By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young 
and old. 
$2.50 
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sticks to his story, and his work makes all the bet: 
ing for it. The Continental Congress is very much 
to the military reader studying the Revolution who 
how often, in those days, the legislative body mad 
cult for the commander-in-chief to attain his militar 


The World Slice 


Soldier, Writer, Statesman 


A ROVING COMMISSION. By Winston S. Churchil 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941. 370 Page 
Illustrated; $1.75. 


At twelve or so, Winston Churchill was asked by hj; 
father whether he'd like to go in the army. “I thought 
would be a splendid thing,” he writes, “to command a: 
army, so I said ‘yes’ at once; and immediately I was taken a: 
my word.” It took him three tries to get into Sandhurst 
mainly because he could see no sense in Latin. But hy 
came out of Sandhurst, where there was no Latin, standing 
in the first ten of his class. 

In his military career, during most of which he was . 
second lieutenant, he stood still higher. In point of seeing 
and doing, he probably stands No. 1 among the second 
lieutenants of all time. 

He was commissioned at a lucky time for seeing wars 

. when I joined the 4th Hussars in January, 1895,” he 
writes, “scarcely a captain, hardly ever a subaltern, could 
be found . . who had seen even the smallest kind of 
war . . . there has never been a time when war servic 
was held in so much esteem by the ‘Chee authorities 0: 
more ardently sought by every rank. ” In the next 
six years Winston Churchill saw five cz ampaigns and be 
came in the process the world’s most famous second lieu 
tenant. 

In his first year of service, after pulling some strings for 
permission, he went to Cuba on several weeks leave to ¢ 
with the Spanish Army on campaign. This adventure ove: 
he was in India with his regiment by the following yea 
and there, after a few month’s routine of training and polo, 
he got another leave and joined the Malakand Field Fore: 
as a war correspondent for London papers. He was at the 
very front in this campaign and saw and heard enough wai 
to write his first book, The Malakand Field Force. This 
like his dispatches, made him money and a name; he wrot« 
well and discussed the mistakes of high commanders. 

In quick succession followed a tour of duty on detached 
service with the Tirzah Expedition, which proved a fizzk 


for action. Then a hurried voyage home on leave to w: angle 


permission to go with the British Army of Egypt on th 
Omdurman Campaign. 

Kitchener, who apparently wanted no young-squirt mil 
tary critics around, turned him down fiat. But Second Liew 
tenant Winston Churchill got there just the same, rode in 
the famous charge of the 21st Lancers, and wrote of 't 
home to the papers in the brilliant style he was alread 
perfecting. 

Indeed, he now decided that writing held more pron 
of enabling him to make his living than soldiering—he 
hardly more than his army pay. So he resigned the ser 
he loved, and wrote a novel and a two-volume ce of 
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in Campaign, The River War, which went over 
work of its kind. 

ie ink was barely dry on its last page when the 
se. And off went Winston Churchill, now purely 
pondent and military writer, to watch and record 
to ride an armored train too far into the enemy’s 
be captured by Louis Botha in person, to escape, 
eturn to England for a life of politics and fame as a 
-ivil leader, broken only by a brief term of military service 

n the tirst World War. 
{ Roving Commission was not to come until 1930, and it 
nly brings the life of its soldier-writer-statesman author to 
902. But it’s a grand book for soldiers—witty, ironical, and 
icy—not a bit like the usual British military memoir. And 
t has its serious passages, of which this, perhaps, is the 
best: “Never, never, never believe any war will be smooth 
nd easy, or that anyone who embarks on the strange 
oyage can measure the tides and hurricanes he will en 
counter. The Statesman who yields to war fever must 
ealize that once the signal is given, he is no longer the 
naster of policy but the slave of unforeseeable and uncon 
trollable events. Antiquated war offices, weak, incompetent, 
r arrogant commanders, untrustworthy allies, hostile neu 
trals, malignant fortune, ugly surprises, awful miscalcula 
tions—all take their seat at the Council Board on the mor 
ww of a declaration of war. Always remember, however 
sure you are that you can easily win, that there would not 
be a war if the other man didn’t think he had a chance.” 
These words were written eleven years ago. They are the 
direct forebears in language of “blood, sweat, and tears.” 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE. By Gugliel 
mo Ferrero. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 351 
Pages; $3.50. 


rhis leading Italian historian draws a parallel between 
the Europe of the French Revolution and Napoleon's day 
ind the present Europe. In this interesting study he ex- 
amines the doctrine of Talleyrand, who believed that 
Europe could only exist as a balanced system of states 
f the governments of those states were “legitimate” rather 
than “illegitimate.” By legitimate he meant “monarchical or 
republican, aristocratic or democratic—which are sincerely 
accepted by the people and faithfully respected by the gov 
ernment. 

In 1814 the majority of the countries of Europe had be 
come revolutionary states under the heel of the conqueror 
without a legitimate government. The same is true today. 

This time, as before” writes the author, “Europe can only 
be put in order by restoring legitimate government to these 
states.” But in 1814 the wars were practically over and here 
in 1941 the wars are far from finished. Whether the history 
this author writes of so fluently bears out his premise, only 
the end of this war and a new period of reconstruction can 
tell us. 

See a 


HITLER CANNOT CONQUER RUSSIA. By Maurice 
Hindus. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
1941. 298 Pages; $2.00. 


This writer of first-rate prose believes in the people of 
his native land, but not in their government. Their sturdi- 
ness, their industry, their love of the earth—these, he feels 
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Indian-Fighting Army 
By CAPTAIN FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


A first-rate “Western” on the army that won 
the Western Plains. 
$3.50 








Civil Air Defense 


By COL. AUGUSTIN M. PRENTISS 


This is the first authoritative American work 
to deal with the immense problem of air defense. 


$2.75 








The Army of the Future 
By GENERAL CHARLES DeGAULLE 


This is the first English translation of the book 
that in 1934 set the French Army by the ears. 
You probably first heard of it last summer when 
the collapse of France proved DeGaulle right. The 
book is a classic of warfare as it is (or should be) 
fought today and its author is probably the classic 
example of a prophet without honor in his own 
land. 

$2.00 








Our Federal Government 


and How It Functions 


By DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA WRITERS 
PROJECT 


The details of Government at work. 
$2.50 








Building an Army 
By LT. COL. E. S. JOHNSTON 


An expert explains how we mobilize. 
$1.00 








America and Total War 


By FLETCHER PRATT 


The military critic of the “New York Post” and 
“Time” magazine gives us an up-to-the-minute 
book with answers to many questions regarding 
the defense of our country. 


$3.00 
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War in the Air 


| By DAVID GARNETT 


A history of the air war during the current 
war, up to include May, 1941. 


$3.50 
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How to Become an 


Officer, U. S. Army 


By MAJOR ARTHUR VOLLMER 























A plain explanation of how to win your 
commission. 











$1.00 























Insignia of the Services 


By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 











A fully illustrated work on the insignia of 


the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Belongs 
in your dayroom library. 

















$1.50 




















Pattern of Conquest 
By JOSEPH C. HARSCH 

















A returned correspondent gives you a picture 
of Nazi Germany as it is today. 














$2.50 
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them.” In saying why he believes this Mr. Hin 
scribes “the Russian earth and the Russian hum, 
they are today, and the forces within them. | 
thoroughly interesting and sympathetic book by a 
who knows Russia and its internal problems. 


4 4 4 
THE HEART OF EUROPE. By Denis de Rougemont and 
Charlotte Muret. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pe. ‘ 
1941. 266 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


Switzerland is the only country in the world where yo, 
will commonly see people sitting on their doorsteps polish 
ing their army rifles. This readable book, say the author: 
“js neither a guidebook nor a history. . . . It is a descriy 
tion of how one people has managed to remain free wal 
diverse, yet united.” They feel that Switzerland is the j| 
lustration and example of a truly federal state, and they 
describe the country from that point of view. The excellent 
chapter on “The Army of a Democracy” gives us a good 
idea why Switzerland would be a hard nut to crack even 
for great and highly-trained armies. 
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ROD OF IRON: THE ABSOLUTE RULERS of} 
ENGLAND. By Milton Waldman. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1941. 274 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00 


Here the author tells the story of the dictators of Eng 
land—John, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and Oliver Cromwell 
His book has particular interest for the military reader in 
the details it gives of the struggles of Henry and Elizabeth 
to pay for their wars and of Cromwell’s aims and methods 
in perfecting his army. Good, flowing summaries of th« 
periods it covers. 
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WAR IN THE AIR. By David Garnett. New York 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1941. 272 Pages; Illustrated 
$3.50. 


A splendid example of the writing a trained writer can 
do about the military provided he achieves a background 
The best description of Britain’s war in the, air yet writ 
ten—clear, interesting, apparently accurate, and with a 
minimum of hurrah. Mr. Garnett is a well known British 
novelist and an enthusiastic amateur pilot. 
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THE TOTALITARIAN WAR—AND AFTER. By 
Count Carlo Sforza. Chicago: University of Chicag 
Press, 1941. 117 Pages; $1.25. 

[hree interesting lectures by a man who has himsel! 
been a part of European history. It contains much first 
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hand comment on historical events, and Count Sforza s 


opinions on Europe of today. 
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JAPAN INSIDE OUT. By Syngman Rhee. New York 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1941. 202 Pages; $2.0' 


Dr. Rhee was the first President of the Provisional Go 
ernment of the Republic of Korea in Exile. Though his 
book gives us a special slant on Far Eastern troubles, h 
two chapters on pacifists are of particular interest. Dr. Rhe 
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QUT OF THE PEOPLE. By J. B. Priestley. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941. 160 Pages; $1.50. 


\lr. Priestley, well known in America as an English 
t, has for some time been a leading broadcaster in 
3ritain. He tells us what English people are thinking 
about in the war. A thoughtful book which, perhaps bet 


ter than any yet to come from Britain, shows us the mind 


nove: 


of the people. 
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The Straight Truth on Benedict Arnold 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU 
TION. By Carl Van Doren. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1941. 534 Pages; Index; $3.75. 


\ careful, thoroughly documented history of the traitors 
ind near-traitors of the Revolutionary period may be par 
ticularly apropos today. For it reminds us that in every wai 
there are to be found, in the nations of both sides engaged 
in the war, men who will operate with treachery against 
their own countries. In other words, treachery is a “nor 
mal” thing in every war of any size. Sometimes, as in the 
\merican Revolution, there is a large body of citizens who 
sincerely take the opposite side in the interest, they believe, 
of their own country or region. But always there are some 
like Arnold who will sell out their countries for money 
if they get the chance. 

In recent years there have been a number of books about 
Benedict Arnold, some by writers of high merit, which 
have made excuses for him through pointing out his un- 
questionable military virtues and the antagonisms and de- 
lays he suffered at the hands of the Continental Congress, 
the government of the State of Pennsylvania, and other 
authorities. But now Carl Van Doren, one of the leading 
writers of America, gives us in his Secret History of the 
\merican Revolution by far the most accurate and com 
plete account of our most notorious and despised traitor. 
Not only does he show point by point Arnold’s action over 
the period of at least two years before his final traitorous act 
during which he was in direct correspondence with ene 
mies of the United States. He also describes with specific 
detail the treacheries of many lesser traitors and oppor 
tunists of the time. 

Like his Benjamin Franklin, Mr. Van Doren’s Secret 
History of the American Revolution leaves nothing to be 
desired in its writing, in its organization, in its documen- 
tation. For it includes, besides Mr. Van Doren’s detailed 
historical account, the entire correspondence of Benedict 
Amold in his dealings with the British, and also a most 
complete bibliography and index. Mr. Van Doren has 
made use also of much newly available first-hand material. 
He insists in his preface that there is not one word of his 
new book that is not backed up by historical documents. 

His book should put an end to apologies for Benedict 
Amold. It should, moreover, remind us that such men are 
to be found whenever wars arise. 
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Officer Candidate Texts 
* 


All Officer Candidate Texts listed by the War Department 
for those studying for an Infantry commission are stocked by 
the Infantry Journal, and are marked in the list on the next 
two pages with two stars (**). Other books helpful to 
officer candidates are marked with a single star 


New Books and Manuals 
on the List 


The following newly listed books are highly recommended 
by The INFANTRY JOURNAL and are added to our list: 

281 

282 

283 


Mathematics for the Million (Hogben ) 
Chemical Warfare (Wachtel ) 

A Roving Commission (Churchill) 
284 Douhet and Aerial Warfare (Sigaud) 
285 The Impact of War (Herring) 

286 War in the Air (Garnett ) 

287 The U. S. Army (Ewert) 

288 The Fleet Today (Banning) 

289 
290 
291 
292 


ASE’ 


West Point Today (Banning ) 

Annapolis Today (Banning) 

The Nature of Modern Warfare (Falls) 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger ) 
Flags of America (Waldron ) 
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The following official manuals now available have just 


been added to The JouRNAL’s booklist: 


FIELD MANUALS 
(11-410) The Homing Pigeon 
(23- 40) Thompson Submachine Gun 
(21- 35) Sketching 
(26- 5) Interior Guard Duty 


TECHNICAL MANUALS 


310) Property Accounting 
-410) Airplane Structures 
570) Internal Combustion Engine 
550) Fuels and Carburetion 

-285) Treatment of Casualties from 

Chemical Agents 

Typewriting Instructor's Guide 
(10-575) Diesel Engines and Fuels 
(30-256) Icelandic Phrase Book 



























BOOKS — MANUALS 





BINDERS 
























FIELD MANUALS ** 19 (23- 20) Browning Autorifle w/o bipod 
** 1 ( 7- 5) Organ. & Tactics of Inf. ... .50 20 (23- 25) Bayonet ............... 
|| 2 ( 5- 20) Camouflage .............. 15 21 (23- 30) Hand Grenades ......... 
|| 3 ( 5- 25) Explosives & Demolitions ...  .25 ** 22 (23- 35) Automatic Pistol, Cal. .45 . 
| * * 4 ( 6- 20) FA Tactics & Technique hed 30 23 (23- 40) Thompson Submachine Gun 
| 5 ( 8- 40) Field Sanitation ...... ie ** 24 (23- 45) Cal. .30 MG, HB, Ground . 
| 6 (11- 10) Sig. Corps in Inf. Div. ..... 25 ** 25 (23- 50) Cal. .30 MG, HB, Mtd. in 
7 (21- 6) List of Trng. Publications ... .10 Combat Vehicles .... 
8 (21- 10) Mil. Sanitation & First Aid ..  .25 27 (23- 60) Cal. .50 MG, HB, Ground . 
** 9 (21- 15) Equipment, Clothing ......  .15 ** 28 (23- 65) Cal. .50 MG, HB. Mtd. in 
** 10 (21- 20) Physical Training ... 30 sie Combat Vehicles .... 
** 13 (21- 35) Sketching ............ 20 29 (23- 70) 37-mm. AT Gun, M3 .... 
** 14 (21- 40) Def. Against Chemical Attack .20 ** 30 (23- 75) 37-mm. Gun, M1916.... 
** 16 (23- 5 ) US Rifle, Cal. .30,M1...... 30 ** 32 (23- 90) 81-mm. Mortar 





a nagie OA oe 25 ** 33 (24- 5 ) Signal Communications ... 43 
** 34 (25- 5 ) Animal Transport 

"RAG fae. eo. Le ** 35 (25- 10) Motor Transport . 
INDIVIDUAL ORDER FORM 


** 17 (23- 10) Springfield Rifle 











** 36 (26- 5 ) Interior Guard Duty .. 









Teen Snetasounie ' eh 38 (27- 10) Rules of Land Warfare ..... 2( 
HE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC., 39 (28-5 ) The Band............... 1: 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W.., 41 (100-5 ) FSR, Operations ... 3 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ** 42 (101-5 ) Staff Officers FM: Orders... 25 
Ple; F ie laa . 43 (100-10) Field Serv. Reg. Administration .25 
ease send me the following items: 44 ( 2-5 ) Horse Cavalry ............ 50 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 





46 ( 4-105) AA Arty.: Organ. & Tactics..  .35 
47 ( 4-155) Reference Data: Seacoast 





15 14 é 16 «17 19 20 











a er ee. 27 28 29 30 RBA GOB. ows cs se< 20 

=. 32. wH 35 3% ewe 49 ( 5- 10) Engr. Communications, Con- 
41 42 43 44 _ a 5. ee struction, and Utilities ... 1.00 
oo we oe 3 as ae ae 50 ( 5- 15) Field Fortifications ......... AS 
62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 51 ( 6- 5 ) FA Organ. & Drill ......... 15 

ye 69D 74: FO. OF? 52 (11- 20) Sig. Corps in Corps, 

97 98 99 100 Army, & GHQ .......... .20 
101 102 103 as 808 ‘ 53 ( 8- 50) Splints & Bandages ...... 20 
| eee eR) Pe ie 54 ( 9- 5 ) Ordnance Field Manual ..... 25 
Hah 122 ... 124 125 126 _.. 128 129 130 55 (11- 5 ) Sig. Corps, General ........ 35 
131 132 133 134 136 137 138 139 140 58 ( 8- 15) Medical Corps, T & T ...... 10 
142 143 144 ___ 146 __. 148 149 150 59 ( 4- 15) Seacoast Arty. Fire Control. . 50 
151 -. 133 1594 155 156 157 158 159 160 60 Arctic Manual (2 vols. ) ee 
161 162 163 164 165 62 ( 8- 45) Medical Corps, Death Records .25 
201 202 203 204 205 206 207 208 209 210 63 ( 8- 55) Medical Reference Data ..... 10 
211 212 213 214 215 216 217 ___ 219 220 (11- 15) Sig. Corps in Cav. Div. ..... ‘15 
221 222 <n Oe dae gan 2ae 290 65 ( 2- 10) Mech. Cav. Elements ....... 15 
_.. 232 233 ___ 235 236 237 238 239 240 66 ( 2- 15) Employment of Cavalry ..... .30 
241 67 ( 7- 35) AT Co., Rifle Regt. ........ 10 
251 252 253 254 255 256 257 258 259 ___ 68 ( 5- 5 ) Eng. Troops & Operations... .45 
261 262 263 264 265 266 267 268 269 270 ** 69 ( 6-130) FA Reference Data ...... 20 
271 272 273 274 275 276 277 278 279 280 70 ( 8- 10) Med. Service of Div. ...... 35 
281 282 283 284 285 286 287 288 289 290 72 (11- 17) Sig. C. in Arm. Div. & Corps. .10 
291 292 293 ** 73 (21- 25) Map & Aerial Photo Reading. .30 
401 402 ** 74 (21- 5 ) Military Training .......... 15 
OTHER BOOKS 75 ( 7- 30) Service Co. & Med. Det..... 10 

76 (23- 80) 37-mm. Gun, Mounted in 


3 PAE OEE ce eae mn 20 
(11-410) The Homing Pigeon .. , 
[] I inclose remittance in igs amount of 


$ Pa <a 
[] Send bill to Company Fund, 


(For unit orders only) 


BINDERS 


97 Inf. Journal Binder (6 issues) ....-.-. 2.00 
98 Army Regulations Binder, Standard type 1.50 
99 Field Manual Binder .............+-- 1.50 
100 Technical Manual Binder .........-.- 1.50 
(20% discount on binders only, in lots of 10 or 

more, f.o.b. Washington) 


TECHNICAL MANUALS 
101 ( 1-205) Air Navigation ........--- 40 
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Name (Please print) 









(Street address or box number) 





(Town — Post) (City and State) 
(PL 1141) 


(Officer Candidate Texts are marked with two stars**) 











Theory of Ballooning New Infantry Drill Regulations, cloth ..  .75 
Hydrogen Warfare (Spaulding, Wright, Nickerson) 3.00 
Airplane Hydraulic Systems... Art of Modern Warfare (Foertsch) .... 2.75 
Meteorology Infantry in Battle 3.00 
Surveying Tables ‘ New Ways of War (Wintringham) ....  .25 
Browning MG, Cal. .50, M2. . Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) .... 3.00 
Cal. .22 Rifle, M1922, Cavalry Combat 
M1922M1 & M2 ‘ Blitzkrieg (Marshall) 

(10-210) Insp. of Subsistence Supplies. . Battle Studies (Ardant du Picq) 

(10-220) Utilities oe Feeding (Kaiser) 

(10-225) Inspection of Textiles A Rifleman Went to War (McBride) .. 3.50 

(10-310) Property Accounting 25 Invasion in the Snow (Langdon-Davies) 2.50 

(10-610) The Refrigeration Co. ...... : American Farmers in the World 

( 9-855) Targets, Materials & Range Crisis (Schmidt) 3.00 

Constr. .. pig What the Citizen Should Know 

1-410) Airplane Structures , About the Army (Ford) ........... 2.00 

1-412) Aircraft Propellers ; Civil Air Defense (Prentiss) 

5-230) Topographic Drafting d America and Total War (Pratt) 

1-422) Grinding Machines ; The Army of the Future (DeGaulle) ... 2.00 

3-215) Mil. Chem. & Chem. Agents. . What the Citizen Should Know About 

3-250) Storage & Shipment of Chem. . the Navy (Baldwin) 2.00 

4-235) CA Target Practice . 60-mm. Mortar Handbook 50 

5-400) Mil. Railways & Waterways... Allenby, by General Wavell . . 3.00 

5-405) Railway Operating Bn. ..... : Sports and Games (Keith) .... 2.50 

5-410) Railway Shop Bn. ......... : Under the Iron Heel (Moén) 2.75 

6-210) FA Fire Using Air Obs. .... . Winged Warfare (Arnold & Eaker) ... 3.00 

6-215) Abbreviated Firing Tables .. . United We Stand! (Baldwin) 3.00 

1-230) Weather Manual for Pilots... America in Arms (Palmer) 2.00 

( 6-220) FA Fire Cont. Instruments .. . Patriotic Anthology 3.00 
( 9-235) 37-mm. AA Gun Matériel, Tables of Organization 1.00 
M1A2 . Generals and Generalship (Wavell) ... .50 
( 1-440) Parachutes, Aircraft Fabrics & U. S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulding) 6.00 
Clothing 15 How to Say It In Spanish 75 
(9-1245) 37-mm. Gun & Carriage, M4 .10 Medical Soldiers’ Handbook 1.00 
(10-380) Water Transportation 15 Building an Army (Johnston) ........ 1.00 
(10-540) Automotive Lubrication .... .10 265 Mil. & Naval Recognition Book 
(10-570) Internal Combustion Engine.. .15 266 Berlin Diary (Shirer) 
(10-590) Hand, Measuring & Power 267 Safety in Flight (Jordanoff) 
Tools .20 268 America (Coyle) 
(11-362) Reel Unit RL-31 10 269 German Psychological Warfare 
(10-250) Storage and Issue .30 270 The Army Wife (Shea) 
(10-510) The Motor Vehicle 15 271 The United States Army (Ewert) 
(10-515) The Motorcycle 15 272 I Was a Nazi Flyer (Leske) 
( 1-220) Aerial Photography ........ .15 273 Our Federal Government and How It 
159 (10-550) Fuels and Carburetion . 15 Functions 
160 (30-250) Military Dictionary: Spanish. .50 274 Air-Raid Precautions 
161 (30-257) Military Dic.: Portuguese ... .45 275 Leadership for American Army Leaders 
162 ( 8-285) Treatment of Casualties from (Munson ) ee eae 
Chemical Agents ....... 10 276 Combined FSR & SOFM ... 
163 Typewriting Instructor's Guide 15 277 How to Become an Army Officer (Voll- 
164 (10-575) Diesel Engines and Fuels ... .20 mer ) 
165 (30-256) Icelandic Phrase Book ... 10 278 Insignia of the Services (Brown) 
279 Pattern of Conquest (Harsch) 
STANDARD BOOKS AND MANUALS 280 My New Order (Hitler) ... 
201 Complete Tactics, Infantry Battalion ... .75 281 Mathematics for the Million (Hogben) 

* 202 New Infantry Drill Regulations, paper .. .50 282 Chemical Warfare (Wachtel) ..... 

* 203 The New Soldier’s Handbook : 283 A Roving Commission (Churchill) . 
204 Map & Air Photo Reading Simplified .. 1. 284 Douhet and Aerial Warfare (Sigaud) 
205 Court-Martial Practical Guide . 285 The Impact of War (Herring) . 

206 State Defense Force Manual J 286 War in the Air (Garnett) . 
207 AA Defense . 287 The U. S. Army (Ewert) 
208 Co. Adm. & Personnel Records, paper .. 1. 288 The Fleet Today (Banning ) 
209 Co. Adm. & Personnel Records, cloth ... 2. 289 West Point Today (Banning ) 
210 The Officer’s Guide : 290 Annapolis Today (Banning ) 
211 Machine Gunner’s Handbook : 291 The Nature of Modern Warfare (Falls). 
212 S-2 in Action (Thomas) i 292 Management & Morale (Roethlisberger ) 
213 Manual of Martial Law (Wiener) : 293 Flags of America (Waldron) 
214 Maneuver in War (Willoughby) . 
215 American Campaigns (Steele), 2 vols., AIR-RAID MANUALS 
text & Maps 8.00 401 Protective Construction ... 
216 World’s Military History (Mitchell) ... 3.00 402 State & Local Fire Defense 


(Officer Candidate Texts are marked with two stars**) 
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Management and Morale 
By F. J. ROETHLISBERGER 


A first-rate book on morale in industry, much 
of it applicable to any organization. 


$2.00 








American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 

est Point. 


Volume I: Text 
Volume II: Maps 


$8.00 the set 


Two Volumes: 








Group Feeding 


By MAJOR CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 


Something new in cook books. Approximate- 
ly 1,000 recipes, each recipe showing the quanti- 
ties required to serve 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 
persons. 

$3.50 








Roots of Strategy 
By LT. COL. T. R. PHILLIPS 


Here are the five greatest military classics of 
all time, together with introductions by Colonel 
Phillips. The material by de Saxe and Frederick 
is newly translated by Colonel Phillips from the 
most authentic sources. 


$3.00 


JOURNAI No 


Indian Leader 

WAR CHIEF JOSEPH. 
Dan L. McGrath. 
ers, Ltd., 1941. 


3y Helen Addison Howard ind 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Prin. 


352 Pages; Index; Illustrated: $3.5 


In many ways War Chief Joseph was the most remark 
able Indian leader who ever lived. He was one of the very 
few who endeavored throughout his life, even while fight 
ing against American troops, to follow the Christian teach 
ings he early learned. 

Ww ar Chief Joseph was moreover a first-rate military 
leader. At least one of his campaigns covering hundreds 
upon hundreds of miles has been compared to such feats 
of wartare as the march of Xenophon and his Ten Thou 
sand. Miss Howard and Mr. McGrath have made a fine 
contribution to the military history of the United States 
as well as to the literature of the old West. Their research 
has been thorough and their book gives us a far better 
picture of War Chief Joseph than anything written be 
fore. Their style is informal and readable. 

° 7 4 
SUNRISE IN MY POCKET. 
New York: 


Because men’s hearts are small, it is not easy for them 
to love a whole continent. Hence, the danger is real that 
the sheer size and wealth of our three thousand miles of 
forests, valleys, mountains, and plains may tend to obscure 
the patriotic abnegation that carries the good citizen for 
ward to meet death or wounds on the battlefield. We need 
perhaps another series of McGuffey’s readers to implant 
in the mind of youth a vision, a mission, and an objective; 


3y Edwin Justus Mayer 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1941. 245 Pages; $2.00 


a clean-cut issue. 

This three-act play does just this. Here is Americana 
the saga of an authentic frontier character, the story of 
whose ‘de ath in the Alamo is a precious heritage, especially 


now.—C.L.C. 
P 4 4 


rRIGGERNOMETRY: A GALLERY OF GUN 

FIGHTERS. By Eugene Cunningham. Caldwell, Idaho: 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1941. 441 Pages; Illustrated; 

$4.00. 

This is a grand book about the famous characters of 
the West. Mr. Cunningham is an expert on the West, in 
the first place, and hes. written many a story about it. In 
Triggernometry we find all the gunfighters about whom 
we have heard so much in the past—Wild Bill Hickok, 
Billy the Kid, Wyatt Earp, Pat Garrett, Ranger Bill Mc 
Donald, Sam Bass the trainrobber, and many another 
Here are the real stories of these men, done with vividness 
and full color. 

The book has additional interest for military readers 
because of the material in it about General Lee Christmas, 
the tamous American professional soldier. 

4 4 
THE MONTEREY PENINSULA. The American Guide 
Series. Stanford University: James Ladd Delkin, 1941. 
185 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


This is a pleasant and informative guide to one of the 
loveliest parts of California. It includes much interesting 
historical background in addition to telling what is to be 
found on the Monterey Peninsula. The illustrations also 
make us want to see this region. 








